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‘ ‘AT HOME. 


HE most important religious movements of the 
ey year have centered around three controversies : 


that between Father McGlynn and the Roman Cath- 


Eprrors. 


olic Church ; that concerning Ohurch Unity, growing 


out of the Declaration of the Bishops of the Episco- 
pal Church ; and that concerning the policy and 
administration of the American Board. Perhaps to 
these we should add a fourth: the discussions con- 
cerning the New Theology both at home and abroad. 
Father McGlynn, long and honorably knewn as a 
faithful parish priest in New York Oity, but known 


‘more by his labors for the poor than by his con- 


tributions to either the theology or the ecclesiasti- 
cal power of the Ohurch, was, for his support of 
Mr. George’s land doctrines, which the Archbishop 
condemned as socialistic and under the ban of 
the Church, removed from his parish ; then, sum- 


a Protestant, affirming in all political affairs the 
right of private judgment ; and, indeed, if he be not 
misreported, giving to that affirmation in some of 
his utterances as broad an application as any Prot- 
estant could desire. The disturbance in his parish 
has apparently quieted down, and the visible rift in 
the Roman Oatholic Ohurch is quite inconsiderable. 
The movements of Father Hyacinth in France and 
of the O'd Oatholics in Germany have demonstrated 
that there is no middle ground between submission 
to authority and individual independence in matters 
of conscience. Bat the immediate resalt of this 
brief and apparently fruitless protest has been that 


| Roman Catholic andien2es have heard from a Roman 


Catholic priest, though intermixed with some vision 
ary doctrines in political economy, some very sound 
teaching in religious faith, which has, we suspect, 
parmaated the Roman Catholic Church more widely 
than R»man Catholic authorities would be willing to 
concede. 


— 


The Declaration of the Bishops of the Episcopal 
Ohurch in October, 1886, expressing a desire for 
Christian union, on the basis of the Holy Scriptures, 
the Nicene Oreed, the two Sacraments, and the His- 
toric Episcopate, has given a new impulse to ecclesi- 
astical discussions concerning church unity. The New 
York Presbytery approved, in a general way, the 
basis thus suggested, but claimed that the presbyter- 
bishop is the true historic episcopate. The question 
of the legitimacy of non-episcopal orders appears to 
be now.the main question dividing evangelical de- 
nominations and preventing further movements 
toward some form of organized union. It is, how- 
ever, by no means the ogly obstacle. Discussions 
concerning union of the Presbyterian Churches, 
North and South, have brought out very clearly im- 
portant, if not radical, differences respecting the full 
admission of colored laymen and ministers to the 
Charch, and respecting the proper measure of liberty 
in the interpretation of the creed, the Southern 
Church allowing much less freedom than the North- 
ern. Meanwhile the spirit of Onristian fraternity 
bas been developed and manifested during the year 
by some important gatherings, notably the Conven- 
tion of Ohristian Workers held in New York City 
last September, the Convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of Christian Endeavor held in Sara- 
toga last July, and the Convention of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance heldin Washington in December. These 
conventions included representative men from the 
different evangelical denominations, and such differ. 
ences of opinion as were elicited in the entirely friend- 
ly debates. were not along denominational or ecclesi- 
astical lines. A beautiful illustration of this spirit 
was also afforded by a union observance of Holy 
Week last March in Pittsfield, Mass., in which all the 
various evangelical denominations combined. 


We do not think it necessary for the general reader 
to retrace here in any detail the controversy rerpect- 
ing the American Board and its policy, which has 
filled so large a place in religious journalism during 
the last year. This controversy has been partly 


respecting theology, partly respecting administration ; 
‘and the candid historian finds it somewhat difficult 


to state briefly what decision bas been reached in the 
present state of the controversy. At the Springfield 
meeting, held last fall, it was made entirely apparent 
to those who had supposed that the critics of the 
Board were an insignificant minority that the divis- 
ion was far more serious than they had supposed 


it to be. Nearly, if not quite, one-third of the cor- 


Committee. They refused to.commission Mr. Morse, 
but commissioned Miss Jadson, though the theologi- 
cal position of both was the same—that of reverent 
agnosticism respecting the future fate of the heathen 
who have never heard of Christ ; and Mr. Hume; who 
went further than either in his intimation that a fu- 
ture probation for such ia not unscriptural, was sent 
back to India, while Messrs. Noyes and Torrey, who 
held substantially the same opinion as Mr. Hume, 
the Committee refnzed to send out. Thus the theo- 
logical question still seems to be unsettled, in spite 
of the apparently dogmatic and positive action of 
the Board at Springfield. Upon the question of 
administration, or perhaps we should say organiza- 
tion—namely, whether the Board should cease to be 
a close corporation and become truly representative 
of its supporting churches—no action has been taken 
by the Board. But the growth of public sentiment 
in the direction of making the Board a representative 
body is unmistakable. It is a curious, and is now 
seen to be a singularly anomalous, fact that the only 
churches whose missionary organizations are not 
representative are the Papal and the Congregational. 
On the whole, we do not think we are mistaken in 
saying that Dr. Storrs’s letter accepting the Presi- 
dency of the Lard fairly represents the present 
state of public opinion in the constituent churches— 
in intimating that the Board should be very slow to 
register by its action theological changes in the 
churches which support it ; that a reverent agnosti- 
cism respecting the fate of the heathen who have 
never heard of Christ should not be a bar to mission: 
ary appointment; and that such changes in the 
organization of the Board should be effected as will 
make it a truly representative body. 


The curions decision of the Board of Visitors in 
the case of Andover Seminary left that case practi- 
cally, so far as public opinion is concerned, unde- 


cided. All the Professors who were on trial were © 


tried jointly for the same cffense—the theological 
opinions expressed in the ‘‘ Andover Review,” for 
which they were jointly liable. One of the Visitors 
either dextrously contrived or felicitously happened 
to be absent on the day when the defense of five of 
the six professors was submitted—though the defense 
was printed in fll and presented to the absent 
Visitor. He, however, declined to vote in the case 
of these five, and as the Board was in his absence 
equally divided, the charges against five of the de- 
fendants fell to the ground, while judgment was 


r ndered by a vote of two to one against the sixth— 
Professor Egbert O, Smyth, whose theological posi-- 


tion isin no wise different from that of hig col- 
leagues, but who was personally obnoxious to some 
of the prosecutors. This fact deprived the judgment 
of whatever moral effect it might otherwise have 
possessed. The case has been appealed to the 
Supreme Oourt, which will not, however, as we under- 
stand the matter, inquire into the theological status. 
of the professors, but only into the legality or the 
proceedings which have been taken against them. ‘It 
is a notable and significant fect that while the relig- 


ious press have very generally sustained the prosecu- 


tion of the Andover professors, and with substantial 
unanimity the policy of the American Board, the 
secular press in this country, and the religious press 
in Eogland, have with absolute unanimity found 
nothing to commend in either. Slight indications of 
the general drift of religious thought toward a larger 
liberty are afforded by the ordination of Mr. Morse 
in a bome pulpit after he had been rejected for the 
foreign service by the American Board, the licensing 
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without a dissenting veive by a Massachusetts Oon- 
gregational Association of six Andover stndents who 
frankly acknowledged that they held what is known 
as the New Theolcgy, and the withdrawal of Mr. 
Spurs20n from the Baptist Union of England because 
it is sO p:rmeated with che new views that he could 
no Jour er conscientiously fel!owship it. 


Considerable progress has been made in dealing 
‘with the Mormon Church, though at this writing 
‘there is not an inconsiderable danger that it may all 
‘be neutralized by the almission of Utah as a State. 
‘The death of John Taylor, the head of the Mormon 
Church, counts in our judgment for little, because 
all history shows that suco organizations have a life 
of their own entireiy independent of their primates. 
‘The adoption of the constitution prohibiting polyg- 
amy, while it may be and we rather think is 
intended by the leaders a; a blind, nevertheless 
indicates a real change in public sentiment in Utah. 
It proves at least that the Mormons recognize that 
they must pay a seeming, if not a real, deference to 
the conscience of the Nation respecting polygamy. 
Prosecutions for violation of the law have been 
pushed with success, and besides the 289 convicted 
for unlawful cohabitation sincs the passaze of the 
Edmunds bill in 1882, many polygamists have fled 
to escape arrest. [egal proceedings are pending 
‘under the anti-polyzamy law passed last winter to 
annul the charters of the Mormon Church Corpora- 
tion and the Mormon hereioen Society. And 
while there is certainly danger that all these pro- 
ceedings will be nullified if Congress should admit 
Utah as a State, it wou'd still remain trne that they 
indicate a growing resp-ct, not only for Federal au- 
thority, but for public opinion, and this no political 
action by Congress will be likely to destroy. The 
public sentiment of the Nation, however, is so in- 
eradicably oppcsed to the admission of a polygamous 
community to equal political rights with the other 
States of the Union, that we hardly think it possible 
that a majority can be found, even on the ground of 
political compromise, to confer upon ‘ah the pre- 
rogatives of Statehood at present. «+ 


The temperance agitation this year has not been a 
local or even a national issue, but an international 
one. Everywhere.stringent governmental control is 
being advocated, and, what is most to the point, the 
strictest control is being advocated precisely where 
the people are freest.. Switzerland and England 
lead the nations of the Old World. In the Swiss Re- 
public the people, by an overwhe’ming popular vote, 
have during the year thrown aside their traditions 
against centralized government and insured Govern. 
ment control of the liquor traffic by making it a 
Government monopoly. In England the extension of 


the franchise bas resulted in the strengthening of the 


local option party. A plebiscite of householders 
in Glasgow, taken last spring, showed that 57 700 
were in favor of the entire prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, and only 19,400 against it. Still another sign 
of the increased temperance sentiment in England 
has been seen in the earnest attack which bas made 
upon the African liquor trade, corresponding to the 
attack made upon the African slave trade two gener- 
ations ago. Coming still nearer to our own country, 
we find in Oanada an anti-saloon agitation nearly if 
not quite equal to our own. Even in the Roman 
Catholic province of (1ebec local option by parishes 
is making headway, and in the province of Noya 
Scotia a law has been enforced which has reduced 
the drinking-places in Halifax to Jess than one-third, 
and has practically abolished the ordinary dram- 
shops. This law forbids all places except hotels to sell 
liquor to be drank on the premises, and permits such 
salestohotels only with meals served to guests. Both 
in Nova Scotia and in Oatario, Oanada, one portion 
of the temperance Jaw is much better and is better 
enforced than anywhere among ourselves : all drink- 
ing places are closed from seven o’clock Saturday 
night until six o’clock Monday morzing. 


In ourown country prohibition has snffered defeat 
in four State elections ; namely, in Michigan, Texas, 
Tennessee, and Oregon. In two of there Statea, 
however, the fact that such an issue should have 
led to political campaigns of such uncertainty aud 
excitement was in itself the sign of a political revo- 
Intion. It has been made apparent that, South as 
well as North, the people have made up their minds 
that the public traffic in liquor is clearly a public 
injury. In fact, in all these States a vast number of 


moderate drinkers have voted for absolute prohibi- 
tion, because they believed it to be the simplest way 
of suppressing the saloons. In these very States 
where prohibition has been defeated as a S:ate issue, 
the priuciple that the public must put down the 
saloon has been victorious in innumerable municipal 
and county elections. In Tennessee, local prohibi- 
tion under the three-mile law is well-nigh universal ; 
and in Michigan a large percentage of the counties 
have already taken advantags of the local option 
provision of the ‘‘ Bates law.” In still other high 


license States, notably Illinois and Ohio, a rapidly 


increazibg Dumber of communities have voted no- 
license. The high license movement itself, though 
perhaps it derives a part of its popularity from 
the revenne which it yields, is mneverthelers 
grounded on the popular belief that the open 
saloons are a public curse, and that their re- 
striction is one step toward their suppression. The 
advocates of high license are few who would not pre- 
fer the suppression of the whisky shops to the public 
revenue which the license system may be made to 
yield. A fair-minded survey of the elections of the 
last year makes it evident that, while the Prohibition 
party has not made great gains, the anti-saloon senti- 
ment is rapidly increasing. And if such is the fact 
among the voters, increase of anti-saloon sentiment 


among our ‘‘non-voting citizens” is still stronger. - 


Tae State of Kansas has recognized this fact, and 
given municipal suffrage to women. Thus the people 
have throughout the country shown themselves ready 
for vigorous action. The liquor traffic, on the other 
hand, has made more compact its organizations, and 
has been reinforced by the formation of the ‘* Per- 
sonal Liberty League.” This disciplining of the 
saloon forces greatly increases the immediate press- 
ure which they can bringto bear in politics. Yet it 
is to be regarded as a sign of promise. If they wil! 
only carry this organization far enough to consti- 
tute a party by themselves, the end is at hand. The 
year has closed with a decision from the Supreme 
Court of the U aited S:ates which will greatly hasten 
the issue of this conflict. This decision, that prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic does not require compensa- 
tion tothe brewer or distiller or retail seller for the 
property thus rendered non-marketabie, following 
previous decisions affirming the general constitution- 
ality of prohibition, leaves the people of each State 
free to do with the saloon whatever in their judg- 
ment they deem best for the genera! interests of the 
public. The way is now open for a public discussion 
of the value of that adjanct of modern civilization. 
And we expect to see the dircu:sion warm, the 


progress rapid, and the condemnation of the saloon. 


absolute and irreversible at no distant day. 


The political issues during 1887 have been cor- 
plex and obscure. The Prohibition party has gained 
in numbers in local elections, but not sufiiciently to 
give any great promise that it is about to become the 
great party of moral ideas of the immediate future. 
The impulze given tothe Labor party by the Henry 
George campaign in New York City has already 
spent itself, and the danger which at one time 
threatened, thatthe country might be divided into two 
parties, one of workingmen, the other of capitalists, 
may be regarded, for the present, as passed. Civil 
Service Reform has been very unequally carried ont, 
the execu'ion of it being more dependent upon local 
politicians than upon any strong and settled policy 
persistently pursued by the National Administration. 
Wherever this reform has been maintained the party 
has prospered ; wherever it has been disregarded the 
party has suffered, the State of Maryland being the 
only conspicuous exception. The attempt to revive 
a sectional issue by a war cry against the Administra. 
tion for the unwise order directing the battle flags 
stored in Washington to bs returned to the several 
S'ates proved ineffectual ; and we venture to predict 
that the reviving of war memories will not be success- 
ful. The President’s message and Mr. Blaine’s prompt 
reply have done something to clarify issues tetween 
the two great political parties, and the prospect now 
ig that in 1888 the Republican party will stand 
for a tariff primarily for protection and incidental!y 
for revenne, aud the Democratic party for a tariff 
primarily for revenue and incidentally for nrotec- 
tion. The foreign relations of the couutry have con- 
tinued peaceful throughont the year. The power 
couferred upon the President to pursue a retaliatory 
policy toward Canada he has wisely refused to exer- 
cise, and negotiations for a peacefal settlement of the 
fisheries question are pendinug as this last number of 


The OUhristian Union goes to press, es 


The passage of the Inter-State Oommerce law 
marks a change in the conception of the relations of 
the Sate to the great carfying cotporations. It 
establishes the principle, which had indeed been 
recognized In judicial decisions, that a railroad cor- 
poration chartered by the State is a servant of the 
State and sabject to its control, and also that if it 
extends its business beyond the boundaries of a single 
State that business then becomes subject to Oongres- 
sional control under the clause of the Constitution 
vesting in Oongress authority to regulateinter S:ate 
commerce. The bill itself was a compromise, of 
rather a combination, of two rival bilis. The com- 
mission appointed under it was admirable in ita per- 
sonnel, and gave substantially universal satisfaction. 
Its administration has byen cautious aud conserva- 
tive. The two clauses of the bill most severely criti- 
cised and strenuously objected to bave grown in favor. 
The railroads have generally accep'ed the clause pro- 
hibiting pooling, and, after considerable resistance 
aud some attempts at evasion, which we may assume 
are not yet ended, are adjusting themselves to the 
clause prohibiting a greater charge for a short than 
foraloug baul on the same route and under like cir- 
cumstances. The clause prohibiting the granting of 
passes and special rates, except in certain specified 
cases, bas been welcomed by the railroads, and, being 
compulsory on all roads, has added largely to their 
income without diminishing the business of any of 


them; even the complaints of the theatrical combi- 
nations, who declared that the Inter-S'ate Oom- 


merce law would -put an end to traveling com- 
panies, are heard no more. If will be some time 
before railroad rates for passenger and freight are 
adjasted upon an equitable and uniform basis, but 
the tendency isin that direction, and it isa tecdency 
which the best railroad managers themselves are glad 
to expedite. The success of this experiment, it can- 
not be doubted, has given impu’se to the movement 
for some form of postal telegraphy, and it ia only a 
question of time, aud not a very long time either, be- 
fore either the telegraph rates will be brought under 
Governmental control or a telegraph line will be es- - 
tablished and operated by the Governmeut in con- 
nection with the post-office. 


Without attempting to rehearse the Indian cam- 
paigos, which have been little more than ontrages on 
inoffensive Indians in the West, or the discussions 
or debates respecting details of [ndian policy, it must 
suffice to note in a few sentences the direction of 
the progress made during 1887 toward the final so- 
Jutioa of the Indian prob'em. The passage of the 
Dawes bill has given the President the right to allot 
land in severalty to the Indians as far and as fast 
as he deems best. Oommissioners have been ap- 
pointed, and the process of allotment has already 
begun on six or seven reservations. The work of 
civilization and education bas not, however, kept 
pace with the work of allotment. The Indian is still 
unprotected by law, and the friends of the Indian 
are divided in opinion between two proposed methods 
for his protection : one, that of appointing guardia’ s 
or receivers of his pronertv, who shall be amenable 
to the courts, like other guardians; the other, that 
of creating a non-partisan commission who sball 
take charge of all Indian tribes during the period of 
transition from the reservation system to that of 
Indian civilization. The school system is still in 
chaos. Nosharp line distinguishes between the work 
of the United S'ates Government and that of the 
various charitable and missionary organizations. 
The Superintendent of Education is without ade- 
quate authority and without adequate funds, and 
Congress has proved itself thus far so indifferent 
that it has not even appropriated for the work of 
education the moneys pledged to the Indian by 
sacred treaties. Under the contract system, by which 
the Government and the religious organizations go 
into a sort of partuership, a large proportion of Indian 
education has drifted into the hands of the Roman 
Oatholics; and thus denominational jealousy is 
added to the ¢ifficulty in the way of Indian educa- 
tion created by general inertia ; to which must be 
added the further entanglement produced by the dis- 
regard of C.vil Sarvice Raform in the appointment 
both of Indian agents and teachers of Indian 
echools, and by the fact that the Government and 
the heads of the volunteer agencies in Indian educa- 
tion are in too many cases working certainly without 
harmony, if not absolutely at cross purpozes. 


The power of public sentiment in America bas re- 
ceived a healthful illustration in the vigorous prose- 
cution of the New York Aldermen and the Chicago 
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boodlers. Of the latter, five were convicted, three 
being sentenced to a fine, and two to two years’ im- 
prisonment. (the former, two have been convicted 
and sentenced, and in the tase of one the jury dis- 
agreed. The greatest interest, however, centered 
“pon the case of Mr. Jacob Sharp, whose wealth and 
influence enabled him to secure every legal advan- 
tage, in spite of which, after a protracted trial, he 
was convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. The 
Court of Appeals, it is true, bas since reversed the 


judgment, and the case is to be retried ; but, what-. 


ever the final result of this trial may he, bribe givers 
bribe-takers have rec2ived a warning which they 
will nob speedily forget. To balance this credit side 
of account, it must he said, with some measure of 
shame, that New York (ty retired from office the 
Assistant District Attorney, who was most efficient 
in eecuring the conviction of the corrupt Aldermen, 
and elected one whose efficiency and capacity for 
such work has yet to be proved, while. his inclination 
for it is seriously doubted. The ‘‘ regular nomina- 
tion” was too much for the independent mora) 
strength and courage of the citizens of New York, 


and if Aldermen have been warned to be cantious 


about bribe-taking, District Attorneys have also been 
warned to be cautious how 7 prosecute influential 
bribe-givers. 


The story of the trial and caaiiale of the 
Anarchists of Ohicago is so fresh in the minds of 
our readers that we need do nothing more than to 
reca’'l the fact as one of the eventful facts of the 
year. (Quite as important as thcir trial, condemna- 
tion, and execution is the method thereof. Every 
advantage was accorded them ; the jadgment of tiie 
lower court was not only submitted to the Supreme 
Oourt of the S‘ate, bat to that of the United S‘ates ; 
and the free It2public proved its ability to deal with 
a dangerous class, in the midst of intense prejudicer, 


without haste, without psssion, and without settiug. 


aside or in the least modifying the due and. regular 
forms of Jaw. Anarchism as a philosopby of society 
is still a free topic for discussion, but the methods 
to which the Nihilists of Russia are shut up by its 
repressive despotism are not likely to be soon resort- 
ed to again in free America. 


Tha labor movements of the year have been s0 vari- 
ous and soapparently contradictory that it is not easy 
to represent their totality in a single paragraph, and 
yet we think that totality is decidedly progress toward 
a better condition of the Jaborer and a better under- 
standing between him and his employer. The courts 
have condemned both blacklisting by corporations 
and boycotting by employees, thus establishing, with 
an even-handed justice, the liberty both of the 
capitalist and the workirgman ; and both of these 
abuses we believe are now substantially at an end. 
The right of the laborer to some time:for recreation 
has been recognized, not only in an increased public 
sentiment in favor of the enforcement of Sanday 
laws, but also by the passage in New York S'atecf 
a Saturday half-holiday bill, which very likely may 
be modified, but which we veniure to predict will 
not be entirely abolished. We have reported from 
time to time the inauguration of various experi- 
ments in profit staring. and tbe success of one or 
two, notably of that of Ara Oushman «& Oo., the 
great shoe manufacturers. But, on the whole, all 
that can be said on this subject is that profit-sharing 
is ag yet in an experimental state, the results and 
limits of which are yet to be known. The Co-opera- 
tive Congress in Great Britain shows great success 
in the application of the co-operative principles 
there, where 900,000 members own a Capital of 
$50,000.000, represented in 1,100 stores, and in 
several factories representing an aggregate capital 
of $9,000,000. As yet there is little co operation in 
this country except in Building and Loan Associa- 
tions. Various plans for establishing Courts of Con- 
ciliation, after the model of those abroad, have been 
in discussion both in the press and in some legisla- 
tive bodies, notably the Legislature of Iowa, though 
with no definite results as yet. The year has been 
marked by three disastrous strikes of large propor- 
tion—the coal strike in Pennsylvania, and the ‘long- 
shoremen’s strike and the typographers’ strike in 
New York. Though we have not statistics to dem- 
onstrate the fact, it is our strong impression that 
the labor record would show a less number of strikes 
and a greater number of adjustments in 1887 than 
in the precading year. 


_ Opinions will differ upon the question whether 
Jabor organizations are strouger or weaker than a 


~ 


yearago. The Knights of Labor stili continue to fill 
the largest place in the pulic mind, and constitu'e 
atill the most active, if not the mostinflaential, of the 
labor tinions. This body has been rent by strife, and 
in numbers very considerably diminisied, but, we 
believe, strengthened rather than weakened ly the 
process. Mr. Povderly has maintained a radical 
attitude onthe temperance question, insisting that 
the saloon 374 its ailies are the laboring man’s worst 
enemies, thus alienatirg tie brewers and Gistillers, 
if not the habitués of the saloon and lager beer 
gardens. Je has maintained a conservative attitude 
on the labor ques iow, antagonizing tbe various forms 
of Socialism, discouraging strikes and boycotts, and 
proclaiming undyine hostility to and 
violence. Asavesuit fhe number of members bas 
been reduced duri:¢ the year from 703.000 to 
485,000. Batin the annual convention in ‘-:tober 
the conservative majority was 30 decisive that the 
socialistic malcontents withdraw in high dudgeon, 
but with apparently small following. The a‘'t mpt 
tomake tha Knights cf Labor a political body has 
apparently comes to naught, its political eudeavors 
being now substantially confined to nou-partisan 
¢ffort, asin i's present movement to secure largely 
signed petitions in favor of postal telegraphy. The 
Ohristian churches, both Protestant and I[t>man 
Catholic, are taking an increased interest in the 
labor question. Cu:rrdinal Taschereau’s endeavor to 
secure the condemnation of the Kaights of Labor as 
secret org inization, and so violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic Oburch, has failed, 
largely owing to the irflaence of two distinguished 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, Oardinal Manning of 
Eagland and Cardinal Gibbons of America, both of 
whom have declared, not only their interest in and 
sympathy with the wage-earners, bat al-o their 
belief in the essential principles of the Knights of 
Labor organization and of its proclaimed purposes. 
An organization has also been formed within the 
Episcopal Church, though without ay ecclesiastical 
authority, for the advancement of the interests of 
labor ; and, judging from the number of newspaper 
and pamphlet sermons received at this office, no 
ethical question, except perhaps that of temperarce, 
is receivirg more consideration from the clergy of 
all denominations than the ethical! relations between 
employers and employed. 


Among social reforms we note as of prime 
importance a development of tenement-house improye- 
ment, both in Eagland and in America. Very con- 
siderable sanitary reforms bave already been accom- 
plished in New York City as a result-of a vigorous 
campaicn against its rockeries. 
is movir.g in the same direction. Following thee xam- 
ple of the Peabody and Waterlow Building Associa. 
tions of - London, a similar association has heen 
organized in this city under tive impulse of Il elix 

Adler, by which a model tenement-bouse has been 
constructed, which isas yet in an experimental stage, 
but with good promise for the future. The cauze of 
higher education for women has received a very 
practical sort of indorsement by the fact that at 
Oambridge University, Englauc, scme of the first 
honors were carried off last year by Newnham and 
Girton girls. 
tion is growipg abroad, as illustrated by the fact that 
in England, which in this respect is following the 
example of some of the schoo!s in Paris, free dinners 
are afforded tothe children, to their great intellectual 
and physical beuefit. ‘a the other hand, a decree of 
the Russian Minis'er o* tbe Jaterior, proaibiting the 
gymnasia, high schools, and universitics from re- 
ceivipg as pupils the children of the lower classes, 
emphas'zes the iengtn ic which resectionary tenden- 
cies are going in [tassia. PDuireciiy opposite is the 
tendency in Eagland, edacation is 
takiug a missionary character, providing for courses 
of lectures at different points F 
for students who canvot attend as rec 
versities themselves. 


ante the npl 


The year has had its fn! share of deato-bringivg 
disasters, too many of them dre to eu'padle pegiect 
on the part of railroad or theater managers. sneh, 
it is believed, wera tra horrible ~silway accidents a 
Woodstock on the Ventral Vermont road, that 
Forest Hii on tho Boston «& Provideuce road, and 
that at Ohatsworth, Il)., in all of which mauy lives 
were lost by fire, needlessly a3 it seemed. Our 
readers will also remember the dertruction of the 
theater at Exeter, England, where insuficient exiis 
existed, the terrible scenes of suffering at the burn- 
ing of the Paris Opera Comique, the loss of life by 


t 


Private benevolence. 


The cause of popular primary educa- 


“ng! snd 


the Italian earthquakes, the collision of the ship 
‘““W. A. Scholfen” in Dover Srratt by which 125 
people and the recently reported great 
floods of the Ohinese Yellow Siver, as among the 
great calamities of the year. 


The long l'at of men famous in the ennals of chureh, 
statesmanship, and literature who have dicd the past 
year containsno name more ferailiar or more beloved 


than that of Henry Ward Beccher. “Ff other eminent 
pastors aud religous teachers wi:o have piesed away 
since the last New Year’s Day we recall the names 
of the venerable Ohvisiiaa inarructor, Hopkins; 
of the scbriar'y aud earnest swell D, Hitcheock; 
Of Bebop Potter of so long and rica of sery- 
ice inthe Episcopal Onurch of this S-ste; Bishop 
-Lee, of the same Ciurca; Bishop Parris, of the 
Methodist episcopate ; ay Palmer, the aweet toned 
hymn the eicguent Congregational preacher 
Nathaniel Burton, of Hartford; Diniel Curry, 
the eminent Methodis: teacher and editor; Dr. D. 
B Kerr, the Presbyterian writer and thinker; R. G. 
Wilier, the veteran missionary. Among men noted 
in statccraft #ho hive died were William H. Wheeler, 


ex Vide of the 
b. 


the Italian Minister: £ 


United States ; Depretia, 
yvashburne, ex-Minister 


to Franee: Jobn Taylor, the head of the Mor-- 
mon botv; Cardinei Jaccbini, the wily Italian 
politician acd (Sir S‘afford North- 


cote), the sii Conservative leader. Ino the lit- 
erary world there have >ecn few deaths of famous 
people. The blind poet, Philip Bonrke Marston ; the 
great Rassian journalist, M. Katkoff; Mrs. Mulock- 
Craik, the novelist; Prof. S. F. Baird, the naturalist ; 
Ben: Perley Poore, the veteran Washington jour- 
nalist, aud Ms3i Emma are the names 
that occur to us. We shou'd not forget to add 
to this brief necrology the rames of Alpheus 
Hardy, the philanthropist; of Catherine L. 
Wolfe, whose benefacticns to the Episcopal Church 
and to the Metropolitan Art Museum are s> well 
known; of John Roach, the famous manuafact- 
urer; of J. B. Eadz, the ergineer ; of Herr Krupp, 
the great German gun-maker ; and of Baker Pasha, 
the soldier. The last name to be included in the list 
of the honored dead is that of the Hon. Daniel E. 
Mauning, lately Secretary of the Treasury, who died 
on Saturday Jast. He wasamaa of eminent abil- 
ities and of ungnestioned personal charact er. 


ABROAD. 

Miscussion rather than action bas characterised 
Evglish polities duriog the past year. There haa 
been no change of ministry, and although there have 
been several changes of position by prominent 
leaders there has been no marked change of public 
sentiment. The pass3ge of the Crimes bill, and the 
at'empt under Mr. Balfour to euforce it, have repre- 
sented the most definite political action of the year. 
The differences between the two parties have become 
more pronounced. Lord Hartington and the Lib 
erals of his school aia much further away. from Mr. 
Gladstone and the Liperals of his school than a year 
ago. So far, inswite of the cccasiozal withdrawal 
from the L beral-Unionist party of some leader like 
Sir Georve Trevelyan, there has been almost no evi- 
deuce of any reunion of the two separated sections 
of the old Liberal army. (1 the contrary, as dis- 
cussion has gone on and political passions have been 
aroused, the separation bas become more marked. It 
is now improbable that Lord Ilartington and 
the old Whig elemeat of which he was the natural 
leader will ever egain retarn to the Liberal fold. 
Some sort of corlescence with the Conservatives 
will probably be the outcome of the present situa- 
tion. Ov ibe other hand, the Liberals who have 
follow.d Mr. Gladstone's lead and are supporting 
more €sruestly than ever the principle of Home Rule 
for Ireland are iikely to form the advance guard of 


the progressive political life of England during the 
coming decaiie The retirement of men like Lord 
Hartington aud Mr. Bright makes it easier for the 
TANK ind nie of the Liberal party to move more 


raydiy, as these meno have tora fo: PASE eXer- 
cised a defini conservative it 


Tbe icizo Urimes Act was introcuced by the Goy- 
ernment in March, and, after a protracted debate, 
was passed by an overwhe'ming majority. This bill 
is the e'ghty six'h coercion biil that has seen passed 
durirg the present century, aud this is the most sig- 
nificantand comprehensive comment that van be made 
aponit. Late ip thesummer the National |. was 


formally proclaimed, which means thet all meetizgs 
of its members, or discussions guder its anspices. or 
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reports of meetings by newspapers and all participa- 
tion in its management, are illega!, and the offenders 
subject to special and summary process of arrest and 
trial. Under this proclamation several prominent 
Irish leaders and one English politician of social and 
political distinction have been arrested, tried, and 
condemned, and are now serving out terms of im- 
prisonment. On the whole, order in Ireland has not 
been disturbed by any extended outbreaks or by apy 
unusual violations; the Irish people, appreciating the 
immense gain of Libera! support in England, and the 
sensitiveness of that support to anything like violation 
of .public order, have shown an unusual power 
of self-restraint, and have responded to the action of 
the Conservative Government by a very general 
silence and orderliness. Recent by-elections have 
shown very considerable Liberal gains, and wouid 
seem to indicate the gradual] education of the Eng- 
lish democracy to the principle of Home Rule. Ua- 
til this question is disposed of, the Liberals are not 
likely to make any other question promiuent, their 
determination being to hold the attention of the 
English people to the Irish question until it has 
been definitely and finally settled. When that 
is accomplished, however, the Liberals are ready 
to go on with their programme of political expan- 
sion. The question of disestablishment in Wales, 
and home rule for all parts of Great Britain, will 
come to the front among the Liberals as soon as 
they have finished the Irish business. The year has 
been, in the main, one of political discussion on a 
great scale, both within and wituout the walls of 
Parliament, Mr. Gladstone's rolicy having been from 
the first to convert the English constituencies at large 
to his methods of settling the Irish question. 


The celebration in June of the semi-centennial of 
the Queen’s coronation called forth universal expres- 
sion of loyalty to a sovereign whose personal character 
has greatly reinforced the influence of her official 
station. The most interesting feature of the general 
expression of interest in the Jubilee was the publi- 
cation by many men of the first rank of surveys and 
interpretations of English life during the Victorian 
age. These various delineations of the movement of 
English thought and opinion made clear what has 
long been felt by all intelligent students of English 
history, that the Victorian age is pre-emineutly the 
era of .the English citizen, and that its chief signifi- 
cance is to be scught on the political side in the ex- 
pansion of political privilege. By the passage of the 
Representation Act of 1584, and the Redistribution 
Act of 1885, the basis of English suffrage was extended 
to more than 2,500,000 men who had never before 
been voters. The position of the working classes has 
been revolutionized. The Trad¢s-Union bill of ‘+871 
made the employee the equal of the employer before 
the law as parties to a contract. Theemploymentof 
women and children in factories and mines has been 
regulated ; better sanitary conditions have been im- 
posed upon factories and tenement-houses; the 
principle of arbitration has been widely applied, and 
co-operation has long since ceased to be experi- 
mental on the side of distribution, whatever may be 
said of it on the side of production. 


A year ago the chief interest in European politics 
centered in Bulgaria ; during tbe present year it has 
alternated between France and Germany. Prince 
Ferdinand, accepting the popular call from Bulgaria, 
took advantage of the complications of the situation 
to taxe the reinsof power, and although his elec- 
tion has never been forma!ly recognized, he continues 
to hold his position. Russian policy toward Balgaria 
is of course unchanged ; Russian foreign policy never 
changés ; it is of the most elementary character, and 
may be summed up in the general declaration : Get 
all that you can as rapidly as possible. The general 
situation in Centra! Europe ba; been so threatening 
that Rus:ia has not been able to act her own pleasure 
in the Bulgarian matter, and therefore, although in- 
trigues and uncertainty continue to characterize the 
situation, the Bulgarians still maintain their autono- 
my, and Prince Ferdinand still wears his uncomfort- 


able crown. 


Genera!ly speaking, the history of the'year has been 
one of successive war alarms. More than once the 
tension of feeling between France and Germany has 
been so great that an actual collision has seemed 
imminent, especially on the arrest of Schnaebeles, 
who was accused of being a French spy engaged in 
examining the German frontier. But Bismarck did 
rot crish a war with France, or was not ready for it, 
aud ilic Fieuch people as a class are equally reluc- 


tant, so that rational and prompt explanation on the 
part of Germany removed the danger. The peril of 
actual conflict has not been so ‘great, however, in 
Western as in Oentral Europe. The latent antago- 
nism between Russia on the one hand and Austria and 
Germany on the other has been steadily becoming 
more pronounced, and the extreme watchfulness with 
which each of these nations is regarding the other 
shows the common apprehension of danger. Recently 
the concentration of Russian troops in Poland has 
very seriously alarmed Austria and given rise to con- 
siderable uneasiness in Germany. IKussia has ex- 
}lained that her intentions are entirely pacific, and 
that she is only meeting on a similar scale the great 
forces which both Germany and Austria are concen- 
trating on her own frontiers. 


The close of the year finds Europe still armed to 
the teeth and staggering under a tremendous load of 
debt. Every flagging national energy in at least 
four of the leading States is whipped into unnatural 
activity in the determination to develop every re- 
source in the preparation for war. 
has been thoroughly organized under (Ga2neral Bou- 
langer, and is undoubtedly a more efficient body than 
it has been for many decades. The incomparable 
drill and personnel of the German army are steadily 
advanced, and the Government has just introduced 
a bill into the Raichstag which will still further 
increase the efficiency of the German military organi- 


zation. Russia and Austria are following in the same 


direction, and thoughtful observers are already be- 
ginning to ask whether the burden can be indefinitely 
increased. Earope is now divided into two great 
camps by the alliance of Russia and France on the 
one hand and of Garmany, Austria, and Italy on 
the other, and nothing has prevented the outbreak 
of hostilities except the conviction that when a war 
comes it will be the most terrible in history, and for 
this reason each Great Power hesitates to assume the 
responsibility. England for some time past has 
stood largely outside of Oontinental diplomacy, 
although it is believed that at least an understand- 
ing exists between the English Government and 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. In the far East there 
has been very little movement during the past year, 
although it is known that Russia is steadily though 
quietly: advancing, and is iutrenching herself as 
rapidly as she moves. The retirement of Lord 
Lytton from India strengthens the English position 
in that country. His successor, Lord Duff:rin, is 
one of the most competent and able of the English 
diplomatists. 


In France the struggles and intrigues of the various 
groups who make up the Assembly have recently culmi- 
nated in the resignation of President Grévy and in 
the election of M. Oarnot as his successor. The causes 
which led to this result are so recent that it is unnec- 
essary to recount them in detail. Political jealousies, 
inability of the Republicans of different shades of 
opinion to work together, and the incessant intrigue 
of Monarchists of all shades bore their fruitin the re- 
tirementof M. Grévy. This result could not have been 
effected, in all probability, if the implication of M. 
Wilson, President Grévy’s son-in-law, in certain cor- 
rupt practices connected with thesale of decorations 
and the use of his position as a matter as influence 
had not been made public. 
would seem to bring out two facts: the prevalence of 
& low standard of political morality among certain 
classes of French politicians, and, on the other hand, 
the development of a popular sentiment which is 
strong enough to inflict a severe penalty on such 
offenders. M. Carnot is a comprouwise candidate, and 
the ministry which he has been able to form is a com- 
promise ministry. It is impossible to forecast what 
the future of his Government will be. His moat 
serious difficulty will be to obtain support among the 
deputies, whose political jealousies and general lack 
of political organization make it extremely difficult 
to carry on apy parliamentary government by their 
support. Oa the whole, the Republic has gained popu- 
lar confidence and is probably stronger than ever. 


The hold of Prince Bismarck on German policy 
shows as yet no sign of loosening. Early im the year 
the Government introduced into the Reichstag an 
army bill which provided for the material increase 
of the army on a peace footing. The Liberals strong- 
ly opposed the measure, offering, by way of com- 
promise, to vote for an increase of the army by an 
addition of two-thirds of the number of men asked 
for by the Government, upon condition that the term 


The French army 


These developments 


| 


of service in time of peace should be reduced from 
three to two years. They were able to carry the 
majority with them, and when the vote was taken 
the Government was defeated by a majority of thirty- 
nine. Prince Bismarck immediately dissolved the 
Reichstag, and on the same day a decree was issued 
appointing a date for general elections for a new 
Reichstag. The campaign which followed was 


rendered especially interesting by the direct inter-— 


ference of the Pope in behalf of Prince Bismarck’s 
measure. Although this interference was resented 
in some quarters, it probably contributed to the result 
of the elections, which were favorable to the Govern- 
ment, a majority of the delegates elected to the new 
Reichstag supporting the Septennate bill. AI] these 
matters, however, have been completely over- 
shadowed of late by the development of a serious 
and dangerous disease in the throat of the Orown 
Prince. That the trouble is cancerous in character 
can no longer be doubted, and that the issue of it 
will be fatal is almost equally certain. Unfortunate- 
ly, the only uncertainty in the situation is the length 
of time the life of the Crown Prince may be 
spared. His condition bas cast great gloom over 
Garmany,.and has filled Europe with apprehension. 
It is known that in the event of his death and the 
accession of his son there would in all probability 
be a continuation of the present policy which has 
turned Germany into a great camp, aud that abso- 
lutism would find in young Prince William: an ag- 
gressive exponent. 


1887-1888. 
fie issue carries our New Year's greeting to our 


many readers. They have made 1887 the most. 


prosperous year in the history of The Obristian Union. 
lts list of readers is larger in 1887 than in 1886, as 
the list in 1886 was larger than in 1885, and the 
list is not only constantly increasing, but with an 
increasing increase. 
fore, our thanks to our readers for the past year’s 
prosperity as well as our best wishes for their happy 
new year; for our enlarged and enlarging list is due, 
not to premiums, canvassers, or special advertising, 
but to the fact that so many of our readers count 
themselves personal friends, and endeavor to intro- 
duce to other homes the paper which has brought cheer 
and inspiration to their own. We welcome this fact 
not only as a token of personal friendship, but also 
as a testimony—the best possible testimony—that The 
Ohristian Union is fulfilling measurably its cherished 
purpose, and that an enlarging number of families 
in all denominations and all sections are in sym- 
pathy with its principles and its purposes. The 


Christian Union wishes every home it enters a happy 


new year, with the happiness of liberty without law- 
lessness, purity without asccticism, truth without 
dogmatism, righteousness without rigor ; the happi- 
ness of a love that is law and a law that is love. 


UNSCIENTIFIC AND IRRATIONAL. 
CORRESPONDENT who has much real knowl- 


edge of Indians, gained by experience and 


direct observation among them, writes us as follows : 


Every now and then some of our leading men here say 
they want to hear about the Indians, and to learn what I 
think about them. Bat I find, usually, that they wish to tell 
me of their own ideas and theories. When we meet at social 
assemblies they deliver long orations about evolution and 
the law of the survival of the fittest, and quote Darwin and 
Aluxley and Herbert Spencer till the whole subject seems 
tiresome. ‘* The conclusion of the whole matter,’’ as they 
regard it, is that it is right to exterminate the Indians 
because they are an inferior race, and are an obstacle in the 
way of the progress of our country. 

They say the Indians are incapable of civilization, and 
that those who are trying to improve them are actuated by 
foolish and romantic sentiment. When I ask them how they 
know what the Indians are capable of, and whether they 
have ever observed or studied them so as to have an actual 
knowledge of their character, they reply that it is not neces- 
sary to see individuals, that it makes no difference what are 
the qualities of individuals, as everything depends on uni- 
versal laws, and these laws req ire the sacrifice of the weak 
for the interest and benefit of the strong throughout all 
departments of being. When I remark that this seems a 
selfish philosophy, they assure me that all intelligest people 
are now aware that selfishness is the real meaning and 


rightful law of all existence. It all seems to mea kind of 


excuse for their lazy indifference to Indian subjects, and 
that they say such things partly because they like to hear 
themselves talk. 

Only.a few evenings ago I met a well-known literary 


man who asked me to tell him something of Indians that I" 


had seen and lived among. I replied that some of them are 
improving and some are not. Just then a gentleman in the 


This issue carries with it, there- 
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company, who announced himself as ‘‘ an advanced liberal ”’ 
in theology, began the sort of lecture which I have de- 
scribed, and continued it all the rest of the evening. The 
drift of it all was to the effect that if anybody was to abuse 
or despoil or murder an Indian, we should rather encour- 
age and applaud him, as he 1s carrying out a great univer 
sal and beneficent purpose, in getting the weak out of the 
path of the strong. He said, distinctly, that it was wrong 


‘to protect and cherish the weak, that it is best that they 


should be destroyed, and that we ought to clear the way for 
the strong and superior races everywhere. He referred to 
many instances in history, such ss theextinction of Poland, 
and the oppression of Greece by the Turks, and of Italy by 
the Austrians, and when | asked if he approved the means 
used by tyrants to suppress struggling patriotism—the dun- 
geon, the halter, and the assassin’s dagger—he said, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly. There is no sentiment or morality in nature. The 
world rightly belongs to the strong.’’ 

I do not suppose it is worth while to talk to such men, 
as I doubt whether they really care anything about the sub- 
ject, but of course they discourage some who might other- 
wise take an interest in our efforts to promote justice and 
right in dealing with Indians. Can you suggest anything 
for such cases? Iam, sincerely yours, 


Our correspondent is right in thinking it not worth 
while to take such men too seriously. They do not 
take themselves very serionsly. The only redeem- 
ing feature about their talk is its humorous and con- 
scious exaggeration. They are not quite so cold- 
blooded as they pretend. They are merely and lazily 
indifferent. They like to talk, and they talk very 
well, if airy assumption, vague generalization, and 


contempt for facts are the materials which consti- 


tute good talk. But nothing they say will bear 
analysis. It is based upon nothing, is incoherent 
and irresponsible, and is throughout flatly contra- 
dicted by facts in overwhelming number, which are 
easily accessible to any one who wishes to know the 
truth about the capacity of the Indian - civiliza- 
tion. 

Few things are shallower than the pretense of 
scientific authority on the part of those who thus 
declaim against all effort to civilize our Indians. 
Science does exactly what these men contemn and 
despise : it observes facts carefully and patiently. 
The only general conclusions which have much value 
are those which result from theobservation and com- 
parison of mary facts. .The-civilization which we 
may reasonably des're for Indians, and require of 
them, is a life of self support by their own honest 
industry, obedience to law, and orderly conduct, 
avoiding all injury to their neighbors, with the degree 
of public spirit which is necessary to insure the per- 
petuity of society. This civilization has been at- 
tained by mavy Sioux Indians on the Oheyenne 
River, Standing Rock, and Devil’s Lake Reserves in 
Dakota, among the Chippewas at White Earth, Min- 


nesota, among the Puyallups at Nisqually and. 


Skokomish on Puget Sound, among the Klamaths 
and Modocs in Southern Oregon, and in many other 
places. | 

Intellectual seriousness disposes men to acquaint 
themselves with the facts of a subject before they 
talk about it in a tone of authority. 

The writer recently heard a company of business 
men talking about Indians, and they came to the 
conclusion that, as none of the race have become 
successtul bankers or civil engineers, it is therefore 
clear that they are incapable of civilization. And 


‘ yet not one of these business men could organize a 


bank, even if somebody gave him the money, and not 
one of them knows anything of civil engineering. Is 
the white man’s superiority to be demonstrated by 
refusing all opportunity to the Indian, requiring 
bricks without straw, and demanding more from 
him in the way of civilized performance than most. 
white men are capable of? 

Experienc3 has not yet shown that injustice and 
oppression are safe and profitable. How flippart is 
all this modern pseudo-scientific talk about society 
without morality, all this sneering at justice as a 
romantic sentiment, when considered in the blazing 
light of the retributions for national injustice and 
oppression which flame all aloag the road which man 
has traveled in the past! None of the friends of 
justice aad right should be discouraged by the indif- 
ference they encoanter, or by the people who amuse 
themselves by disparaging the value of facts. 
‘America affords no better field for rational effort for 
improvement, for real evolution, than is afforded by | ar 
certain of our Indian tribes. This whole Indian busi- 
ness constitutes a small but rather dirty corner in 
oyr national housekeeping. Let us try to put itin 
better condition. There is a chance, by a few years 
of wisely directed effort, to make things better for a 
considerable number of human beings for all time 
to come, and many of the most intelligent, practical, 
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and public-spirited men of our country are giving 
earnest thought and effort to the Indian problem. 
What is this problem? It is the question how 
Indians shall be brought to a condition of self-sup- 
port, and of equal rights before the law, in which 
they will no longer require the special protection 
and control of the Government. It is important for 
the white people of our country that the Indians 
should have a fair chance, should be improved and 
civilized. If the inferior race is not instructed and 
elevated, it will be pauperized and debased. When- 
ever that is the fate of an Indian tribe, its women 
will be an everlasting curse to white youog men, and 
to the homes of white people. Perhaps a part of the 
retribution for our natioaal wrong and injustice to 
the Indians may come upon us in that way. 


D> 


CONCERNING RUNNING IN DEBT. 


CORRESPONDENT writes us for aid in his 

perplexity. He is married and living on a sal. 
ary of $600, which certainly does not leave a large 
margin for saving. He has a debt incurred in get- 
ting his education—that is, his equipment for life. 
This debt falls due next March, and he has nothing 
wherewith to pay it. Heis at his wits’ end, and he 
wonders if there is any loan company of which he 
could borrow, on personal credit and a life insurance 
policy, enough money to pay this debt, making the 
loan payable in three annual installments. We 
answer his question here through the columns of 
The Christian Union because it represents a common 
case and affords an opportunity for counsel which 
will have a wider application. 

There are some things for which it is legitimate 
that a man should runindebt. Oneisahome. If 
the interest on the investment, plus taxes, repairs, 
and insurance, is not more than hecan afford to pay 
as rent, such a debt is ordinarily prudent—for he 
thus puts himself under bonds gradually to pay off 
the debt and b3come the owner of his bome ; and 
meanwhile his expenditures are no greater than they 
would be without the debt. So it is legitimate to 
incur a reasonable debt in acquiring an education. 
Education is capital, anda man may properly borrow 
a certain amount of capital, only being careful to 
borrow no more than he has reasonable assurance he 
will be able to repay within a reasonable time or 
within the time definitely agreed upon. 

Bat when a man runs; in debt, if he agrees to pay 
it at a time specified, he must keep that obligation 
constantly before him, and his first duty must be to 
meet, that obligation before he incurs any other and 
new ones. Ualess, for example, he can see his way 
clear to live married on a3 little as it will cost him 
to live single, he ought not, except in very extraor- 
dinary circumstances, to take on him the obligations 
of marriage until he has provided, or reasonably 
assured himself that ha can provide, for his otaer 
and precedent obligation. 
of running in debt is that the debtor will forget his 


obligation until the timeof payment comes, and then 


be appalled to find himself wholly unprepared ; to 
meet it. We cannot help wondering, for example, 
what assurance our correspondent has that he could 
pay his present indebtedness in three annual install- 
meats. If we understand his figures aright, thethree 
annual installments would leave him only $100a 
year toliveon. Has he carefally counted the cost ? 
Is he gure that he can liv: on that‘ If not, he is 
only proposing to ann! one uofalfilled obligation 


by entering into another obligation which will proba- 


bly be unfulfilled when the time of fulfillment comes. 

These are not very encouraging, and may not seem to 
be very sympathetic, words to the correspondent who 
looks to us for help, or at least for sympathy. But 
we have some hope that reporting his case and 
commenting on it may bea help to some other reader 


of The Christian Union before he has placed himself 


in the same predicament. . The general principle: is 
this : Never incur a debt unless you can s2e tolerab! 

definitely where the money is coming from with which. 
to pay the debt when it becomes dug ; and when you 
have incurred a debt, keep it constar tly before you 
and lay by something evéry year to meet the debt 
until it is met and paid off. To these principles there 

are few, if any, exceptions. 

Bat what shall our friend do? and he probably 
represents thousands of others in like circumstances 
who bave rua in debt, and who have not the where- 
withal to meet the obligation. Do not try to trans- 
fer the debt from one creditor to another; this does 
not pay the debt. Go to your creditor, tell him 
frankly your condition, , and set, yourself diligently 


One of the great dangers’ 


to work to pay him byinstallments. In this partic- 
ular instance we advise our friend, though it is 
advice more eagily given than followed, to save at 
every hazard something between now and the first of 
March, then his creditor with that something 
in hand, pay him on account, and ask for the oppor- 
tunity to pay the balance in-similar installments ; 
only make the installments quarterly or monthly 
instead of annually; the oftener you face your debt 
the earlier you will be likely to get it paid off. 


The Lecture-Room Talk which we print in our Sunday 
Afternoon this week will sound to the friends of Henry 
Ward Beecher almost like a voice from the general 
assembly and church of the first-born whic’ are written in 
heaven. It was uttered at the close of the year 1882, was 
taken down then, but could not, of course, be published by 
us in time for that a s issne, and has not before been 
printed. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


OREFATHERS Eventing the Congregational Club 

took a new departure. It was ladies’ evening. 
Music Hall was filled with a brilllant company. It was 
a c»mbination of festivity, music, oratory, and comedy, 
«hich one imagines might almost startle the Puritans 
in their graves. If modern spiritism is a sclence of 
manifestations from the other world, it is strange that 
raps were not heard {n platoons; indeed, that the tables 
did not tumble and the china smash, or even that 
specters were not seen flitting through the hall. Imag- 
ine Brewster, or Miles Standish even, beholding the 
anniversary of their landing on Plymouth Rock ob- 
served by a travesty of their notions by Mark Twain ! 
For some years the appetite for wit on these occasions 
‘has grown by what it feeds on, and this time it was 
thought expedient to tntroduce a professfonal humorist, 
The cid j>kes were ‘‘ monotonous,” and there was a 
reliah for something fresh—an utterance from a real 
orthodox tn his profession. Tae Secretaries of the 
American Board were present ; the sober brows of Purl- 
tan descent wera ready to erase all wrinkles by letting 
flashes of humor and mirth play over the counte- 
nance !{ke flashes of lightning on the landscape. Of 
course it would not do to keep the expectant multt- 
jude wafting—the appstite was keen for a genuine 
orthodox post-prandial. The programme was 80 
arranged that, after the brief introductory address 
by the President, and briefer remarks of a sober cast by 
Governor Ames, Mr. Clemere was introduced, and 
received with enthusiasm. As he stepped forward, the 
personation of concealed mystery, everybody was eager 
to catch the first flash which should tllumine and make 
bright Congregationallsm. Mr. Clemens, evidently ap- 
preciating the flexibilty of the syatem, described, in his 
Inimitable way, how 4 well prepared after-dinner speech 
can be made to serve on all occasfons at which one is 
lable to be cailed up. The man who has such a speech 
at a festival is as near heaven as he can get in this 
world ; the man who has ft not is perilously near the 
other place. There were many expressions of incredu- 
lity in the features of the audience as to the /iteral truth 
of this remark ; yet the audience laughed—for wag not 
this the decorous thing to do? Mr. Clemens fillus- 
trated his dogma as to the after-dinuer speech by adapt- 
ing it to a meeting of giangers, to a wedding breakfast, © 
and to an inquest. By changing a few words, three or 
four, and by adapting the delivery to the sentiment and 
feeling on each occasion, the speaker showed how 
‘‘spread eagle” and ‘‘gush,” in the arts of a master, 
may go the rounds {n the thinnest garbs of speech and 
make an impression every time. But he mistook his 
audience. Some have been ‘‘cudgeling thelr brains ” 
ever since to find the nerus—that fs, to see where the 
Forefathers came in at all—for was not this Forefathers’ 
| Day? Others’ pronounced it ‘‘a ridiculous mess.” 
Some have not recovered from the shock to their 
modesty. O:hers still thought there was genuine 
wit, but.be should have ‘left the funeral out.” 
Waien.Mr. Clemens comas to Boston again he may gala 
great success if he wiil fliustrate how the changing 
ofa or twold app‘ications to the Missionary Soc! 
ety, or at.an examination before a councll, or ia a ser- 
mon or speech, to sult the occasion, might, like the old 
Farmer's Almanac, carry one througa all latitudes of 
Congregationalism. But wit always recofls when it 
rvdely enters the sanctuary of the soulinosorrow. I 
faucy the Orthodox Club has had all {t wants of comedy 
of a professional sort for the present. If, however, {i 
really desires to. introduce the features of a variety 
theater, it cannot do better than to import Mr. Clemens 
again. As a psychological problem, it {fs difficult to 
decids which is the more amusing—to ba always con- 
.8clously orthodox or always consciously funny. The 
Hon, Chauncey M, Dips®, of New York, spoke 
elc quently, he being the chief guest the evening. 
Tae Temple Quartet diséoursed sweet music, other 


lively speeches were interposed, and if the people did 
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not get s!] the variety thev could stow away on one oc- 
casion it is useless to try spain. 


Santa Claus has been the iuspiration of symposium 
and of general comment. It Js a question whether the old 
Saint should continue to be tc lerated. The Boston ‘* Her- 
ald,” in respcnse to inyulries, elicited op!nious from 
a large number of clergymen, wao took various ground 
—some for, some against, and some a middle ground. 
It ig notable that the discussion did not range at all 
along theo'ogical Haes, some of tne stiffest old-school 
men coming cut for the Saint, and some of the /{iberals 
not taking to kim Perhaps this attention to Santa 
Cl+us is a necessity to keep up rensation in the lull of 
the Andover controverry. Why shcu'd he not be put 
under the microscope or into the balances aud weighed ? 
Is not this a scientitic age ? Should not Carlstlans put 
on the boois of iiteraiism, and, as a pligrim, esteff in 
hand, walk rourd the world ? 


In close connection with the Sinta Claus symposium, 
the ‘‘Sundsy Herald” came cu: with another on the 
problem of immortalliy. mlafsters of the several denom- 
insations—Hebrews, Catholics, and Protestants—giving 
thelr reasons for the ballef of {wmortality, and good 
reading itis. Who sha’) say sfter this that the Sunday 
newspaper is rot 8 valusb'e chanuel for clergymen to 
pour the G pel sireams through ? 


Althouch Christmas, Sunday was cold and cloudy, 
with a fall of snow. services were largely 
attended. 
the spectacle of a sad Cegenersey to the eyes of old 
Sam Adams who «readed Eotscopacy as vehemen!ly ss 
he did a king. Y-t be mizht behold, on a careful 
scrutiry, the uritsn leaven has permeated the 
State Coureco more potently than 2 has independency. 
It seems to me thatthe church cbeervsoccs of Shristmas 
in Boston ar¢ healtoy—all denominations enicring with 
more cr lees into the servicer, no lcager kaving 
them exc'usively to Cathoiics ane Caurchmer. At the 
Giobe Theater. in tae evenirg, Dr. Books 
conducted the Harvard College se) vice, first telling the 
story of the Advent sein the Evaryel, then p-eaching 
asermon fu)! of the Gozpel spirit, showing that it has 
not fully coms fa theearth The power and influence 
of Jesus have not reached their hignest ; he fe spreading 
through society steadiJy to moke it (uristian socially, 
moral y, and spiritually. Tcese ibeater services are 
the religious feature now. lt is evident that the 


pure Gospel, in distinction from ecclestasiicisms, fe 
working larger leven. 
The Beton Herald” philoso thus on Dr. 


Cla'k’s appeslin behaif of the American Board in the 
Copgregstionalist :’ 

‘From this point cf vicw, the recent contest is seen in a 
different light from thatin which many have regarded it. 
It was believed to bean ftene for the intezrity of the old 
faith; buat Dr. Alden and his friends, in making this con- 
tention, bave forced the s- paration ot those on whom they 
could best rely for aid inthe dry time that is near at hand. 
Itis in the power of the libera: Congrezationa! parishes, 
which are mostly in New England, to compel a halt in the 
crusade which the majortiy of the Board have ordered 


against them; and if the present policy of the board is not. 


greatly modified, the work in the foreign field will be sadly 
crippled in a very short period. I. is more and more appar 
ent that this great missionary bard is in such a perplexed 
financial condition that it cannot face its coming obitga- 
tions on the basis of expenditure employea in recent years, 
and it would seem that it must soon make terms with the 
clergy and parishes whom it has alienated, if it would avoid 
a serious limitation of its usefulness.’’ 


IN AND ABJUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE necessary votes fn favorof unliing Hyde Park 

to Caicago were suppised to have been secured 

at the last election ; but several questions have arisen, 
some of these involvicg fine points of law, which make 
it very doubtful if the annexat!cnu legal. Uattl, there- 
fore, a decision of the Supreme C -urt had becn recelved, 
the authorities of the big village were unqiliing ts give 
up their trusts, belag uncertain to whom those trusts 
belonged, and wishing to avo!d the ceaseless trouble 
and lfiigation which would result incase the annexation 
should ever be deciared void. The cfiictlals of Caicago, 
however, as if they feared that Hyde Park would run 
away, or be stolen by somebody else, before the court 
could rencer a judgment, or as if they thought that 
their claim was so weak that it ought to bestrengthened 
by’ the traditional nine points of possession, prc cseded 
jast week to cemand tbe surrender, and by virtue of 
their superior strength to take p sseesion, of the new 
domain. Chicsgo: flizers tok charze of the Polive and 
Fire and H-alth and Public Works Departments, and of 
the water works. The Caicsgo Schoo! Board arsumed 
control of the schools without any transfer of them ; 
men who were building were arrested if toey cculd not 
show Chicago authority; even burial permits were 
n'lowed only when they came from the city cfficers. 
ti. Comptroller of Hyde Park and others 


Puritan Boston on this day would present 


| who refused to give up thelr trusts were broken into, 


and the cfficers themselves were forcibly, though not 
violently, removed under protest ; and policemen se/zad 
the village hall, and for a short time guarded it night 
and day. Had the two parties been at all ¢q ai in 
paysical force, there might have been a battle other 
than of words. The city has undoubtedly acted very 
much as we might expect a baron of the Middle Ages 
to act toward a weaker neighbor. and Its right has been 
that which comes from might. Happily, a consclousness 
of this has at length dawned upon those who were most 
active. At present the siege has been raised from the 
village hall, and the use of {t and of the records is con- 
ceded to the Hyde Park cfficers. There is undoubtedly 
a great deal of opposition to the annexation scheme on 
the part of the best citiz:ns of this large suburb, who do 
not wish to be under the city government, nor to have 
saloons, which hitherto have been prohibited from large 
sections, set up on every corner. The promoters of the 
scheme are sald to be certain real estate speculators and 
professional politicians. 


The various societies which have sought to raise funds 
for the rellfef of the fam'lles of the dead and impris- 
oned Anarchists, and whose plans for a union mesting 
were destroyed by the Mayor’s order probthiting beer, 
held three separate meetings on the 12h. Tne gather- 
Ings, to which an admission fee of twenty-fize cents was 
charged, were a tremendous success so far as numbers 
and proceeds were concerned. The exerclses were 
largely musical. Captain Black, who spoke at the grave 
of the executed men, was the chief orator; but, being 
in English, his speech was probably uaderstocd by 
only a portion of his audierc3. Jnstead of being Incen- 
diary, it consisted chiefly In a mild exposition of the 
power of music, and how in harmony it was with the 
sweet charity of which this gathering was an expres. 
sion. Tne speech which the audience seemed to appre- 
ciate and respond to more was in German, and conaisted 
In denouncing ‘‘our cfvil'zation ss a fraud and a 
delusion,” the ‘‘ cap!talistic press,” and the clergy, 
‘those numskulls, only three of whom bad opposed 
the fivefold murder.” It closed, however, with the 
sensible conc'usicon that ‘‘ the present system, miserable 
as it is, and however much {it deserves {t, cannot be 
overthrown with dynamite.’ Several policemen were 
present, though not a'l of them were in uniform, but 
their servicas were not needed. No red flags were 
played excepting one, which on closer inspection was 
eeen to be the banner cf of the singing scchttles. 
Moet of the oratory was cor fiaed to one of the meetings, 
the jack of it at the others being more than made up by 
an «xtra amount of beer and nofeo. At one place sixty 
kegs of beer were said to have been emptied. And 
under the inspiration of it, as the mornipg hours ap- 
proached, one man grew somewhat elconent over the 
‘‘ martyrs,” insisting, though no one denied it, that that 
was the proper titie to use and that he and al! the com- 
pany were ready to die for the aame principies. His 
speech was not considered very dangerous, inasmuch 
as mavy of his auditors sought t> excuse his exprestious 
on the ground of his be'ng drunk. 


The banqueting hall at Kinsley’s was put to a some- 


‘whet unaccvstomed use on the evening of the 14th, 


when the Rev. Thomas L J bhnson, formerly a slave, 
and later a walter at that restaurant, but now a mission- 
ary to Africa, delivered an address on his race and his 
workin Africa’ He was introduced by the Rev. Dr. 
McPherson. H's audience consisted of ladies and gen- 
tlemen prominent in church and missionary work, as 
well as his fellow-waiters. He spoke especially on the 
necessity that men of his race, who could endure the 
African climate so much better than white men, should 
carry On missionary work in that iand, the future possl- 
bilities of which he grsphically described. 


Nothing tends more to an enforcement of law than 
when an attack is made upon the police, for it arouses 
them to an energy and vigilance which they do not 
always have. The recent murderous attack on a police 
officer by acrowd of notorious law breakers, one of 
whom he was arresting, has led to a vigorous war on the 
whole gang. It is doubtful if criminals can do the city 
much better service than by making the police thor. 
oughly hostile to them. The people have shown very 
decidedly their disposition to stand by these officers in 
doing their duty. Those of them, as well as weak jus- 
tices of the peace, who have thought that a too vigorous 
prosecution of evil-doers might interfere with their hold- 
ing their offices, are ‘learning that the contrary i3 the 
safer policy. 

The Congregationalists of Caicago celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day on the evening of the 19:h rather by culti- 
vating the not un-Puritan grac3 of mutual acquaintance 
than by listening to the customary oration. More than 
400 people, most of whom knew a great deal more about 
Piymouth Rock than they did about each other, met 
at the Grand Pacific from 6 to 10 Pp m., in a very.en-~ 
joyable social reunion. What was called a ‘‘ New Eng- 
land supper” by virtue of the presence of ‘‘ Boston! 


baked bears,” and brown bread and doughnuts and 
pumpkin pie, was terved at 7.30. If the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth were not especially remembered, many pil- 
grims and strangers of Chicago were. 


The Swedish Evangelical Mission on the North Side 
dedicated a church lately which bas a seating capac- 
ity of 2000 The services were in English, prominent 
Presbyterian and Congregational pastors belag the 
epeakers, 


CONCERNING CHRISTIAN UNION. 
SEVERAL SUGGESTIONS FROM SEVERAL COR- 


RESPONDENTS. 
I.—A POSSIBLE BEGINNING. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


T seems to me that the consideration of the condi- 
tions and the possibilities of organic Christian 
unity which has been called cu', mcrae or less, by the 
D 2claration of the Bishops of the Episcopal Church on 
that sutject, has drawn public attention somewhat 
away from that which was more prominent a little 
earller—that of the practicability and the Christfan 
wisdom of some definite, well. considered, and thoroughly 
effective echeme of co-operation. The present stage of 
this discussion of Christian unity is, in my judgment, 
pre eminently one to which the statesmaniike counsel- 
of the Apostle directly spplies: ‘‘ Whereto we have 
already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us 
mind the same thing,” patiently beifeving that {n those 
things in which we are ‘‘ otherwise minded ” the one 
from the other, God will in due time ‘reveal even 
this unto” us. We are ae yet ‘otherwise minded,” 
for instance, on the subject of the Historic Eptscopate ; 
but the wisest social statesmanahip of our several rellg- 
icu3 organizations has certaloly attained to virtual 
unity on the subject of cur Christian duty to some of 
the burning social questions of the day, to some of the 
great moral issues which are now pressing so sorely upon 
us asa people. There may be and there doubtless are 
differences of opinion among us, as individual students 
of social issues, on the subject of the labor question, of 
marriage and divorce, of temperance, etc., etc. Buton 
none of these issues are we separated on denominational 
lines. 

What forbids, then, that there should be constituted, 
perhaps by the Evangelical Alllance, carefully const!- 
tuted commissions on certain of these great questions, 
with power and with the duty of dealing with them ina 
practical, a national, and a catholic anirit? For in- 
stance, a ‘‘ Christian Commission on the Labor Q iestion 
and on the Working Classes,” which should embrace 
the best Caristian statesmanship of a)l our several re- 
ligious organizatione—izuch men, if I may venture to 
illustrate my thought, as Bishop Potter, Dr. Lyman 
Abboit, Wm. H. Neff, of Cincinnati: a commission 
charged to siudy the question, by tub-committees, in 
ail its various bearings; to reach practical corclusions; 
to submit the results of that study to the judgment of 
the Christian community ; to organiza State sub com- 
missions and local committees ; in short, to grapple with 
the whole subject, as a reunited American Catholic 
Church embrécing all our now separated churches might 
do if there were such a comprehensive Coristian Church 
in the land. Were the Kvangelical Alifance to dea! in 
some such way with the great public issues which are 
now demanding a solution from the Chris:{an statesman- 
ship of our land and day, and which will probably be 
solved only thus, this gathering at Washington would 
prove, in God’s good providence, an epoch, not only in 
the history of these questions, but also in that of the 
restoration of the longed-for Christian unity. 

Wm. CuHauncy LAnapon, D.D. 
8ST. JaAMEs’ RECTORY, BEDFORD, Pa. 


UNEXPECTEDLY CLOSE COMMUNION. 


It was a question raised Jn a very practical manner 
the other day, whether the Protestant Episcopal Caurch 
recognizes the right of any but episcopaily confirmed 
persons to recelve the communion from the hands of its 
ministers. In one of the Episcopal churches of this city 
& person well known to all as a valued member of a 
neighboring Congreyational church was present at a ser- 
mon on the importance of coming to the Lord’s Table, 
and in consequence felt specially influenced not to with- 
draw whep the sacrament was administered, but to go 
forward ar . partake of it. Not, however, as it fell out, 
without what seemed like a slight indication of disap- 
probation on the part of others, which led to the question 
being plainly put to the rector, before going out at the 
conclusion of the service: ‘‘ Did I commit any c ffense 
in partaking of the communion here?” The answer 

ur rules for any to come to the 


was: co 
communion who have not been confirmed. Weshall be 


glad to have you come to be confirmed.” 

It would be gratifying to have, on the point just 
raised, some statement that could be regarded as au- 
thoritative, We question very much whether the Bishop 
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of New York would rule in favor of close communion. 
In the great cathedrals of Eagland open communton fs 
the rule. In the Amerfoan Prayer-Bock we find no trace 
of close communion In the invitation, ‘‘ Ye who do truly 
and earnestly repent you of your sins, and are in love 
and charity with your neighbors, and intend to lead a 
new life, following the commandments of God, and 


walking fsom henceforth in his holy ways, draw near 


with faith, ard take this holy sacrament: for your com- 
fort,” e'c We believe that, in fact. the Episcopal 
Church fs not likely to restrict this catholig#invitation 
by requiring submission to her pecullar usage a8 a con- 
dition of partaking of the Lord’s Table. Nor do we 
think that any local attempt at such a thing should pass 
without at least being brought to the notice of those who 
are appointed to see that all things are done as they 
should be. J. M. W. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 

By far the larger part of the evangelical churches fn 
this country are accustomed to observe the firat week in 
January asa Week of Indead, tho Evangell- 
cal Alliance is chiefly kuown to most of our churches 
through its annual list of topics for tals week. Now, 
while the week is very widely observed, tn many 
churches itis only in a spasmodic way. People are 
roused to a momentary interest, and then the work 
is over. There is no sustained effort, such as 8 concert 
of prayer for the conversion of the world, con- 
templated. To correct this, and make?that week 
the power which it ought to be, might not the 
Evangelical Alliance advantageously recommend that 
the month of December be observed by the churches 
as a season of devout preparation for what weuld 
then become in reality,ss well as in name, a holy 
week ? These weeks in December would have the ad- 
vantage of covering the pertod of Advent, recognized 
by our brethren who are governed by the eccleslastical 
year. This Advent season was formarly observed, and 
is now observed by the more devout, as a period of 
fasting and prayer in preparation for the Feast of the 
Nativity, jist as Lant is observed in preparation for 
Faster. In recognition of the effort of all Christians to 
draw closer together, and of the appoiatment of this 
season for the purpose, it would be an easy matter for 
our Eplecopalian brethren to revive their old traditions, 
and extend the solemnity of the Ember days of this sea- 
son to.the whole pertod of Advent. 
Christian Church might be placed in one attitude of 
special devotion. From this vantage ground, and with 
two winter months yet before them, what could not the 
churches do of spiritual work ? 

The reason why we cannot well harmonize in the ob- 
servance of Lent as the one or the principal period of 
humilfation and. prayer is that, with the methods of 
work which obtain {on most of our churches, this season 


comes £0 late as to leave little tims for reaping the 


results before the summer breaking up. 

Would not, however, such an obzervance of the Ad- 
vent season by the other churches be a graceful meeting 
of the udvances made a year ago by the Episcopal 
Church, and would it not secure a greater degree of co- 
operation {n spiritual work among all branches of the 
church‘than has ever yet obtained ? 

GrorGE A. JACKSON, 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


By THe Rev. W. 8. RAtNnsrorp. 


HAVE been asked by tho editor of The Christian 
Union to make some suggestions as to ministerial 
education in this country ; to make them fn the light of 
my own experience; to give a few hints that may be 
helpful to young men preparing for the ministry or just 
about to enter it; and to throw these suggestions and 
hints of mine, if it can be done, into a biographical 
shape. 
Let me first ssy that I most fully agree with the 
writer of an article ina late number of The Christian 
Union, who says that, “‘ judged by scholastic standards 
which are commonly employed in professional circles, 
ministerial education is much more advanced in Amer- 
ica than in England.” Our seminaries on this side the 
water are very much better equipped than any I know 
of in the Old Land. Tae theological training given in 
them is, in my judgment, as thorough as any obtained 


anywhere, even in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, at home; and, more than that, I think the men 
turned out from them are at least as competent as are the 
students that seek holy orders in the National Church 
in England. I do not think that there can be any 


- doubt that the pulpit of the United States is more ably 


filled taking it all in all—that {s, the Carlatian—than is 
the pulpit in the United Kingdom. And yet, I think 
that a very large number of our younger clergy suffer 
hoth {n their lives and in their ministry from a cause 
be removed, and which the young English 
clergyman, in the.National Church at least, does not 
equally suffer from. 
Let a young mans course of att 


Then the entire 


| 


and seminary, be as thorough 43 {t may, how can he by 
that course be fitted for the Immediate cfirection and 
government of achurch? Here, so far as I understand 
anything about it, is the radically weak spot in our 
modern American ministerlal life. A man eaves our 
seminaries and universities with some knowledge of 


books, but not nececsarily any know!'edge of men; and. 


a fisher of men, and not an expounder, he {s called to be. 
No wonder he falls; no wonder he is firm where he 
ought to be ylelding, and yleld!ng where be ought to be 
firm ; no wonder that, with unfortunate fatality, he finds 
his people’s corns and carefully stands on them. If he 
has been for three or four years at a large untversity, 
and mede any use of his opportunities, he cannot fall to 
have obtalved some practical knowledge of the ‘‘ hu- 
manities”” This knowledge he takes with him to the 
seminary, and nothing that he there learns will wery 
largely tend to increase it. He may go from 4 small 
university, or he may go from no unlveraity at all; and 
thus his sole knowledge of human nature, before he is 
called upon te take charge of that little world, a 
church, must be gained from his fellow-students and 
the professors under whom he studies. 
say aga'n, that he falls, and, without any fault of his 
own, makes mistakes that embitter and sometimes blot 
his after life, lessen his usefulness, and hurt the great 
cause he loves. During the early years of a man’s min- 
istry, however acceptably he may be able to write and 
deliver a scrmon, I say, a young clergyman would be 
altogether the better for befug under authority. We 
don’t take a student fresh from 4 mercantile collezeand 
put him at the head of a large banking firm; we don’t 
take a lawyer's clerk and hand over to him the concerns 
of a legal firm, or put him on the bench ; and yet wa 
take good, earnest, single-miaded, green youths and lift 
them to places of governance in the church of God. 
Any measure of success that has been vouchsafed to me 
is, I belleve, under God, due to my having fortunately 
remained tea years as a curate: one under authority, 


who had to do what he was bid, who had to give up his | 


own plans if those plans did not'commend themselves to 
those older clergymen under whom I[ served. Had it 
not been for a wise father’s advice. I might have accept- 
ed the first independent charge offered to me, less than 
two years after my ordination. If I had done eo, I most 
distinctly believe failure would have been before me. 

In all departments of modern life our duties become not 
simpler but morecomplex. This law of progress affects 
the church, as well asalilay work. The successful con- 
duct of a parish under any form of Christlan govern- 
ment demands to-day, perhaps more than it ever did 
before, a knowledge of men ; and there {s no school that 
I know of but the parish {tself in which this knowledge 
may be obtained. I think our large city parishes and 
churches should be s,«clal schools of this sort; in con- 
nection with almost all of them there mizht and shcu'd 
be sma!! schools of the prophets, in which one, two, or 
three, or even more young clergymen should be learning, 
under the wise direction of a successful pastorate, 
‘*‘ How to commend themselves to men's consclences in 
the sight of God.” If a reply is made tothis suggestion 
that our city churches do not afford such openings, I 
say they should be modeled until they do. I know they 
don’t afford such openings at present ; they are run too 
much as preaching shops ; they are, alas ! too often, not 
ao much (at least in the judgment of those who attend 
them) members of the Body of Carist, as places where 
peopie can be edifised by their favorite preacher. I 
would not say one word that could be considered as 
making light of the influence a trusted and beloved 
preacher can exercise from his pulpit over his constantly 
attending congregations ; but I do say that the greatest 
obstacle that to-day opposes the advance of the church 
seems to me to bethe deep-seated misapprehension of it in 
the minds of a large proportion of the people. They 
believe that our great city churches are embodiments of 
a spiritual luxuriou3ness; that the church {s a luxury, 
and not—as we Christians believe she is—the 'iving wit- 
ness to men on earth of the Living Gud; that she exlats 
not to fill her pews and pay her parsons, buc to witness 
to all men that God lives, toves, redeems,and rules. It 
seems to me that if we had a larger and truer apprehen- 
sion of the great churches’ duties, at least in city life, we 
would easily make room in those city churches for young 
clergy who would there, by contact with almost inflaite 
varieties of character and circumstances, while they 
listen to the ripe teaching of the man under whom they 
served, gain a practical experience that would immensely 
add to the efficlency of the whole Christian minisiry. 

To sum up: Our seminaries are good enough ; they 
give every intellectual assistance that we can expect 
them to give; but the mere congregational idea is so 
dominant in the modern church (by that I mean that 
our Cariatian people have been so trained to think of 
and aim for a congrezationsl success) that we have not 
done what the Church of England has done for the 
younger clergy. Over ten thousand of those clergy she 
trains for years, ascurates under authority, before she 
calls them to authority ; and some such school the great 
Church in the United States should and must provide. 


No wonder, I 
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HYMN FOR THE CLOSING YEAR. 
By SamveL V. Core. 


THOU that sealest nv the 
The days slip from us, and the years 
Grow silent with their hopes and fears; 
’Tis Thine to keep all things at last. 


We have not done the things we wou'd, 
A blotted page we render back : 
And yet, whate’er onr work mey lack, 
Thy work goes on, and Thon art zond. 


Thou movest in the moving years : 
Wherever man is, there Thou art, 
To overrule his feebler part, 

And bring a blessing out of tears. 


We Enow what blessings had their birth 
In Thy great purpose, and we sea 
What evil customa touched by Thee 

Are crumbling ruins in the earth. 


Thv hand has been in every age, 
To mold the ways of men and teach : 
The generations each to each 

To leave a nob/er heritage. 


I know the word fs in Thy breath 
That enides the wheels of time: I knew 
’Tis Thou that gnidest them, althouch 
They bear me toward the Vale of Death. 


And as the silent seascns pass 
Along their well-appointed way, 
Nor any hand is raived to stay 

The falling sands, the emptying glass. 


I own Thy promise, for I find 
In all Thy dealines evermore 
Thou teachest that the things hefore 
Are better than the things behind. 


A nobler lot awa'ts the con! 
Than that of dr'ng star and sun: 
Oar lives do not in cireles run, 
Bat ever onward to a goal. 


Thou, Opener of the years to Fe, 

Let me not Ince in woe or wea! 

The touch of that strong hand I feel 
Upholding and directing me. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
THE CUCKOO STRIKES TWELVE. 


F Rosalind were here,” I sald to mrvelf, as I gave 

the fire a vigorons stirring—‘‘if Yosalind were 
here, the fire would burn with better hears’ Everything 
takes advantage of Rosalind’s absence: the house ia 
less friendly and hospltable, and has bec come at times 
neglectful of that soothing ministration of a home to 
one’s unconscious longings for mute com pantonship ; 
the study has lost something which I cannot define, but 
the going of which has carried the charm of the place 
with ft; even the fire, which has been cheerful in all 
weathers, and set a persistent glow on the front of the 
sullee days, issluggish and faint-hearted. ‘Why should 
I sing and shine if there {s no face to put a halo about ?” 
it seems to mutter to itself as the sticks fall apart and 
the blaz3 smolders again for the twentieth time. It is 
the last night of the year, and one cannot resist the 
mood which bears him on {nto the silence and solituda 
of meditation. Without, the lonely stars watch the 
lonely earth across the abysses of space which nothing 
traverses save the invisible feet of light. The Christ- 
mas moon is waning below the horizon which shows 


yet no silvery token of its coming; the earth sleeps 


ander the ancient spell of winter. One is driven back 
on himself by a world which, for the time, is as mute 
as if birds had never sung, nor forests rustled, nor 
brooks prattled. One is driven back upoa himself, and 
finds the society nefther stimulating nor agreeable. 
There are times when one is excellent company for 
one’s self, but not on the last night of the year, when 
the house {fs deserted, and the fire watches for a chance 
to go out. 

I suspect that the companionship of the open fire 
is, after all, a negative thing ; an accompaniment to 
which one’s own mood furnishes the theme that ts 
always elaborated and expanded. If you are cheer- 
ful, your fire sings to you; 
faint and melancholy glow makes the clouds that 
encompass more threatening. It rises or sinks with 
your mood, and its song strikes the msjor or the 
minor tone according to the pitch of your thougnt. 
The man who cao cheerfully ‘‘ toast his toes” in all 
weathers wiil never lack a servile fire to flatter his self- 
satisfaction. Such man ts always boused against the 
storm ; he {s never abroad with the tempests. His little 
capital of life and love is a buried treasure which will 
not be lost {on any venture ; it feeds no large desire, sus 
tains no noble hops, is multiplied into no wealth that 
may be divided and subdivided until-it makes the 
many rich. The miserly man is of all men the moat 


if you are overcast, ita. 
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unlucky when he counts his fortune by the light of 
the last fire of the year. It {is all there; he touches 
every shining piece and knows that it is safe. But 
where are those greater possessions which yield the price- 
less revenues Of love and happiness? They are gained 
only by those who make great ventures ; who invest all 
their hope and j>y for the sake of the larger return 
which this inherited wealth, fortunately invested, 
secures. It isa great risk; but what large adventure, 
what splendid achievement, comes unattended with 
risk ? He only is perfectly secure from loss who hoards 
his treasure until it corrupts itself for want of use. On 
the other hand, as Loassing has said, he makes noble 
shipwreck who is lost in seeking worlds. It is better to 
go down cn the great seas which human hearts were 
made to safl than to rot at the wharves In ignoble an- 
chorage. It is far Letter to put one’s whole life into 
some noble venture of love or service than toasit at home 
with slippered feet always on the fender. 

“If Rosalind were here,” I said to myself again, ‘‘this 
fire would surely need less frequent stirring.”” When I 
laid the poker down and settled myself for further med- 
itation, the blaze suddenly kindled and brought the 
whole room into cheerful rellef. In the ruddy light my 
eyes caught the title of a famous book whose pages are 
often open in my hand. It was like com{fog unex 
pectedly upon a friend when one thought one’s self alone. 
I took it from its place and let it fall open upon my 
knee, where the dancing light wove arabarques of gold 
about the text, as the monks in the scriptorlum once 
intertwined the black letter with the glory of bird and 
flower. It was a wonderful book which lay there cpen 
to the fire ; a book which {s ‘‘ the precious life-blood of 
a master-spirit, {mbalm’d and treasur’d up on purpose 
to a life beyond life ;” a book deep almost as thought 
and great almost as life. I did not read the lines that 
were clearly lezible on my knee ; the great book seemed 
to speak its whole message without words I recalled 
the story of the man that wrote it; I followed him step 
by step through his stormy and arduous life ; I remem- 
bered all his losses and sacrifices ; I understood as never 
before the completeness of his self surrender. He had 
been a world-seeker ; he had missed the lower comforts 
of life ; for him the alien stars had burned, but not the 
cheerful fire of unadventurous ease. Had he made 
shipwreck ? If he had, his going down had strewn the 
shores of all time with a wreckaze so precious that it 
had made the whole world rich. This man had put his 
whole life of happiness into two great ventures ; he had 
risked all for love, and again he had risked all for the 
city that bore him; and his was a double loss. Of his 
splendid fortune of personal happiness there remained 
but a beatific vision and a lifelong devotion scorned and 
rejected. Surely it were better to live at ease with one’s 
self and one’s fire than tempt fortune thus! But then, 
I theught, are not the man and the bock and the vision 
and the great lifeto be reckoned in the full accounting ? 
Out of the bitter root of personal loss and sorrow these 
immortal flowers have bloomed ! 

** Tf Rosalind were here,’ I said to the fire, which was 
now burning cheerfully, ‘‘ she would show us the heart 
of this matter.” And as [ fell to thinking about her 
again, I saw how manifold are the workings of the law 
that a man must lose his life if he would find it, must 
give himself if he would really possess himself. I re- 
called one by one the that had spoken to me in 
the crises of my life, or companions 
when the road ran straight 


great ventures, the rewards of great risks. I eaw that 
these great spiritual and intellectual treasures had been 
gotten on many shores, plucked from the depths of 
many seas; that n> man is ever rich enough to divide 
with his fellows or bequeath to posterity unless he puts 
his heart into some great affection, and his whole thought 
into some great enterprise. The men who sit at home 
have neither beneficiaries nor heirs ; they possess noth- 
ing but their poverty, and that vanishes with them 
when death makes up the impartial account. After 
all, I said to myself, no one is ever poor who has once 
been rich; for the real return of a great venture 
is in the expansion and enrichment of one’s own 
nature ; and that cannot fiy from us as the ashy bird 
happiness so often escapes into the upper sky 
whence it came to build its fragile nest in our 
hearts. To have done some great service, and felt 
the thrill of it, is enough to remember when the hour is 
passed and the deed forgotten; to have poured one’s 
whole life into some great affection is never to be im- 
poverished again. After the beautiful face became 


f first a beautiful memory and then a heavenly vision, the 


poet was never again alone; in a!) his arduous wander- 
ings there was with him one whose footfall in Paradise 
all the world has listened to hear. Love is the only 
synonym in any earthly speech for immortality ; it 
has no past, for it carries all that it has been in its 
heart; and it has no future, for {t already real/zse its 
own completeness and finality. To have seen once the 
heart of a pure, loyal, and noble nature is to have 


gained an imperishable possession. | asi 


Just then the silence in which I sat was broken ; the 
cuckoo flew out of his little door and chaunted twelve 
cheerful notes. ‘‘ It makes all the difference in the 
world,” I said to myself, ‘‘ how you report the filght of 
time. You may have a hammer ring the hours for you 
on hard and resonant metal, or you may cagea bird and 
set the years to music.” And I remembered how long 
that tiny song had broken on my ears; how it had 
blended with the first thrilling, articulate cry of life, and 
how it had kept record of hours of great agonies 
and joys. Tarough the darkness as the light, its cheer- 
ful song had set the days and years to an impartial 
music. Did I dream then, as I listened, before the 
dying fire, to the echoes of the vanished years, that a 
bird flew out of Paradise, and, alone of all the heavenly 
brood, returned no more, but built its nest along the 
ways of men, seeking always for one to whom Its divine 
song should be audible ; and that, having heard that 
thrilling note, the chosen ones heard no other sound, but 
followed whithersoever the rong led them, and knew 
that at the end {it would not die out in the evening sky ! 
‘Tf Rosalind were here,” I sald tothe fire as I covered 
the warm coals for the night—'‘if Rosalind were 
here——” 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION.’ 


By Mrs. JoseErHine LOWELL. 


HE Charity Organization Soclety of the City of New 


York, of whose objects and methods I shall try to. 


give you some idea to-day, is not an isolated body. 

It is part of a great organism which extends over 
Great Britain and over many of our Eastern and 
Middle and Western States. There are sixty societies of 
this character in Great Britain, and fifty-two ino the 
United States already, and new ones are constantly belog 
formed. The psrent ‘‘ Caarity Organization Society ’' 
was established {in London in 1869 by some of the most 
intelligent men and women of that great metropolis, 
who had had much experlenc3 in work among the 
poor, and who had come to the conclusion that some 
system of co-operation was a necessity among those 
who were all alike seeking to relleve the great suffering 
among the poor of London, but who were all working 
at cross purposes, knowing nothing practically of each 
other's labors, nothing of each other’s ¢fforts, and so, 
often, interfering with and counteracting each other's 
best work. To quote from its own statement, ‘‘ the Lon- 


don Charity Organization Society was established to 


bring about co-operation between the administrators of 
charitable relief and the poor law authorities, and 
amongst the various charities, and to render charitable 
relief effectual toward its most important object, the 
CURE, as distinguished from the mere alleviation, of 
distress.” 

‘‘Co-operation and the cure of distress,” or rather 
‘co operation for the sake of curing distress ” are the 
watchwords of the Charity Organization Sccleties 
throughout the world. 

The London society divided its monstrous territory 
into districts, and opened an cffice in each, which wss 
placed under a local committee, and which was, to quote 
again, ‘“‘ an inquiry offic at the service alike cf the poor 
who needed assistance and of those who desired them,” 
and it was ‘‘ a first principle of the society to work purely 
in the public ‘nterest, reserving no privileges for sub- 
ecribers, and taking equal pains to obtain suitable assist- 
ance for cases of distress, in whatever way they may 
have come under its notice.” 

I have dwelt somewhat upon these points in the con- 
stitution of the London society because, as I have said, 
that sociéty has been the model upon which all the 
others, numbering now 112, have been formed, with 
more or less accuracy. 

The first society to be established in this country was 
at Buffalo in 1877, where the Rev. Mr. Gurteen, a for- 
mer member of the London society, found, upon settling 
in the city as pastor of one of the Episcopal churches, 
dire confusion and extravagance in rellef-giving both 
public and private, and consequent widespread demor- 
alization amongthe poor. Mr. Gurteen inaugurated one 
great advancs over the practice of the London society in 
establishing the Buffalo Charity Organization Soclety— 
that is, the Society bound itself by ita constitution to 
give no rellef from its own funds, on the ground that 
what was needed in Buffalo was not more “‘‘ relief” but 
more ‘*‘ charity ’—more wisdom, that is, in the adminie- 
tration of such relief as was to be given ; and thatthe 
new scclety could better bring about co-operation among 
existing societies, and work more effectually for the cure 
of distress and the diminution and destruction of pau 
perism, were it unhampered by relief-giving functions. 

The Philadelphia and Boston societies followed in 
1878 and 1879, and these two societies laid great stress 
upon another point almost entirely neglected by the 
London society ; that is, upon finding foreach family 
who have sunk so low as to ask for relief at least one 
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friend, who shall go to them, not to carry alms, but 
sympathy, hope, courage, in short, brains and character. 
These societies proved that the only sure way to cure 
distress was to remove the cause of distress, and that 
only personal help could do this. The Boston soclety 
alsocarried out most thoroughly a system of registration 
—that is, of collecting and giving out for the benefit of 
relief societies and charitable persons all the informa- 
tion to be had about poor people needing or asking 
help. AsI have sald, fifty-two kindred socleties have 
since then been established in our country, some fol- 
lowing the London plan and adding rellef-giving to 
their other work, but many keeping themselves free 
from the temptations which must be associated with 
relicf-giving even under the best conditions. 

These socteties are all more or less affillated. They 
correspond with and help each other. The ‘‘ Charity 
Register” published by the Pailadelphia society is the 


official organ of many of them, and their principles are, | 


I may say, identical, while thelr methods mare more or 
less variety. 

All these societies, whether or not they themselves 
give relief, are agreed in considering rellef-giving as an 


evil—often a vecessary evil, but still an evil, and, of | 


course, to be always kept at the lowest possible point. 
I shall, before I have finished, give you the grounds 
upon which they hold this opinion, which is often con- 
sidered as unreasonable and inhuman; but I must now, 
at last, tell you something about our own New York 


Charity Organization Soclety,’ which is, naturally, the 


largest and most imporitent of the societies in this country , 
even though we cannot claim as yet that it is the best. 
_ In the year 1881 the State Board of Charities ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the methods of 
administering private charity in New York. This com- 
mittee recelved reports from 28 general rellef socteties, 
from 15 dispensaries, from 8 socleties which helped 
only the sick, and from 16 socletles whose work was 
chiefly religious or educational. 

Tnese societies reported themselves as having spent 
during the year 1880 $516,832, and as having helped 
525 155 people. Of course, among these latter there 
must have been many cases of duplication. 

Many of these societies had often expressed publicly 
their sense of the need of some means of mutual know]- 
edge and help, and jn October, 1881, the State Board of 
Charities adopted the following pamphlet resolutions : 


‘* Whereas, There are in the city of New York a large — 


number of independent societies engaged in teaching and 
relieving the poor of the city in their own homes; and 

‘* Whereas, There is at present no system of co-operation 
by which these societies can receive definite mutual infor- 
mation in regard to the work of each other ; and 

‘* Whereas, Without some such system, it is impossible 
that much of their effort should not be wasted, and even do 
harm by encouraging pauperism and imposture ; therefore. 

** Resolved, That the Commissioners of New York City are 
here! y appointed a committee to take such steps as they 
may deem wire to inaugurate a system of'mutual help and 
co-operation between such societies.’’ 


The Commissioners so authorized caused a constitu- 
tion to be prepared, after careful study of the constitu- 
tions of the societies already existing in England and 
this country, and invited certain well-known and 
public-spirited men to become the csntral council, or 
governing body, of the ‘‘ Charity Organization Soclety 
of the City of New York.” In 1882 the Soclety was 
incorporated under a special charter, and its work may 
be sald to have fairly begun at that time—that is, in 
May, 1882. 


The principles and objects of the Society are sae set 


forth in its Constitution : 


ARTICLE II.—PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS. 


Section 1.—This Society shall be eonducted upon the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles : 

1. Every department of its work shall be completely 
severed from all questions of religious belief, politics, and 
nationality. 

2. No person representing the Society in any capacity 
whatsoever shall use his or her position for the purpose of 
proselytiam. 

3. The Society shall not directly dispense alms in any form. 

Section 2.—The objects of the Society shall be: 

1. To be a center of intercommunication between the 
various churches and charitable agencies in the city. To 
foster harmonious co-operation between them, and to check 
the evils of the overlapping of relief. 

2. To investigate thoroughly, and without charge, the 
cases Gf all applicants for relief which are referred to the 
Society for inquiry, aud to send the persons having a legiti- 
mate interast in such cases full reports of the results of 
investigation. To provide visitors, who shall personally 
attend cases needing counsel and advice. 

3. To obtain from the proper charities and charitable in- 
dividuals suitable and adequate relief for deserving cases. 

4. To procure work for poor persons who are capable of 
being wholly or partially self-supporting. 

5. To repress mendicity by the above means, and by the 
prosecution of impostors. 

6. To promote the general welfare of the poor by social 
and sanitary reforms, and by the inculcation of habits of 
providence and self-dependence,. 
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The attempt was made to ircorporate all the best 
points of all the ex'sting societies which had by expert- 
ence been proved useful.  R-llef giving was forbidden 
because it was evident that such work must always 
interfere with the more important duties to which the 
Society pled ged itself ; the work of investigation and 
the registration of Information was undertaken because 
by no other means could the Society be of real use to 
«x(st'ng charitable societies and to benevolent persons ; 
and the hope of the Scciety and to find for the poor 
and desolate the friends so bitterly needed by them to 
guide them out of their distress. 

The Soc'ety, as you see, has two distinct branches of 
work—the one to he p the various charitable societies in 
their work, and the other to he!p poor people directly ; 
and these two branches are carried on by two sets of 
people—the first by the Central Council, consisting of 
twenty-five elected members and about fifteen ex-c flicers 
and delegate members. They are the governing body 
of the Soclety. They have a central office and a Regis- 
tration Bureau where are received and filed away the 
histories of the people who receive relief from 44 Gen- 


- eral Rallef Societies, 7 National Socleties, 18 Medical 


one else having aright to atk for It. 


Charities, 13 Institutfons, 53 Protestant Episcopal 
Churches, 31 Presbyterian. 16 Methodist, 2 Lutheran. 
10 Baptist, 11 Reformed Dutch, 3 Congregational, 3 
Unitarisn, 8 Universalist, 15 Miscellaneous CLurches 
and Chapels, 4 Conferences St. Vircent de Paul. In- 
formation {s of course furnished from the Registration 
Office to all of these societies and churches, and to any 
Besides this, if any 
one asks information about a charitable society or a 
poor person which {s not to be found in the Registra- 
tion Bureau, a special investigation is made. There 
were 229 such special investigations made by the Society 
during the month of October alone. 

The central office employs a special cfficer to deal 
with street beggars, to find them help if they need it, 
and, if not, to stop their begging, by having them ar- 
rested, or otherwise. 

The other branch of the work of the Society, and by 
far the most important part, the one for which the 
Soclety «xlsts—that is, to help the poor, cure distress, 
dimintsh poverty, and destroy pauperism—ts carried on 
by District Committees.. 

The territory of the city {s divided into nine districts, 
in each one of which (except the eighth, which is not 
yet organ'z2d)-1s a district cffice under the charge of 
the ccmmittee. 

Altogether the committees number 109 gentlemen, 
besides about 100 ladies who compose auxiliary com- 
mitteer, and with the committee ect as ‘‘ Friendly Vie- 
itors to the poor.” 

Each committee employs an agent and clerk, and 
upon these ¢ flicers devolve very important duties ; they 
must be energetic, intelligent, conrclentious, and sym- 
pathet'c. 
who need help, and to make investigations, and upon 

The cffices here, as in Loudon, are intended for the 
their truthful seeing and truthful reporting depends the 
good name of the Society, for if they fail to do good 
work the Society bears the blame. Upon the whole, the 
8 clety isto be congratulated upon having found so 
many consclenttous, devoted, and judicicus agents. 
use of the poor who need help, snd of those who want 
toh:Ipthem. You may ak: ‘ But how are the poor 


' to be helped, if the Charity Orgas zition Society has 


no rellef fund and discourages other people from giving 
rellef ? and why should {t do such a thing when we all 
know that poor people do suffer for want of food and 
coal and for clothing and for rent? If the Charity 
Organization Soclety gives none of these things, and 
tells people that it is wrong to give them, how does it 
propose to help poor people, and what 1s the use of 
sendicg to it elther poor p20ple who need help or 
peorle who want to help them ?”’ 

There are reasonable questions, and I will ty to 
answer them. 

In the first place, although the Charity Organ’ zation 
does not give rellef from its own funds, it often does 


most earnestly ask other societies, whose business it fs 


to give rellef, to do so, and it often asks private indi 
viduals to give help, and gratefully acknowledges that 
its requests are most generously responded to both by 
societies and individuals. 

It does ask that relief shail be not be given careless'y, 
and it does hold that relfef-receiving is injurious; and I 
will now try to explain why, and will also spesk again 
of the great blessing which the Charity Organ!zation 
Soctety has hoped to bring to people needing help, and 
stili does hope for, in spite of fre quent failures and di. - 
couragement—that Is, as J have so often sald, the friend, 
or, a8 the Society calls it, the ‘' Friendly Visttor.’ And, 
first, as to why relie’-giving is jurlous. 

Every act, as you know, has both sen and unseen 
results; and rellef-giving is no exception. 

The seen results are often good. We find fellow-beings 
who are hungry ; we feed and cloths them. Of course 
this, the seen reeult, is good; and had they only phyat- 
eal natures, and had we unlimited of food nnd 


They have to hear the first appeal of those 


clothing to supply them with all the rest of their lives, 
and were there no one {2 the world but ourselves and 
them, the results might continue to be good, in a cer- 
tain scense. We should supply the food and clothes; 
they would eat and enjcy themselves ; and we should all 
die and be annihilated togetl er. But none of these e 


posed conditions exist. 


They, as well as we, have moral natures. Courage 
and energy and industry and self-dependerce are all 
parts of the moral nature, and cannot be left unexercised 
without dying out and leaving the human being poor 
indeed. By supplying food and clothing to those who 
can and ought to secure them for themeelves, we sap 
the very foundations of thefr moral nature. We find 
them poorin material goods, we meke them poor in 
spiritual goods; we destroy the very means on which 
their ability to heJp themselves depends. We let them 
lie down and trust to us for the necessary supplies of 
life, and thus we weaken their characters and let all 
their strength die for want of exercise. Having done 
this, and completely unfitted them for an independent, 
self-respecting life, we fail them—either our patience or 
ovr money gives out, and we leave them actually in 
greater {physical suffering even than we found them 
in. 

Further than this, however, the unseen consequences 
extend. Other men and women, seeing the reward 
( ffered to those who give up the struggle and sit down 
to be fed by others, in their turn relinquish the ceaso- 
less labor required to keep themselves and their children 
from want, and they, too, fall into the ranks of those 
who have teen ruined by alms-giving, end they, and 
their childrer, and their children’s children, are the 
victims of the carelessness and ignorance of well-meat- 
ing people who look only at the seen conse quences of 
their acts. 

“1 Lis Tezard to the unseen consequences is absolutely 
essential to any wise and efficient charliy, for we shall 


often find, if we only look far enough, that, even where | 


the results, both seen and unseen, are good for the few 
indivic usls who are directly reached, yet there may be 
unseen bad effects upon hundreds of people whom we 
never know and never think of. A familiar example 
of this fatal truth {is presented in the ¢ffcts of rellef 
given to enat le people to eke out a living upon Insuffi- 
clent ws ges. While such relief may, and often does, save 
those who receive it from much suffering, it is an abso 
lute wrong, which reaches out and injures, sometimes, 
thousands ; for, by enabling a few Individuals to work at 
low wages, we render it possible for employers to force 
others also down to the same level ; and 80 a little relief 
given toa few hundred people may be the means of 
taking the bread cut of the mouths of ten or twenty 
times s8 many. However helpful tothe few, this wrong 
to the many !s done by any and all kfnds of outside help 
which enables some individuals to work for less then 
the usual wages. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. Inspeaking a 
of rellef-giving, I am, of course, referring to casua’!, {n- 
discrim{nate relfef to those who can and ought, as I have 
sald, to maintain themselves. I know, and you know, 
that there are people who need very much more help 
than any one ever thinks of giving them, but these are 
exceptional cases, and are to be treated assuch. Another 
fact is that giving relief destroys the possibility of an 
equal and truly human relation between u3 and those we 
desire to serve. Wethink of them entirely differently 
if we go to them as givers of ‘‘ rellef’’ or as friends who 
are to sympath z3 with and consult overtheir difficulties 
and try to help them as we would a brother or a sister. 
In the first case, we feel as if they were destitute of 
possthilities, as Well as of ac ual material advantages ; 
we (oO not look to their future with hopefulncss and so 
inspire them to new hope, but we become demoralized 
into regarding them as hopeless and helpless dependents 
on our bounty. The fatal mistake in charity, as indeed 
in everything else, is made when physical and tempo- 
rary «nds are sought in place of moral and eternal ones. 
Since charity is commonly supposed to deal with pbys- 
{cal and temporary evils, this may seem a foolish and 
extravagant statement, but it {a a fact that even physical 
ills are beat removed by moral means. 

‘** Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousnes3, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Itis a lesson we need to iearn for others as wei! as for 
oureelver, and itis a lesson which ¢xperle: ca as well as 
Scripture teaches. Pbysical help without moral help 
is nothing, and worse than nothing. In London, fn the 
hard times of 1867, when the si fferfng was unparal- 
leled, an East End clergyman said in despair: *‘ Tne 
poor ve d<«cawse of the almsthey receive.’ If pple 
are. hungry aud naked, they must, of course, be fud and 
clothed by some means, but, if it has to be done by 
charity, it should be done incidentally, as {t were, 
merely asa meanstoanend. I[ndiscriminate rellef,’’ 
that is, rellef without any ot ject beyond and above that 
of remedy!ng pbysicai suffering, has been found always 
and every where not even to relleve the physical su ffer- 
ing it fs eepecially almed at, while it creates much that 


but for it would never hawé Whet do theas * 


| 


contradictions mean’ What except that the moral 
part of us, being the Important, {nf+c' the real, part of 
us, if allowed to perish, drags down with it the accessory 
physical portion ; while, on the contrary, if the morsl 
part is lifted, all the nature, and all the physical sur- 
roundings, sre raked with it? The soul is more im- 
portant than the life; a man’s character {s what makes 
him a man; and when, to save his life, his soul is 
degraded, when, to keep him alive, his character is 
destroyed, his life becomes useless, and he had better 
be dead. But, then, what wii! he!p them ? 

There is only one way, and that {a thre uzh personal 
influence. The machinery of the Charity Organ‘zition 
Society is a neceseity ; the Investigation and registration 
are necessary ; but why? Because they clear the way ; 
because they make presitle, and prepare for. the work 
of the indivicual visitor, by whom the rea! ir flience for 
good is brought to bear on the {ndividual poor man or 
wceman. 

Persons who have no direct connection with Charity 
Organ!zation work sre inclined to lcok upon {ft as prin- 
cipally detec ive and repressive, aiming primarily to 
prevent imposture and detect fraud. This is a part of 
the work, undoubtedly, and an important part; but why 
should it be ? Not certainly because it saves the rich 
the ;ums which they might waste In {li-considered alms; 
but because it saves the poor from the temptation so 
ruthlessly thrustin their way. It would not be worth 
while to pursue impostors and punish frauds were the 
only advantage gained the saving of money to extrava 
gant and selfish people ; but {t is worth while to take 
any trouble to prove that lying and cheating are not an 
easier and pleasanter way to get a livelihood than work- 
ing for it. Unhappily, the facts at present all prove the 


contrary, and {ft {s, therefore, an imperative though pain- 


ful duty to pursue and punish those who make their 
living by working on the sympathies of susceptible 
people. 

It is strange, by the way, how earily the sympathies 
of the majority of mankind can be excited in certain 
directions, while in others they are absolutely irrespon 
sive. 

People are so hard, so unsympathet'c, with those who 
are brought into daily contect with them—-so full of pity 
for those of whom they know nothing; so mean, so 
cruel often, to thefr own famliles, their servants, and 
thelr workpeople—so ready to lavish mischievous 
charity upon strangers of whom they have heard some 
tale of woe ! In one of the last numbers of the “ Charity 
Organization Raview ” the story was told of a London 
bus{ness man who turned away two of his clerks be- 
cause times were 30 hard, and {mme‘fately sent £50 to 
the Fund for the Unemployed to whose ranks he had 
contributed those two men. Sympathy, however, being 
rather a late dev: lopment In human beings, perhaps ft 
is not to‘be wondered at that {t s exercised on what {s 
sensational and unknown rather than on what !s con 
stantly before the eyes; but it {s a fact not enough rec- 
ognized, I think, that we should find little ficld for 
what {s known as “charity” (that is, for exceptional 
kindness and care on the part of strangers for those who 
have no especis! claim upon their benefector:) ff only all 


the plain dutfes were discharged {n the common relations _ 


of life—thore between rarents and children, between 
brothers and sisters, between employers and employed, 
those between churches and their members. It {s, un- 
hepptly, because s0 many people do less than they are 
bound to do that others are called upon to do so much 
more. 

But this again brings us hack tothe work and oppor- 
tunities of the ‘‘ Friendly Visitor,” and to the sad defi- 
clencies In our work because we cannot find more 
friendly visitors 

What fs needed {s that those whom we der!fre to help 
should be appro: ched as men and women, that their 
needsand their weaknesses should all be considered, 
that their faint hearts should be cheered, their fafling 
courage revived, thelr wesk wills strengthened, their 
negiec‘ed dutfes held up before them, and that, where 
they are suffering because of the negl-cted duties of 
others, these others should be reminded of their obliga- 
tions. 

All this cannot be done by ‘‘ machinery ;” this must 
be done by individuals, by men and women who wilJ 
seek to carry to their suffering brothers and sisters 
only materfa] but moral and spiritual help. - 

But where shall we find these men and women? All 
around us sre those who need this help; day by day 
we hear of thoce who “faint and are scattered abroad, 
as sheep hav’ng noshepherd.” I[tisthe old cry: The 
harvest truly {s plenteous, but the laborers ere few. 
Peay ye therefore the Lord cf the harvest that he will 
send forth laborers {nto his hay vest.” 

Since the chief work of the Charity Organization 
Society isto rafse the moral and spiritual nature of thore 
to whom it ministers (and that {t is so {s proved by its 
refusal, as a society, to give physical relle’), who, of 
all the peopis of this community, ought to be the first 
and mosi eager? to join ‘hemiselyea te the Scclety, and 

and Iti b¥ery Way ? Surely the pastors 
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and members of churches; for {s not os also the chief 
end and alm of tketr lives ? 

Bhovli not esch church sefzs upon the opportunity 
offered it to care for all those who belong to it, if 
only in name ? | 

If it were possible to sine every family needing he’p 
under the immediate care of a friend belonging to the 
same church, an incalculatle irflnence for good would 
be aesured from the first. Friendly visitors are bitterly 
needed, and espsctally friendly visitors from the 
churches—from all the churches, and from the syns- 
gogues, in order that each may goto hisown. To any 
who hesitate about j ining in csrrying ou’ the methods 
of the Chariiy Organization Scclety I would say 
that experience gives the mcst exhilarating encourage- 
ment. 

We find, as we ought to expect to find, if we bel’eve 
in God, that there is a wonderful, and to the unrefirct- 
ing an absolutely astounding, difference betwean phys- 
ical charity and moral chari:y. 

The former, being directed to the rellef of the body 
that perishes, partakes of the perishable nature of the 
body. It has no future; it has to be constantly re- 
newed ; it passes. and might as well never have been. 

In all moral and spiritual charity, on the other hand, 
there is an undying vitality which spreads and grower 
and does unending good. It, too, partakes of the nature 
of the object of its solicitude. The moral nature, the 
spirit, being capable of perpetual growth, having the 
faculty of imparting its good to others without losing it 
itself, whatever is done to raise the spiritual part of 
man, to enuobie his soul, continues to live and to do 
good to countless individuals and through endless gen- 
erations. 


THREE ELECTIONS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART SECOND. 
By R. W. Raymonp. 
THE 


IM BAKER, besides befng chairman of the ball club 
committee, was captain of the nine; and it was 
with something of a heavy heart that on the following 
Saturday he took his pitcherless band to Sucker Creek, 
where the Tinkervillain (es Jim, in his discontent, called 
the borrowed pitcher) was to join them. The club 
looked very neat in their blue caps and shirts, with a 
white triangle on the breast, the emblem of Three Cor. 
ners. And they found the Sucker Creek players also 
gorgeously arrayed, their belag yellow, and their 
blezon a green fish, gracefully curled up—ia agony, at 
the Triangles pretended, because surrounded wiih a shirt 
on fire. 

There was 8 great crowd ofspectators. All the ycung 
folks, and many of the old folks, of both neighborhoods 
had come to eujoy the eport. Dorcas was there, sni 
Was constantly surrounded with old and new friends 
She had never looked prettier or happfer. 

Alas! poor Jim was not so happy. A deeper trouble 
than he bad anticipated had rolled upon him. It was bad 
enough to take the Tinkervillain pitcher; but here was 
that wretched substitu'e, ten minutes before time was 
to be called for play, utterly unable to stand. The fool 


had stuffed himself with watermelon on the way over,‘ 
and on arrivicg at Sucker Creek had followed it up with 


oceans Of lemonade ; and now he was a mere colicky 
wreck. 

A young ‘gentleman to whom I have told this story 
says he don’t belisve this part of it, because no pitcher 
would drink lemonade just before a game. This young 
gentleman knows a great deal; but he don’t know 
Tinkerville, or Sucker Creek, or this ctory, as well as I 
do. I repeat that, on this occasion, the Tinkerville 
pitcher contained Sucker Ureek lemonade. 

Jim approached in despair the captain of the Sucker 
Creek nine. But Sucker Creek koew its rights, and, 
knowing, dared msiotafn. The game must be played. 
or else counted for Sucker Creek anyhow. The only 
concession Jim could obtain was that he might, subjee: 
to approval], choose a man from the bystanders to fill up 
his ranks—a poor boon. 

Jim cast a hopeless look around and his eye fell on 


“Dorcas. She was talking wiih wonderful vivacity to 


a stranger—a Landsome fellow, who seemed to be as 
happy asshe. But her qulck eye discerned her brother’s 
trouble. ‘' What’s the matter, Jim?” she cried. Ina 
few vigorous words he set the situation before her. Bu! 
before she cou!d speak efther consolation or advice, the 
stranger sa'd, ‘‘ Perhap3 you will kindly accept my serv- 


ices, Mr. Baker.” 


Yaa,” interposed Dorcas, cagerly, ‘‘take him 
can play. I have seen him. Oa, thank you, thank 
ycu !” she added, earnestly, turnivg to the stranger ; and 
thereupon she b!ushed. and he blushed too. Wasn't it 
strange ? And they didn’t look at each other, save one 
swift glance, and the young man turned hastliy away to 
go with Jim. And Jim, who had been so keen to see 
things only the day before, was so taken » with hia 
own perplexity that he coulda’t see anythin, ise at all 


| 


to-day. He forgot even to ask the stranger's name, 
which D-zcas had forgot to give. His old babdit of tak. 
ing her adv'ce still strong ; and after a rap!d giaace 
at the active, wéll-kait form, he sald, urder a sudden 
impulse which he could not resist, ‘‘Come on!” Tre 
captain of the Sucker Creek nine nodded assent. He 
the mana slightly, as a former resident of Suckar 
Creek ; but the capiala, like tke younz ¢-2tiemaa I have 
jist qudted, didn’t knew quite enough. be gave his 
fatal cous3at ; and, just as time wasoa'led, the stranger 
appeared in the blue shirt of the Triangles. 

Ona toss up for first lanings, the club of the Three Cor 
ners won, and went to the bat. Tey were al! good 
strikers and runnéra ; so the result of this lonlag would 
depend malaly upon the play of Sucker Oreek. Sucker 

reek did better than ever before. Ouse afier anotber 
of the Triangles was put out; and when the stranger 
stepped to the bat, nota single ran had boa sewed, acd 
two men were hanglag at bases, which they had not 
dared to leave, so swift was the fi.lcizg and stu pping 
and passing of the ballon the part of the exvemy. The 
stranger took in the asliuation ata glance. He locked 
beyond the farthest fielder to where the waters of Sacker 
Creek bounded ths green. Taen he fixed his eyes oa the 
S.acker Cresk pkeher, who was going through a 
ber of prelimfaary fl urishes, calculate] to bewilder a 
greenhorn. All of thase be waiched with a smile, and 
when the ball wae flaally delivered he mado no attemp! 
to strike at it, but merely observed its course through 
the alr. A secoad bsil he watcbed in the samo way. 
Nobody oould teil how he would strikes when he dic 
strike; but on the third ball he showad them. With e 
sweep of the bat too swift for the eye to foliow, he smote 
the ball. It shot upwards aad ferwards iv a low curve 
—none of your high flights that come to carth just 
where the other side wants them—29 morwmr-skot, bat 
whizzing r'fleehot, that jast cleared the height to which 
the nimblest fielders could jamp, and then, slaking 
gradually, skimmed and splashed and savk In the ereck 
There was great appleuss among ths spaatsiors and 
Jim ejaculated, ‘' A walk-rouad, by thunder!’ the 
men came trotting comfortably kome, and threa ruts 
were sored forthe Triangles. mada it five before 
the fentng closed. 

Now osme the oriticaltims Jim “air plichcr 
himself, though nothing exvraordina'y But he was 
a first-rate catcher. Sseuld he risk tho atranger at 
either of these important pozis, or shouli he pl.ch anc 
let some one of hisownnilas catch ? Waiiehe besitatec 
the stranger picted up the ba!l and throw it to him. 
ealilag, ‘‘ Catch |” Jim osught tt easl’y encugh, and his 
praciiced eye reooguieed the grace, sktil. sad accuracy 
with which it bad boen throws. tustant kis de 
cision was mads, and fa a mtaute more Sucker Creek 
went to the bat, with the stranger pl'ching, and Jim 
catching, for the Trfang!es. 

Ob, but that was base ball! Everybody thouzht eo 
exo¢pt the unkappy Sucker Cresk playera. To them 
scemed the Biack Art. Jim and hia mon were iospi:e:! 
and outdid themseives No moffl'ng, no missing 
Those wonderful balls, if they were not hit, rpun straizht 
to Jim’s gloved haads. If they were hit, they played 4}! 


sorts of antics, but inevitably became the prey of a Tri 


gle. Without any flourishes or fefo’s, the piicher 
went on deliveriug hia bewildering curves ; now right 
handed, now left, now outward, now inward. Jim 
played up to him nobly, ard Sucker Creek got never a 
run, In that or ang sub« quest ianing. When sunset 
put an end to the game, it stood 12 for the Triangles, and 
a round 0 for Sccker Creek. 

‘* The luck was with you th's time,” sald the Sucker 
Oreek captain to Jim. ‘‘ You couldn’t have beat us 
this way with the Tinkerville pitcher.” 

** No, Indeed,” replied Jim, who could afford to be 
magnanimous. Then it flashed across him that he 
hadn’t thanked his powerful al'y, or even ascertained 
his name. In the excitement of the game he kad at one 
ime clapped the pitcher heartily on the back, and said 
#0 him, ‘‘I wish you belonged to us!’ And tae Un- 
known had replied, earnestly, ‘‘I wish I did!’ Tunen 
they had burried to their posts, and had had no further 
conversation, except that which consists In the swift 
repartee of the going and coming ball. Even that had 
somehow seemed to make them wellacquainted. Eager 
to pursue this acq ieintance. Jfm huriied hither and 
thither through the now scattering crowd; but the 
pltcher was gone. S )me one said he had changed his 
clothes {n a hurry, and driven away ata great ratoip a 
buggy that was waiting for him. If Jim had oaly asked 
the captain of the other side, he could have learned what 
he wanted to know; for the Sucker Creek boys knew 
well enough who the pitcher was; ouly they had no. 
known he could play ball. But Jim never thought of 
that ; eo far as seemed to him, he cou’d only postrone 
bis thanks and inquiries, and got iato the b’g wagon 
whieh conveyed back to Three Corners the tired but 
triumphant Trfangles. 

Nothing was talked of but the wonderful perform- 
ance of the pitcher. ‘I say, Jim,” observed young 

ohnson, ‘we've foundourman!” ‘ Humph !” replied 


Jim, rather crossly, ‘‘{t looks to me at present as if we | 


had lost him |’’ 

Then ho r: flected that Dorcas knew the man, and re- 
Fo.ved to ask Dorcis al) about him as soon as he got 
heme. Bui it was late when the wagon, after deposit 
ing various other paseenpers at thelr home, stopped at 
the Desoon’s, aad when J'm wrntiu, he found that Dor- 
cas, belmg very tired, had gone to bed ; ard, belng very 
tired himesl?, he followed her example. Or, rather, he 


thought he was following her example; but if he had 


cone 80 with perfect accuracy, he would have cata long 
ume at the window, aud looked wih a happy smile at 
the earth and the stars. Instead of which, the unsentl- 
mental fellow tumbled jnto bed and went to sleep. 

A few minutes later, young J>bvson resched his 
father’s bousa. I havs forgotten, perhaps, to mention 
that Mr. Johuson was aceaoo too. And when young 
Johnson, fading both his father and his mother in the 
eltting-room, bsgan a very vigorous description of the 
womcerful victory at Sacker Cresk, his mother checked 
him, saying, ‘‘ We will hear about it at another time, 
my son; pot to-alght. I am afraid our conversation 


would disturb the minister.” And, with a nod, she indl- 


cated that the mialster was in theacj>inlog room, ‘‘ He 


came only a little wille ag»,’” she added, ‘‘ and as soon 


as he had had bis tea, ho said that, as he was somewhat 
fatigued, ke thought he had better retire at once.”’ 

Fatigusd |” said young Joanson, who, as you will 
remember, liked to be sarcasiic. ‘I s’pos it tired him 
awfully, riding in ihe stage, with a heavy sermon in his 
pocket. He might talk about belrg tired if. he had 
played in such a gama as we had to-day. I tell you 
there no er was such a game!’ anj in another minute 
he would have becn fairly started on his subject; but 
bis motker held up her flager, and he checked himsolf. 
‘* Well, I won't!” he said, ia a lower tone, at which his 
father smiled. D-acon Jahnsoa was one of -the silont 
kind ; his wife did nearly all histalkirg for him. But, 
as she always said what he approve+, !t wa‘ just as well. 
So it was stil] to hfs mother that young g turned 
as he asked : ‘‘ Wao ts the minister, anyhow, an! why 
cid he come here? Way didn’t he got. D-acoa Baker's 
to ?’ 

“It is not the minfster we expectal,” repifed Mrs. 
Johnson. ‘‘ The committes had engage one of the 
professors at the sominary, but be was prev_nted at the 


iast moment, and he scnttsls young gentleman fo his. 


nlace. He c:me bere because he {8 a friend of your 
brother’s ; and when I told h!m that, slihoush ho was 
heartily weloome, I was afrsid we sonld not make him 
23 comfortabie «3 he would bsve heen at Deacon 
Baker's, he guid he couldn’s be more omfortable than 
he was here. and that he stould be very unecmfortable 
at Deacon Beker’s. That wasa queertiingto say. I 
suppose he meant it asa compliment. [He looks ’most 
tco young and handsome for a !” 

Here youn; Johnson gave bls mother a great scare by 
sayirg: 

How loud you are talzing! Id» beileve he heart 
which ahooked her tha: she cut off the con. 
versatisn immediately, and the Jobns0ns went to 
bed. 

Maanwhile the mi{oister bad heard adthing, not 
because he was asleep, but becouse he was s‘itlag by 
ihe open window, and looking with a iecspidd emile upon 
the earth and stare. 


1V.—THE PREACHER, 


When young Johnson came down, rather late, to 
breakfast on Sunday morotag, he gave a great start; 
for who should be sitticg at the table but the wonder- 
ful pttoher of the day before ! But before he could utter 
an explanation, tae minister stopped him by saying very 
cordially to his mother : 3 

‘This must be your son. J saw Mim yesterday at 
Sucker Creek. I am glad to meet you, sir; you play an 
excellent game at bali! and while he shook hands with 
damfounded young Johnson, that mifalster actusl y 
winked at him with one eye ! 

**So you saw that remarkable gamo,”’ sald innccent 
Mrs. Johnson. 

“Yes,” replied the minister. ‘‘I came by way of 
Sucker Creck, where I used t> Ifve; and, as I am fond 
of a good game, I stayed until {t was over. To morrow, 


perhaps, your s0n and I can tell youallaboutit. Lam | 
afraid, if we get started on 1i today, we should drive 


more important sulj cis out cf our heads ” 

Young Johnson was nigh bursting with his secret; 
but he held his pesc3 with a heroic ¢ffort, and ate pan- 
cakes more tremendously than usual, if that were pos- 
sible, 


Ai meeting tlme approached, ke could not restrain bis 


impatience, and at last he said to his motber that he 
thought he would start early and walk. There would 
be a pretty good carriage load with the minister. And 
with that he strode out throvgh the gate. Bat as scon 
as he had pasted the turn in the road, and could no 
longer be seen from the house, the young man gave wsy 
to his emotions. Anybody who tad observed him as 
he swung his hat in the air, or had heard his whoop 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


(which he changed into Hallelujah! when he remem- 


bered that it was Sunday), would have set him down as 
crazy. 

Preach |” sa’d young Johnson, aloud to. himself, 
having no one else to talk to; ‘‘if he preaches as well 
as he pitches, he’il just lift the roof off that old meeting- 
house |” 

Just then he passed the Jane that came from Deacon 
Baker’a house into the highroad ; and who should come 
driving down, in a leisurely way, but the Dzacon and 
Dorcas ! 

‘*Good-morning !” sald. the genial Deacon. ‘I’m 
glad to see you're not as tire das Jim. Hv’s quite played 
out with his» hard work yesterday, and I told him he 
might as well sleep it cff at home as in meetin’. He 
aln’t quits wide awake enough to listen to a professor 
from the seminary !” 

Then you don’t know!” cried young Johnson. 
When the Deacon replied, ‘‘ Don’t know what ?” he sald 
only, ‘‘ Nor Dorcas neither? Well, go on; go on! I 
can’t stop to tell you now. Go and hear. the professor. 
I'll get there, too, before he begius. I’d like to hear the 
old man myself!’ And with that he ran away as fast 
as he could toward the Deacon’s house, leaving Dorcas 
and her father to drive on. : 

one of his jokes,” said Dorcas. 

‘* A leetle too Hvely for Sunday,” sald the Deacon ; 
and they dropped the subject. 

Young Johnson never stopped running till he got to 
the Baker house, and, rushing ia, found Jim just finish- 
ing his breakfast. 

‘‘Come along!’ he cried. ‘‘ Your father said you’d go 
to sleep in meeting ; but you won't.” 

What's the matter with you, Johnson?’ was Jim’s 
reply. ‘‘I don’t remem»er seeing you so dead set on 
going to meeting before.” But all he could get out of 
young Johnson was—'‘ Never mind; you come ‘alon;, 
I sha’o’t tell you anything abcut it; but you'll just have 
the biggest surprise you ever hed, that’s all !’ 

Excited at last by his friend’s mysterious utterance;, 
Jim put on hla hat, and the two walked briskly, by a 
path much shorter than the wagon-road, toward the meet- 


Ing-house. 


Uathe way, young Johnson suddenly asked, ‘‘ Did 
you find out who that pitcher was ?”’ 

‘*No,” replied Jim. ‘‘ Dorcas was abed when I got 
home, and she never gave me a chance this morning. 
S4e seemed to bs in an awful hurry to start for meeting. 
I told her it was too early, and I satd I would talk over 
the game with her ; but she sald she wouldn’t talk about 
it to-dey. And then she made off. But I’ll ask her 
after meeting.” 

you won’t !” sald young Johnson. ‘‘ That is, of 
course you will, if you wantto !” And notanother word 
did he speak on that subject. 

They reached the meeting house b3fore ths second 
bell had begun torlag. Jim went to the Baker pew, 
where Dorcss and the Doacon recalved him with a 
emtle. They were glad be had felt destrous of coming, 
tired as he mus: bs, And young Johnson went to his 
family pew, which was still empty. Gradua'ly the 
house filled up ; for the Taree Corners people were good 
church-goars. Even if the service should be untnterest- 
ing (as had unfortunately proved to bs the case more 
than onos of late), they had the wholesome sense of duty 
performed, aad no small social satisfaction in the sub- 
dued neighborly gossip of the intermission. The mem- 
bers of the ball club, however tired, were all on hand. 
They wouldn't have another chance to talk over their 
victory till the following Saturday, so they must make 
use of the Sunday noon, Aed it seemed mean to go 
over at noon for that purpove, shirking the morning 
service; 80 they sat in their places, watting for the ex- 
pectad professor, but inwardly thinking, I fear, of 
Sucker Creek and its glory. At least half the congre- 
gation had witnessed that wonderful game ; and although 
nothing was audibly said abou! it in that orderly and 
demure assembly, there were glances of congratulation 
flying to and fro, like flashes of lightning, that promised 
a deluge of talk by and by. | 

You may imagine how young J shnson chuckled tn 
his pew over the secret that he only possessed. And 
you mwy try to imagine the stir that swept through the 
house when Deacon Johnson and his wife walked up the 
aisle, just as the second bell ceased tolling, with a fiae- 
looking young man, who was fnatantly recognized as 
the hero of yesterday’s victory. But when you have 
used up your {magination on that effort, what will you 
hava left for the immense, the paralyz'ng surprise that 
followed, when the young man, instead of walking {nto 
D3acon Johnson’s pew, went on up the pulpit stairs ! 

The cholr had just risen to perform the opening 
anthem; and the tenor, who had been the ‘‘ second 
base’ at Sucker Creex, was singing the first line, ‘‘ We 


- praise thee, O Lord,” when he caught sight of the 


minister, and the way he said ‘‘O Lord” indicated sur- 
prise rather than worship. But the chorus struck in 
with much presence of mind, and covered him until he 
recovered himself, which happened in time for his next 
Lolo. : 


Young Johnson cast a triumphant look over at the 
Baker paw, and had the satisfaction of seeing Jim 
thoroughly awake, and evidently glad he had come. 
He ssw also that Dorcas was very pale. If he had 
looked half a second sooner, he wouldn’t have thought 
80. 
But all this excitement vanished completely when the 
service began. For the minister was evidently not 
thinking at all about himself; and the sp2edy result was 
that everybody ceased to think about him. In his 
simple, earnest prayer, they all seemed to be praying. 
When he reverently read the Scripture, it was the voice 
of the Word itself that spoke. And by the time he 
began to preach, he had somehow prepared them to re- 
celve, through alm, the message of One greater than he. 

It was a genuine young man’s sermon—not the attempt 
of a young man to preach Iike an old one. Heo did not, 
as 80 Many young ministers like todo, give wise advice 
about the rearing of children, or enlarge upon the des- 
parate wickedness of the world, and the disappoint- 
ments of world.y life. No; he breathed with every 
word the j>y, the hops, the glory of life, and the trium- 
phant thanksgtving of one who was permitted to conse- 
crate such a boon to the honorand service of the Giver. 
‘*Come up uato the help of the Lord” was his text; 
and the sermon was like a trumpet-call. The young 
people sat in growing excitement, feeling as if they 
were irresistibly drawn toenlist in a Holy War. And 


‘the blood started in old veins, and pulsed as it had not | 


done for years. 

How quickly it was over ! Everybody (except the 
clock, which could not be affected by enthusiasm) said 
it was too short—that was its only fault. And after the 
minister had left the church, and the usu3l neighborly 
talk began, it was romarkable that nobody cared to talk 
about the ball-game—nc, not even the members of the 
club, who had been full of {t s0 short a time before. 
They gathered in a knot on the steps of the meeting- 
house, and each one waited for some other one to begin ; 
but they all looked relleved when young Johnson broke 
out, ‘‘ 1 ssy, don't lei’s talk ball to-day. I tell you what 
it is, I don’t care so much about bedting Sucker Creek 
as [ thought I did. And I don’t care who's pitcher; 
but I mean to teil my father that if they get this man 
for thelr pastor, it'll be thesaying me! Jain’t going 
to stay away when he preaches.”’ 

There was a hearty A nen to this sentiment—or what 
is cquivalent to Amen among boys; ani when Jim, 
shortly af‘er, went home to dinner, he said to Deacon 
Baker, ‘‘ Well, father, if you will leave it to my com- 
mittee, as you thought of doling, I belleve we can choose 
you a pastor without much troube.” But the Daacon 
amiled, and replied that Aze committee was beginning to 
see its way pretiy plain, and probably would not need 
any further help. 

The afternoon sermon was lize that of the morning. 
Its subject was Salvation by Hope, and agaln the souls 
of old and youvg were stirred with unaccu itomed emo- 
tion. The house was crowded; for the news of euch 
preaching flies fast. By the timathe minister had fia. 
ished, there was no! a dissenter or doubier among the 
church members. This was the man they needed and 
must have. 

The committee had an impromptu meeting on 
steps, holding one another by their buttons, as they 
eagerly canvassed the subject. The result was that 
Deacon Baker left word at Deacon J hnson’s that he 
would call to see Mr. Barton in the morning after break- 
V.—THE LAST SURPRISE. 

But Daacon Baker had not left his own home when 
the Rev. John Birton wes annourccd. The young 
man entered with some embarrassment, and, greeting 
the Daacon and D rcas, said: ‘‘ As I wished very much 
to talk with you, Mr. Bak-_r, and preferred to do it in 
your own house, I have taken t2e liberty of coming 
over, instead of waiting for you tocall, as you kindly 
promised.” 

‘* Sartenly,” sald the Deacon ; ‘‘ we can perhaps talk 
freer here’’—and at this remark Dorcas slipped out of 


the room. and went and washed her face at the kitchen . 


pump After which, she got {ft all hot again over the 
kitchen fire. Meanwh'!le the conversation in the sitting- 
room wenton. 

Young Mr. Birton was evidently vary bashful 
‘* Natural enough,” thought the D acon; ‘ it’s his first 
place. He never was a candidate afore, and it makes 
him narvous.” However, he s.on recovered himaeif, 
and began in a mauly, straightforward fashion : 

‘‘ Mr. Baker, I have come to ask a great favor of you 
—one which will decide my whole future lifa. Youdo 
not know me well; but I can giva you any evidenc3 
you may require that I am worthy—s> far as a man 
could ba worthy—of such a trust.” here he hes!- 
tated again. 

‘* Bless my soul !” thought the Dzacon; ‘‘ihis Is too 
good to be true. While we was e-wonderin’ whether 
we could get him, here he walks right in and asks for 


the place !” But the Deacon was not so mean as to take 
aay advantag» of his visitor. He did not for a moment 


think of getting him for a smaller salary, or anything of 
that kind. On the contrary, his generous ‘foul made 
haste to go more than half-way. | 

** You needn’t ask it, Mr. Barton,” sald he, cordially. 
‘“*T know just what you’re going to say, and it ain’t fair 
to make you say it. There’s nothin’ would sult us better 
—me and Dorcas and Jim and everybody. Why, we're 
all fairly in love with you at first sight.” 

“It wasn’t exactly first sight,” stammered the young 
man, quite surprised, and only half belleving his ears at 
this hearty reception. 

** That’s so,” cried the Daacon; “ I forg>t the Sucker 
Creek business. But we like you all the better for 
that 

**I feared,” pursued the minister, ‘that you might 
be offended with me for—for dolog what I did before 
coming here. In fact, I did intend to come here first ; 
but I was taken by surprise.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the Deacon; ‘I know all 
about it. Jim and Dorcas told me the hull story this 
mornin’ at breakfast. But what do I care whether you 
did it before or after you came to Three Corners? It 
was a good thing to do anytime. You didn’t preach 
any the worse for it yesterday, I reckon.” 

**I forgot all about it while I was sp2aking,” replied 
the youpg man, with simplicity ; ‘‘ but I couldn't forget 
it last night, and I caz’t forget it now; and what you 
have sald. sir, makes it a very precious memory.” 

“Yes,” said the Deacon, pursuing his own line o 
thought ; ‘‘ the cnly trouble in our minds was that per- 
haps you wouldn’t be willing to live in Three Corners.” 

‘*T should have to live wherever duty called,” replied 
John Bartcn. 

‘*Of course,” replied the Deacon; ‘‘I understand. 
You want a clear, regular call. Taat’sright. You shall 
have what you want, and have it quick, too; there’sa 
special meetin’ of the committee waitin’ this minute to 
hear what you've got to say, and act accordingly.” 

‘‘A committee!” ejaculated John Barton. ‘'I don’t 
need a committee. .l am quite satisfied if I have your 
approbation, as I believe that I can then win theconeent 
of your daughter.” 

What!” shouted the Deacon. ‘ Young man, I 
suspect I haven’t quite understood you. Bagin again, 
and go s!ow.” 

Startled, and yet, by a twinkle in the Deacon’s eye, 
reassured, John Barton began at the beginnine, and 
told him he had made the acquaintance of Dorcas 
months before and fallen in love with her, but would 
not declare himself until he should have fully entered 
upon his profession ; how, after she had returned home - 
and he had graduated, he could not stand it any longer, 
and, accidentally learning that his o!d professor was 
seeking a substitute to preach for him at Three Corners, 
had offered himself, so as to have the opportunity of 
seeing D rcas again, and of gaining her father’s permis- 
sion for his suit; how he had stopped on the way at 
Sucker Creek and met Dorcas there in the crowd : how 
he had, in that joyful surprise, said more than hecu zht ; 
how she bad said very little, but yet enough to encourage 
him, and so on, and soon. Then he gave some particu- 
lars about his family and his personal history, which 
the D2acon‘cut short. 

‘*] Know all about your folks, and you too,” said the 
Deacon. ‘* Your mother was a great friend of my Dor- 
cas’s mother ; and as for your father, he was my friend. 
I know more about him than you do, for he died when 
you were a little fellow. And your mother’s gone, too! 
And now you want my Dorcas !” 

Just then a sudden thought struck the Daacon. 
‘*Loog here!’ sald he, ‘didn’t you know that the 
Taree Corners church was lookin’ for a pastor ?” 

** No,” replied the young man. 

* Well, you know it now,” continued the Deacon. 
‘* And what I want to know fs, Will you take the place 
on an immej't, unanimous call ? Say the word, and you 
shall have it!” 

‘ Dorcasand all ?” said impudent young Jobn Bar- 
ton. 

The Deacon mate no reply, but threw open the door 
to the kitchen, and called, ‘‘ Dorcas! come here and 
entertain the minfater; I’ve got to ’tend committee 
meetin’, and I’m late already {” 

Aad before any one could reply or protest, he had left 
the house, and was far down the path way to the church. 

For a few moments of happy patience the young man 
sat alone. Then Dorcas came. 

Meacowhile there was quick work in the committee, 
all being of one mfad. At least, there was but one faint 
expression of dissent. Ou.1e of the members said he 
liked Mr. Barton very much, but he would have pre- 
ferrei a married man. Pastors ought to be married men, 
he thougat. It prevented a great deal of gossip. 

‘* Well,” sald Daacon Baker. ‘ you can set your mind 
at rest about ¢iat pint. I reckon that by this time he’s 
engaged to my Dorcas!’ 

Tae ball club made an honorary pltcher out of the 
new minister—and thus ended the series of strange 
| events, which surprised everybody, except you and me. 
| We knew it all — the beginning, didn’t we ? 
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CONTACT THROUGH PRINTER'S INK. 


- TERNAL vigilance is the price of liberty” to 

more than the body politic. It is the price if 
the individual soul would retain its freedom from 
the chains of sin. Itis the price paid by the mer- 
chant who would retain his share of patronage. It is 
the price paid by the employer if he would command the 
best serv’ce. Itisthe price paid by the housewife for 
freedom from dirt and disease. It is the price that must 
be paid by the parent if he would protect his children 
from the evils that hide in literature. There are few 
intelligent households where there {s not a certain carc- 
ful oversight «xercised in regard tothe booke read by 
the children, where an unknows author is not sciu'inizd 
as closely as an unknown ind‘vidual when introduced to 
the family. 

There are certain authcrs’ names, however, that bear 
the same relation to literature that the name of a tried 
and trusted friend would on a letter of introduction. 
We never think of questioning the character of one 


_ coming so indorsed. The family welcome hisentrance, 


hall his coming. So with the books of these authors. It 


- {g a question if this confidence {s not to be lost ; if we 


are not coming to the time when old friends and true 
will fail us in this regard. 

One writer, whose name stands for all that is healthy, 
inspiring, noble, in literature designed to appeal to 
older bc ya and girls, has written a Christmas story for 
@ popular children's raagez'ne, which will not add to 
her popularity among thoughtful people. A girl of ten 
years cevelops an interest {n poor people in general and 
one family in particular. She decides to carn money, 
that she may have more to spend for her protégés at 
Christmas than she could postibly have even if she 
saved all her pocket money. 
is wisely aided by an aunt who {fs suggestive of 
riter. The little girl does not «arn as much as she 
shed to spend for her family, and decides, on her own 
sponsibility, to add to her fund. She dresses in a 
heatrical costume, and, taking a tambourine, dances fn 
front of the houses in the :quare in which she lives, at- 
tracts the atention of the inmates, and {s given pennies. 
She is finally recognized and cent bome In cire of a mald. 

The only evidence that this escapade was noticed by 
those who ought to have been shocked that a child, the 
offepring of refinement and culture, should have chosen 
this public method of earning money, {is this sentence : 
‘* Poor Lu did not hear the Jast of her prank for a long 
time ;’ and even this loses its force because of the next 
sentence : ‘‘ But she made forty-two cents, and felt com 
forted when she added that handsome sum to her store.” 
Is it right to put such a sy c’acle where it is made to 
appear proper and right ? It appeals to the present taste 
for the spectacular in private life, and influences toward 
the very thing wh'ch every writer for the young ifs 
morally bound to antsgon'zs—a love of displsy of per- 
sonal graces in public, The effect is worse, for the end 
for which the child worked is an apparent justification. 

It is not easy to make thi: criticism on the work of a 
woman whose pen has, does, and will guide American 


girls into a higher, truer,- better womanhood—but not 


when it forgets its high purpose. To see this writer's 
name at the head of a story or on the title page of a 
book stamps the contents pure gold. When we read 
and find gilt, we lean back appalled, and ask, Who, now, 
maintain their standards? 

We turn from this little Christmas story to a book 
put upon the market for the Christmas trade. The 
names of both writer and publishers insure good work ; 
certainly work far removed from that which needs care. 
ful examination before circulating freely in the family. 
The book is written to appeal to readers between fifteen 
and twenty. The story is woven about the figure of a 
maiden lady, who is both unnatural and repulsive, and 
has money far in excess of brains or spiritual insight. 
She invites six children to a Coristmas party ; the gifts 
are peculiar, the giving of them still more p:culfar. 
Then follows thesupper. We quote from the book : 

‘‘ In the dining room they found the other children, who 
seemed to be joyless, yet still anticipating. They had 
rothing in their hands. The shell was in Olive’s pocket. 
It was a good supper; four helmeted soldiers of pink, 
green, brown, and white ice-cream guarded the corners of 
the table; oyst«rs, candies, jellies, lemonade, snappers— 
but no one dared to snap. Inthe center of tke table lay 
lengthwise'a baby. Its skin looked warm andsoft. How 


‘could it beso quiet? It was neither a white baby nor a 


negro baby ; could it be an Indian pappoose? Where did 
itcome from? The oysters were eaten ; it was time for the 
ice cream. How q 1eer not to have cake with it ! 

‘** Children,’ began Miss Curtis, * peopls nowadays are 
getting too particular about their food ; cooking schools 
spoil them, and make them expensive, so they use olive oll 
when lard is good enough for frying; pork is all my mother 
ever bad—sweet pork from her own corn-fed pig; s0 l’te 
got a baby for you toeat. Give me the knife: Mishap! |’ 

Bhe took it {rom the walter, and, brafidishiAg !t sloft: 
asked, ‘ Will yon have a leg or aii &fm 


= 


‘‘No onespoke. Some were appalled, others were puzzled, 


two were inclined to take it as a huge joke. Owen was do 


termined not to bear any more trifling, so he answered : 

‘** A piece of the liver, ma’am.’ : 

‘* Plunge went the knife into the baby, out came the red, 
spurtingstream ; a cry of horror went up from the children. 

‘**It’s cranberry ; it’s stuffed with cranberry sauce!’ 
shouted Owen, who had pushed up close to the table and 
put his finger into the gushing jet, and then had thrust his 
finger into his mouth and smacked his lips. | 

‘‘ Miss Curtis fairly glowered athim. The company, once 
convinced that it was a hideous joke, crowded about the 
table and indulged in feeble fun. 

‘“*Let’s eat her up!’ ‘My! ain’t she fat, though?’ 
‘She’s real tender!’ ‘Let’s play we are cannibals !’ 
‘See who can eat the most !’ } 

‘* They did eat, so well and so fast that legs, arms, head— 
sponge-cake outside and cranberry sauce inside—soon dis- 
appeared ; and they all went home vowing that they would 
never eat any more babies, and that next time they would 
go somewhere else to get their presents.”’ 

Could anything be more revolting to the senses than 
this scene! Yetthe writer of this book {is a woman 
whose other books have shown more than the average 
of culture and refinement. 

Weclip again from the next chapter of the same book : 


‘* When O!lve had recovered from the disappointment of 
Miss Curtis’s Christmas, she recognized in it the designs of 
Providence as hints to her concerning the study of charac 
ter, which she in turn intended to apply to that lady. After 
due reflection, she decided it was proper to make a party 
call upon that curious woman ; but she could induce Owen 
to accompany her only as far as the door, where he said he 
would wait to see if she came ont alive; though he gave 
ber his card to leave, in true manly fashion. 

‘** Well, what did you find ?’ was his question as she ap- 
peared ; ‘ fish, flesh, or fow] ?’ 

‘** Neither,’ answered Olive. ‘It’s woman; she’s to be 
pitied.’ 

‘** Are you going to take care of her ?’ 

going to ree what I can do about it. Something’s 
got tobe done. She’s goingto have another party—some- 
thing like the other, only no baby—to find out more people’s 
characters, and 1’m thinking how we can stop her without 
killing her wholly. It’s our duty, Owen.’ 

What did she say to you 

‘““*S8ay! Why, what do you think she’s going to do? 
She’s actualiy going to invite some poor children, and put 
money and toys abcut and pretend not to watch, and then 
see if they won’t steal! She says people are always wicked, 
and you’ve got to find ’em ont beforehand ; after that you 
can learn all about ’em from the newspapers—how they vo 
on avd how they don’t go on.’ 

** * Leave her to me,’ said Owen ; ‘ F'll fix her.’ 

** Olive looked at her brother and he looked at her, wit h- 
out winking or smiling. Both seemed satisfied, and began 
to talk of something else. Just as they went into the house 
he remarked : 

‘** Say, Olive, when is she going to have that cireus ?’ 

‘“**¢ Thursday,’ was the answer. Again they looked at each 
other, and again both seemed satisfied. 

‘‘Thursday came. Owen seemed pensive throughout the 
day, Olive expectant. At supper, in that inconsequent way 
which wives have when they have been busy and doubt 
whether their husbands have bean equally occupied, Mrs. 
Cadwallader asked Mr. Cadwallader where he had been a! 
dey. 

‘* « Well, for one thing,’ he replied, ‘ I’ve been to see Miss 
Curtis. She was to have had a children’s party this after- 
noon, but she’s too sick.’ 

‘** Owen moved in his chair as if a crumb choked him. 

‘*¢ Tt appears,’ the father continued, ‘that somebody sent 
her a box of cream-cakes ; she ate cne, but it tasted go hot 
that she tried another, and that one made her sick.’ 

‘** Tg she going to die?’ inquired Owen, thick of voice and 
pale in color. 

‘** ] don’t think so; but she sent for two doctors—one 
for each cream-cake, she told me,’ said Mr. Cadwallader, 
carelessly, yet looking out of his left eye at Olive and ont of 
his right eye at hisson. Noone spoke again till the mea] 
ended. 

‘‘ When the husband and wife were alone he began : 

‘** My dear, do you suppose—’ 

‘©¢ My dear,’ she interrupted, ‘all comes round to him 
who can wait.’ ’’ 


The story reveals a plot. Owen had sent two cream- 
cakes to Miss Curtls—one doctored with red pepper, the 
other with castor oil—for the sole purpose to make her 
ill, that she might be unable to give her proposed party. 
The fact that the boy apologizes in pert and impudent 
language does not help the book. The whole acene is 
unmoral. 

The very next chapter depicts the sister writing in a 
diary dedicated ‘‘To my future husband, if ever he 
should care to know what I was when I was a girl.” 

Eaough! There is not achapter in the book that does 
not contain a sentiment or a scene that should arouse 
contempt or indignation that such a book should be 
stamped by names that guarantee nct only its harmless- 
nees, but its helpfulness. Nothing can be ¢ ffered as an 
excuse for such a production, nor does the gocd in the 
book—for there is some gocd—compensate for the 
breaches of good taste, to speak mildly. 

Of the making of books there is no end—especially 
Children’s books—in our day. It rq ifres careful win- 
fiotving td Bepatate the chaff from the wheat; more 
winndwitd tet separate the wheat from the 
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tares, because the tares reveal their danger of sowing - 


thetr own seed. 

How shall children be protected against the blunting 
of their senaibilitier, being made familiar with pernicious 
mischief, being brought in contact with children in books 
that no careful parent would tolerate in the flesh ? 

Fathers, mothers, teachers, must organize themselves 
in a protective association for the preservation of the 


children. There is comparative safety in historles, books | 


on natural history; but in fiction, books that deal 
entirely with the imagination, written by authors who 
are recogn/zed as moral teachers, it is the part of wisdom 
to carefully read them before placing them in the hands 
of children. Books for the young sbould be trexted as 
one would treat a number of young children at a sum- 
mer hotel. Thechild must be thrown in contact with 
each and all of them to a-certain extent, and the omy 
wise course is to seek to gulde the child to follow what 
is desirable in their companionship and rej:ct what is 
undesirable. The characters of a bvok, the scenes in 
a book, are real to most children. Their tastes and 
morals are alike :ffected by contact with coarseness, 
vulgarity, maudlin sympathy, impudence, and disre- 
spectful conduct fn the home, whether the contact comes 
in the flesh or in the pages of a book. 


BREAD WITHOUT YEAST. 
By M, J. Moraan. 


LTHOUGH the veast plant from time immemortal 


has been the relfable means of leavening bread, it . 


is possible to make wholesome, nourishing loaves with- 
out the ald of any at all, or, at least, any‘other than: uch 
germs a8 may happen to be attached to the wheat when 
the latter is ground Into flour. An excellent kind, dear 
to the memory of many of our parents, is the old ‘‘salt- 
rising.”’ Minute directions for this have been given, 
from time to time, by cooks and in cook-booxs ; Lut not 
one of them al] has proved so successful in practice as to 
become popular In cities and towns. 

Io fact, ‘‘salt-rising” bread was the bread of the 
farmer's wife a generation ago. In her hands, and with 
the materials at her command, /t was as reliable as the 
grain crop itself. She had good wheat from her hus- 


band’s ficlds, fresh ground at the neighboring mill, in | 


the old fashioned way. It was neither adulterated by 
miller or merchaut, nor spoiled by weather or time. 
But the clty housewlfe of to-day must take flour from 
unknown lands, made by novel processes, never fresh. 
and often anything tu: good. Tnese circumstances ure 
sufficient to account for mcatof her failures. [+ is cer- 
tain that no success is possible unless the materials are 
fresh and prepared in tuch manner as to retain the 
necessary qualities. 

It is not less important that arrangements should be 
made to secure correct and even temperature during the 
process. Jor this ; urpose the means usually adopted ts 
to mix the sponge in a crock or pitcher, and to set the 
latter 1a a crock, pot, or kettle containirg hot water, and 
placed on the stove or range at the furthest point from 
the fire. Very strict attention is required to prevent the 
water from becoming too hot or too cool. 


A better plan is to place the crock {n a large wooden 


bucket, well warmed and dry, with close fitting lid 
which is covered carefully with a th ck woolen cloth, 
and set in a warm place near a steady fire. By ‘u-ning 


the bucket around occasfonally the heat is retained with © 
little varfation. The crock, or whatever is used, must 


be perfectly clean, and especially free from suspicion of 
anything greasy or scur. Into the crock sift a pound of 
warmed fi_ur, and in the middle of the fl ur atirslowly 
a pint of water at 90 degrees. Then beat, with quick, 
hard strokes, into a batter—not smooth and uniformly 
moist, but with portions of dry fiour arc uad and through 
the mass. It will-appear foamy, and should bagih to 
rise immediately. Ia four hcura {t will be light, and is 
then to be stirred into the cough pan, in which are 
ready three pounds of flour and one quart of water at 
90 degrees. This mixture is kneaded, with an addi- 
ilonal pound cf fi ur and one ounce of salt, intoa smooth 
dough, and molded and baked in the same manner as 
yeast bread. Special care is mqulred to keep off 
currents of alr. The pans should be deep, and the 
loaves should be closely covered, until they have been 
in the oven ten or fifieen minutes. : 

This dough requires kneading than yeast bread, 
is not so lighi and inflated, and for that reason must be 
baked more slowly. The grain is close, the crust thin 
and tender, and the flavor exceilent, 

The risk of failure, however, is such as to make it 
troublesome and cxpensive. Some variaiions in the 
procers focrease the chances of success, but at the ex- 
pense of quailty. ieaspsonfui of sugar fs bane ficial 
and half that quanifty of bicarbonate of soda will prc 
duce effervescence sufficient to prevent the flour from 
settling until fermentation haa fully commenced. 

Many persons suppose that the success of ‘‘salt-rising ” 
bread depends on the quantity of aalt or the freshness of 
the milk used; cr that the sponge must be set ina 
pitcher of the part'e ilar siza aud shape empicyed by 
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- that certain portions, even when scalded, are a)most 


unequaled merit. 


- tained by using a mixture consisting of two-thirds white 


- & much hotter fire than a whest loaf of the same s!z3. 


_ wheat flour in loaf bread. By medical men it is con- 


_ for half an hour. 
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their grawdmothers. In fact, the fermentation goes on 
better without the salt; and milk is by no means an 
improvement. Milk adds to light bread of any kind 
neither richness, tenderness, nor any nourishing quality. 
It ig a material so easily decomposed or disintegrated 


certain to spof! {n the dough during the process of rising 
and bakiog. Tne fluid parts are inferlor to pure water for 
dissolving gluten and separating the particles of flour ; 
while the solid portions only add weight, impede fer- 
mentation, and impart a cheesy quality actually admired 
by psople who do not know better. Brown or Graham 
flour, containing all the materials of the wheat, may be 
used in the ‘‘salt-rising ” process, and produces a bread 
But as the brown flour is Ilable to 
become moldy very soon, it must be fresh—not from 
the grocer, but from the mill. The best result is ob- 


and one-third brown flour. 

For this the directions given for bread of pure white 
flour apply, exc:p! that in cold weather the mixed fi ur 
should be scalded—using half a pint of boiling water to 
the flour (two or three pounds) in the pan in which the 
sponge or rising is tobe stirred. Also, sloce it ferments 
more rapidly, it must. be baked sooner and somewhat 
more slowly than white bread. It is to be remarked 
that white ‘‘ salt-rising is aided in starting its fermen. 
tation by the addition of brown flour, and still more by 
the addition of corn meal. Tae meal as well as the fi yur 
must be fresh from the mill,and part'y scalded. It should 
also be made of white corn. Yellow corn contains ap 
obatinate, raw-fi vored oil, ¢xcellent for fattening poultry 
and hogs, tu: unfit for good bread) With the addi- 
tion of eggs and milk it may be made into very pala 
table flat cakes, but for loaf ‘‘p ne” or muffios f 
requires yeast or bicarborate of toda to yield even a 
tolerable result ‘Vaite corn, such as is raised in the 
Middle Atlantic States, is the proper kind for the 
table. 

The finest bread is obtained by allowing the corn to 
remain in the husk until the time of use. By that 
means it retains all its good quali tes, and especially a 
singularly agreeable rich, nutlixe flavor. With ordinary 
white meal recently ground an excellent loaf may be 
made as follows: In half a pound of meal stir half a 
pint of bolling water. Then add another half-pint of 
water at a little below 90 degrees, and a teaspoonful 
of salt. Beatthe mixture hard and fast, without inter- 
ruption, uati] it becomes light and smooth. Oover fi. 
closely, and keep it at an even temperature of 90 
degrees for from three to five hours, It will rise and 
form a smooth, mound-like mass, with which the loaf is 
started—using for the balance elther corn meal, white 
flour, or Graham. 

It is to be remember d that corn mea! absorbs more 
water acd requires more salt than wheat flour. It fs 
not Kneaced, but is beaten with a strong wooden spoon 
or something «quivalent. The batter shculd be as stiff 
ascun be treated in that way ; it is always better if 
slightly scalded, and all ingredients should be added at 
the beginning. It improves by standing several hours 
or all night in a cool place. No more water or milk 
should be added before baking. 

The corn of different localities and seasons varies 
somewhat, so that it is impossible to decide {n advance 
exactly how much water will be absorbed by a given 
quintity of meal; but usually a loaf of stiff batter will 
consist in weight of nearly twice as much waiter as 
meal. It will also require a longer time in baking and 


In consequence of rapid evaporation at first, the oven 
must be wel] heated, and the fire kept up briskly until 
the crust is well browned ; after which the heat should 
be continued moderately, as for wheat bread. 

An fron pan, round and rather deep, {s best for acorn 
loaf. It should be smooth and dry, and well greased 
with cold lard. Butter would be preferable, but it 
burns at a temperature too low for the bread; is less : 
penetrating than lard, and hence exposes the crust next 
the pan to the ability of scorching. The batter should 
nearly fill the pan, as in baking its bulk is but little 
increased. During the early part of that process a tin 
or fron cover should be over the loaf. 

Rice is fri used as a partia) substitute for 


sidered specially good for certain classes of invalids. If 
properly made, either with or without yeast, in the pro- 
portion of half a pound of rice to four or five pcunds of 
wheat flour, the bread is white, rather moist, and has a 
delicate, light-colored cruit. The process is simple, 
Half a pound of rice, well washed and covered with a 
quart of cold water, is boiled steadily, without scorching, 
At the end of that time the graing 
will be thoroughly cooked, dry and unbroken This is 
immediately stirred in a q art of cold water, which wil 
bring it down to about 90 degrees, the proper tem- 
perature. It is then used instead of simple water in 
making the bread in the ordinary manner. 
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evenly a little while before leaving the oven, the ap- 
pearance and taste are improved. 

A very pretty loaf for the lunch or tea table is made 
of such dough by bakingina small round or slightly 
oblong pn, carefully regulating the heat and turalng 
the pan, so that the shape and color will be uniform on 
all sides, 


HOW TO REMOVE SPOTS AND STAINS. 


By. L 


TAINS and spots are simpleor compound. Grease 

and oi] form simple staias, while tea, cc ff2e, mud, 

ink, and gtavy may properly be termed compound, 

because they consist of two or more substances, each of 

wauaich has caused a stain, and each of which requires a 
particular agent to absorb It. 

Grease may be dissolved by alkalles or melted by 
neat. Alkalles, however, often change the colors of 
dyed stuffs, and must be used with care. The safest are 
fuller’s earth, French chalk, chalk and soap. Stains 
of ofl paint which have become dry must first be soft- 
ened with a little fresh butter or lard, before trying tur- 
pentine or alcohol on them. Oxgall and yolk of egg 


alcohol will extract resin, p!tch, and all stains of a 
resinous nature. 
with water {oto athin paste, spread evenly over the spot, 
and allowedtodry. After that, dust it off with a clothes- 
brush. French chalk {s used in the same manner, tu! 
if the stain has:fallon upon a delicate ailk, it 1s best not 
to wet it. Simply scrape the chalk into powder with a 
penknife, rub it lightly into the spot with the finger tip, 
and after a time brush it off. 

Grease spots on woolen clothing may be treated with 
a preparation of one tablespoonful each of hartshorn 
and alcohol, diluted with a cupful of boiling water, in 
which a teaspoonful of borax has been dissolved. A 
thick cloth must be p’aced under the fabric to absorb 
the grease, and the spots must then be rinsed with clean, 
lukewarm water, and rubbed as dry as possible with a 
clean cloth. For very celicate fabrics chloroform or 
ether will generally ¢x ractthe spots ; as both evaporate 
very rapidly, {t is unnecessary to use water afterwards. 
The more briskly and lightly the application is made, 
the less danger of injuring the color or destroying the 
nap. 

To remove grease from stones Or pssages pour strong 
soda and water, boiling hot, lay on it a little fuller’s 

earth made Into a thin paste, let it remain all night, and 
if the grease is not quite removed, repeat the process. 

To take grease stains out of carpets, mix a little soap 
into a gallon of soft, warm water, add half an ounce of 
borax, wash the stain well with a clean cloth, and the 
soil will soon disappear. Oil marks can be removed 
from wall paper by mixing pipe-clay with water to the 
‘consistency of cream, tpreading it evenly on the spot, 
and allowing it to remaia until the following day, when 
it can easily he removed with a penknife or brush. 
Holding a red-Lot poker over the spot is an excellent 
method for taking spots of wax or other candles from 
carpetg and table covers. A p'‘ece of tissue paper 
should be used to rub the place for a moment after you 
have held the hot iron over it. The poker must, of 
course, b3 used with discretion, as a ecorch is a worse 
evil than the original grease stains. 

Cream.-of-tartar and oxalic acid are both excellent for 
removing rust and fron-mold, though the former Is only 
of service when the stains are of recent date. Wet the 
epots, apply either the acid or cresam-of-tartar in 
powder, rub it well in, and wash off again with pure 
water. To take iron-mold out of linen, place the linen 
over a basin of boiling water, strain it tight, and wet the 
stain, then carefully drcp on it a few drops of diluted 
spirits of salt from a feather or hair pencil; when the 
stain has dissppeared wash {t {n clean water. A more 
simple method is to dip the licen in sour buttermilk 
and let it dry inthe sun, Then wash {it in cold water, 
and allow it to dry several times in succession. To take 
out mildew, mix soft soap with powdered starch, half 
as much galt, and the juice of a lemon; lay the m!xture 
on both sides of the stain with a patnter’s brush ; let it 
lie on the grass until the mildew mark disappears. 

Frult stains are among the most common and vexa- 
tlous of all stains. With common yellow soap rub the 
spot on both sides, then mix some starch with cold 
water, lay {t on thickly, rub the mixture well in, and 
expose it to the sun and air until the spot fades. An 
Eagiish authority recommends a very simple method 
for ex'racting fruit stains from table linen and delicate 
summer dress fabrics, which the writer has tried and 
found excellent. Wet the spot with clean water, strike 
a match and hold it so that the sulphurous vapor may 
be diffused over the surface of the stain ; sometimes, for 
a spot of extra siz3, two matches are needed, rarely 
more. When tke article returns from the wash, the 
stain will have vanished completely. 

The treatment of compound stains presents more 
difficulties. To take ink out of linen, wath the spot as 


Th time of baking is somewhat longer than that of : 
Pure whea bread. If the crust is buttered lightly and 


as possible in and water, and then sponge | 
it with lemon juice. Take care that it is not put into 


take out grease without affecting the color, and pure } 


Coalk and fu'ler’s earth are mixed } 


suds before the spots are removed, as the soap will 
instantly set the color, making it impossible ever to 
remove the ink. Ink stains can be taken out of carpets 
or any Other woolen goods if sweet mi)k is applied to 
the soils directly. F.rat lay a sheet of blotting paper or 
a plece of cotton batting over the place to soak up the 
ink. Then with another plece of batt'ng wash off the 
place with milk, changing the batting for a clean plece 
as soon as it becomes soiled. Continue this until the 
ink no longer shows, then wash off with hot su is, riase 
with clean, warm water, and rub dry with a clean cloth. 
If a mahogany table has become stained with ink, dilute. 
half a tablespoonful of oil of vitriol with a large spoon- 
ful of water, and apply the mixture to the stained wood 
with a feather. 

Salas caused by mud should first be washed with 
soap and water to extract the vegetable remains which 
form an ingredient in mud, next cream-of-tartar should 
be used to remove the fron, and lastly the whole must 
be washed out with clear water. Gravy stains in dell- 
cate silks must first be washed with soap and water to 
dissolve the vegetable matter and salts, and then with 
turpentine to take out the fat and oil. The g'oss may 
be restored to silk after a stain has been removed by 
sponging it with gum water, made efther of gum arabic 
or gum tragacanth ; the material must be stretched out 
smoothly to dry. 7 

Tea stains should be wet in equal partsof alcohol and 
ammonia, and then washed out in tepid soap suds. 
Recent tea stains can be taken out {f they are repeatedly 
rinsed at once in clear, cold water. As soon as the 
water is dissolved, renew it. Stains of coffee and milk 
on silk may be treated with a mixture of five parts of 
glycerine, five of ammonia, with a fourth part of water. 
If the ammonia {s likely to injure the color cf the fabric, 
it must be left out. Apply the mixture with a soft 
brush, leave it on for the night, and then rub off witha 
clean cloth. Rzmove the dry substance with a knife, 
wash the spots with clean water, and press them between 
two towels to dry. For ccffze stains on woolen ma- 
terials, mix one ounce of glycerine, nine of water, and 
half an ounce of ammonia; apply repeatedly, and then - 
press the places with a cloth. Another method for 
coffee stains is to wash them in very hot water, soap 
carefully, and afterward use a sulphur fumigation. 
Chocolate stains may be treated in the same way. 

Stains of wines and liqueurs can be extracted by a 

fumigation of sulphuric ac!d, which should be preceded 
by a good soaping, if the nature of the material will 
admit of it. The acid can be generated by burning 
some sulphur under the wide end of a paper funnel and 
applying the narrow end of the funnel close to the cloth. 
To remove claret stains, apply a little table salt to the 
spot and then moisten it with sherry. The acid con- 
tained in claret dec»mposes the salt and sets free the 
chlorine, which removes the vegetable coloring of the 
wine. Staios of marking-ink in linen should be dipped 
in a solution of one ounce of cyanide of potassium and 
four ounces of water. After a few hours thestains will 
fade out. Toe mixture is highly poisonous, and should 
be carefully labeled. 
’ To take stains out of black cloth, boll a quantity of 
fig leaves in water until the liquid is reduced to half its 
original proportions. Apply it with a - of black 
cloth. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 


RANCH. 


A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 
By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 


‘ CHAPTER Xl. 
THE DEPARTURE OF A LITTLE PILGRIM, 


Dreams cannot picture a wor!d so fair 
Sorrow and pain may not enter there. 
~—([Felicia Hemans. 
Day after day we think what she is doing 
in those bright realms of aif. 
—({H. W. Longfellow. 


HE aquarium, allusion to which was made by Su- 

zatte in the last chapter, in connection with the 

baby seal, was no new thing. It had been started 

shortly after the arrival of thé? two in Old Pilgrim 
Town. 

It was a big giass dish, kept full of sea water, which 
stood upon a round table in the hall. The water had to 
be changed daily, and was brought by Dick early each 
morning from the dock. There was a good deal of 
slopping about, aud if Aunt Pon had not been, as we 
have before intimated, a model aunt, there would have 
been no end of fussing. Though, after all, the true 
head and autcc-at of the house was not Aunt Penelope, 
but Mehitabel, who ruled and coddled them all in the 


most peremptory and delightful manner. — 
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But, though Mehitabe! could not understand whst 
pleasure there could ba in keeping ‘‘ them nasty snails 
round,” which were ‘’alwa’s a-droppin’ on t’ th’ floor 
and a gittin’ under foot,” she made no serlous objection 
to them, and wiped up the slops with the utmost amia- 
bility. 

The inhabitants of the squarium, however, were not 
Iimited to snails, though they far outnumbered the 
others, and were, on the whole, the most interesting. 
They were extraordinarily lively for snatls; that is, 
lively when compared with the popular notion con- 
cerning them. They liked to crawl up to the edge 
of the dish and drop upon the table, and thence to the 
foor, falling with a dull thud. Around a bit of board, 
laid upon the table for that purpose, they promenaded 
by the hour. 

But they were livellest at night, when the gas jot was 
lighted just above them. It was then that they sang, 
softly and musically, like crickets. They were of all 
and Suz after a while, learned to distinguish 
one from another—for even a snail has individuality 
The little ones grew and thrived upon the green sea- 
weed which was gathcred freshly for them each day. 
But one huge patriarch, the object of Mehitabel’s special 
disgust, whose ambition seemed to be to tumble on to 
the floor as many times as possible during the twenty- 
four hours, and who was found one @ay half way up 
the fize old carved staircase, was discovered one morning 
lying dead by the side of the table. Its loss was greatly 
lamented, and his body was scooped out, and his shel! 
laid by to be taken to the Waterman Ranch with other 
souvenirs of the summer. 

The star-fish, too, died. But the barnacles lived on, 
nestled among the smooth, round pebbles at the bottom 
of the digh, and giving no other cign of life than the 
gentle, continuous opening of thefr mouths (7). 

A tumbler of szatis had also been taken to little Bess, 
the watching of which gave her an infinite deal of 
pleasure. 

Little Bess's acquaintance with birds, beastr, fish, and 

such-like inhabitants of our world was limited, but 
those she did know she knew well. The Eaglish spar- 
rows that lived in the honeysuckle all winter; the 
crimson-throated humming-bird that came every sum. 
mr to feed on its blossoms ; the occasional butterfifes 
that fluttered in and out her window; the caterpi)- 
lars thatcrawled in; the spider in the corner of the ceii- 
ing, which her mother had spared at her earnest desire ; 
a toad which had its habitat under the threshold, and 
sometimes hopped in in search of files ; the booming 
bumble-bee ; the mud-wasps that built under the eaves 
of the small gray house, and the ants that ran to and 
fro over the window seat—of all these she knew much 
concerning their ways. : 
’ And on the afternoon of the day following the lark, 
when Sxz:3tte went in to ‘ell her all about it, she found 
her excited and eager over a fresh exploit of the latter. 
Somehow, by the closing of the window, one of their 
number had been killed and preased into a minute crev- 
ice, and all day long a relay of ants had been at work 
trying to get it out. They had fiaally succeeded, and 
carried it ff triumphantly. 

‘And, oh! I did want to know what they would do 
with it, an’ asked Mr. L!ncoln—he was goin’ by, an’ 
he’s our minister, you know, an’ just as good t’ me!—en 
so he stopped an’ watched, an’ he said they buried it. 
Wasn't it funny ?” 

Suzette had told her before about the ants’ cows, and 
shown her tne little green things on the rose leaves, and 
also about the ants of Colorado who make honey and 
store it, not in honeycomb as the bees do, but in the 
bodies of some of theirnumber. And about the mound- 
building ants of the Western plains, who roof their 
mounds with biis of coal or white pebbles, with gold 
dust even, and lovely gems—just what the soil about 
them happens to contain ; and to these stories Itttle Bess 
never wearied of listening. They were real fairy stories 
of the real fairyland of science. 

**On, ign’s this a nice world!” she wouid say after 
one of these talks about the birds and insects of Colo- 
rado, and ite flowers. ‘‘ An’ the big mountains way up 
to the aky, and all white with snow at the top! An’ 
that one with the white cross on it! Oh! do you think 
there can be avy world nicer than thisone? There's 
lots of em. I eee a big one every night. It shines 
right into my win iow, an’ twinkles an’ twinkles.” 

But on this day she talked in a way Suzatte had never 
heard ber do before. 

**Oh, it’s all so nice!” she sald, in her favorite phrase, 
when Suzztte had told her about Krogsa-ness. ‘ But 
Doctor Tom says it li be ever so much nicer there, an’ 
happier. I don’t see how it can be happier, though of 
course Doctor Tom knows. But it'll be nicer, b cause 
ali the folks can run sround there, an’ nobody’il be sick 
any more, an’ p’r'aps they'll Iasked Doctor Tom 
once if the)’d fy, D cause thats what the caterpillars do 
after they’ve be'a to sleep an’ woke up, aa’ he said he 
thought they weuld. On, I should lize to fly just likea 
bird does !’’ 

She looked so bright and bird-like when she said this, 


| 


and gave such a wing-like lift with her small hands, that, 
‘I declare, Dick,” said Suzette, when she told him 
about it afterwards—for, as we haveseen, Suz:tte always 
told Dick everything—‘‘ I thought she was going to fly 
right straight out of the window.” 

Suzette did not need to ask what place little Bess 
meant by the ‘‘ there.” And as she looked at her, she 
saw what she had never noticed before; that her face 
had grown thinner and her eyes larger. She was not 
ary paler, perhaps not so pale, for there wasa pisk spot 
like a wild-rose petal in either wan cheek. 

And she looked very sweet and lovely ; so lovely and 
sweet that somehow it made Suzatte’s heart ache to look 
at her, and, to get rid of the unaccustomed pain, she 
turned the conversation by asking, ‘‘How is Squaw- 
leena ?” | 

£quawleena—so little Bess had told Suzette upon her 
last visit—was going through an attack of scarlet fever, 
having only just recovered from the measies, and the 
result of this untoward sequence was being apxlously 
awaited both by her distracted parent and little B.ss. 

‘* We came very near losing Squawleena,” she sald ; 
and as she turned from the contemplation of the ‘‘ there’ 
to the distresees of her doll family, her surny smile 
gave place to the lugubrious look befi:ting the subject. 
‘‘Her mother would have old Doctor Peters, an’ he 
dosed an’ dosed her with quarts an’ quarts, an’ give her 
pills as big as tea-cups, an’ she was ’most dead. An’ 
then I insisted Vv have Doctor Tom. An’ hechirked her 
up right cff. She was quite purple b’fore he came, an’ 
was broke out in th’ most awful manner. She'll lose 
her hair, Doctor Tom says’ (lt was made of stocking 
ravelings), ‘‘an’ p’t’aps be deaf. But he says he hopes 
it’ll be a warntn’ to her mother never t’ have old Doctor 
Peters again.” 

Olid Doctor Peters, {t may be needless to explain, was 
only a myth—one of the many who inhabited little 
Bess’s make-believe world. 

Dick and Teddy came in, and they sat around her 
couch and told her about the accident of the day before ; 
how Suzette had tumtled into the pfnk sea, and how 
Teddy had jumped in after her. And when a startled 
look came into little Bess’s eyes at this, Suzatte and 
Teddy bad to do it all over again in pantomime, plung- 
ing off the chairs on to the flor, {till she laughed long 
and heartily. 

‘There was no danger,” sald Suzatte. ‘‘ When I 
was going down I knew I should come up again just eg 
I do when I dive really. Ii’s great fun to swim, litt) 
Beas. 1\’a almost as good as flylng.” 

‘And Teddy jumped ifn to help you! That was nice 
of Teddy,” said little Beas. 

‘‘And what did Mehitabel say ?” she asked. Fer 
little Bess knew just what a tyrant Mehitabel was. For 
sometimes, when she begged Doctor Tom to stay a little 
longer and tell another ttory, he would say, ‘‘I can’t. 
It Idon’t get home to supper, Mehitabel will give it to 
the cat, and send me to bed without any.” 

To make belleve that he was a naughty boy, and 
Mehitabel was gcing to punish him, was the very funni 
est of his make-belleves, little Bess thought, except 
pretending that he was cross. BM octor Tom really and 
truly cross! And when, right in the miast of a merry 
laugh all round, he suddenly thrust his head into the 
window, and, scowling fiercely, growled out: 

‘** Fee, fo, fi, fum, 
I smell the biood of a ranch wom-un, 
Be she live or be she dead, 
I'll take her home and send her to bed,”’ 
her delight was exquisite. 

Suzette replied to her question, that Mehitabel, who 
was afraid of the water, and had never been persuaded 
in all her life to get into a boat, had declared it was just 
what she had expected all summer, that ‘‘ some of ’em 
would come home drownded, an’ she had told Jason 
so, An’ Jason only laughed at her, an’ gaid he guessed 
they knew enough to keep out o’ water. Jason 
alwa’s knew such a dretful sight himself, there was no 
tellin’ him nothin’. If he'd ’a’ lived in Old Testament 
times Solomon nevei’d ’a’ be’n heard of. The wisest 
man would ’a’ be’n Jason Winpenny.” 

And then they all laughed again, and Doctor Tom 
with the rest. But pretty soon he asked how long they 
had been there, and said it Was sunset, and supper would 
soon be ready. Mehiiabel had a delicious peach ahort- 
cake about ready to go into the oven when he came 
away, and on no account must tt be suffered to get cold. 
And if they would come directly, Dick should bring a 
generous section down to little Bess, carefully put be- 
tween two of the old pink plates that belonged to his 
grandmother, and which she (little Bess) thought so 
pretty. 

But instead of going ‘‘ directly,” it eeemed as though 
they would never getcff. Dick and Suzette kept run- 
ning back to the window to say things. Never had it 
been 80 difficult to get away from the liitle creature, who 
greeted each return with a fresh smile. Uncle Tom 
pretended to scold, and then came back himself to ask 


how Squawileena’s appetite was, and if the breaking- | 


out had disappeared, But at last they did go away, 


and found Mehitabel pouring the cream, not over one, 
but two shortcakes ; one as big a!most as tbe shield of 
Achilles, the other emall, round, and comely, having 
been baked in a saucar especialiy for little Bass. And, 
& emall island in a sea of cream, it was taken down to 
her between the pink plates of old china. Would that 
all tyrants bad so kindly hearts as was that of Mehit. 
abel ! 


That evening they were at the east window in Uncle 
Tom’s owrm room. They were in darkness illuminated 
only by the gleam of the electric light on Cole’s Hill. 
Uncle Tom was resting from his day’s work io his easy 
chair, and Suzette was standing beside him with his arm 
around her in the dear, familiar fashion. Across th 
bay the Gurnet lights burned brightly and steadfastly 
as though they knew their mission was to save life. 
Ciouds were gathering in the northwest. The air was 
sultry, and at intervals was heard the low rumbling of 
thunder. A vessel was coming in, and the water in her 


wake looked like l'quid fire. It was a phosphorescen 


sea, the firat Suzette and Dick had ever seen. Taey 
bad been talking about it, and then came a long sllexce. 

** Uacle Tom!’ said Svuzatte, breaking the silence at 
last. 
‘* Well, pussy ?” 

‘What do you think about little Bess?” The ques- 
tion had been upon her lips ever since they came home. 
But-not until new had she found courage to ask It. 

‘‘I think,” replied Uncle Tom, hesitating, too,.a little, 
**T think her life of pain is near lis end.” 


The nex} morning, early, came a meséenger in haste 
from the small gray house. It was Teddy, who, in 
broken words, said that little Bess had f.llen asleep and 
they could not wake her. Would Dactor Tom come 
atonce? He went with Teddy, and close upon them 
followed Dick and Suzette. 

The room was very silent as the trio entered. It was 
still so early no one was astir in the neighborhood. 
Little Bess’s mother was sitting beside the bed whereon 
she lay sleeping softly, and Doctor Tom stood beside it 
holding her hand. The sweet air of the morning came 


in at the open window, lightly stirring the leaves of the 


honeysuckle as it passed. There on the couch was the 


little empty wooden frame, and the dolls stood or lay 


upon the table in their usual order. 
Colonel Archibald Yel jum in at the window, 
shaking bis tinkling bell, but, not finding his little friend 


in her accustomed place—for she had always been an 


early riser, and often left her bed for her couch at 
dawn—made search for her, and, finding her, lay down 
beside her, purring contentedly. 

As she slept on, smiles came and went upon her face. 
Her dreams were evidently happy ones. : 

Suddenly she opened her eyes. They were always 
exceedingly beautiful eyes, for they were of that lumi 
nous gray that radiates iight as \he stars do. But never 
before had they seemed to Suzstte and Dick so beauti- 
ful. The light seemed to stream from them as from 
some hidden and inexhaustible source. And they were 
intently fixed as upon some one whom she recognized, 
and were full of an unspeakable love. 

‘*Is He there, little Bess ?’ asked Doctor Tom, in a 
clear, distinct voice. ‘' Do you see Him ?’ 

There was no answer, though the lips moved. But 
the hand which Doctor Tom held clasped his eagerly. 

‘** Suffer the little children to come unto me,’” he 
added, and her eyelids gently fell. | 

They would have thought that she had again fallen 
asleep if, after a moment, Doctor Tom had not stooped 
and kissed her, saying softly, ‘‘ Good-by, litile Bess!’ 


THE HALOGENS. 


By CourRTENAY DE 


HE Halogens are four brothers who once held a 
vast power in the earth, and who, notwithstand- 
ing the restrictions which have been put upon them, 
still maintain a bigh position among the great ones of 
cur planet. Indeed, we could not live without them, 
and so we speak kindly of their faults, and even love 
them for the good they do. These are the four brothers 
of the sea, although one of them has been chained up in 
dark prisons underground, and is seldom seen moving 
freely in the great salt waters. But his three elder 
brothers are genuine old tars, and have many of the 
curt, ugly manners of veteran sailors. They all carry 
about them a smart, pungent odor, very suggestive of 
their native brine ; and they show no respect for de)!- 
cate nerves, but sting and suffucate fine ladies and 
stalwart gentle alike. 
The greatest of these Halogens is Chlorine, a sun- 
burnt, yellow-bearded fellow, who set himself up once 


for king of the whole earth. There is no telling but he. 


might have made good his pretensions, for ceriainly he 
had wonderful attainments, and could hold captive 
almost whoever he chose; but he was s0 violent in his 
behavior, and so fickle in his attachments, fying from 


one to another with no apparent reason more thay 
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childish whim, thst he was forced to give up the throne 
to the fair Q 1een Hydrogen as soon as it was discov. 
ered that sac was the righiful heft, Justly does she 
deserve this hixh cistiuction, for she is a!) that a queen 
should be—light avd airy ia motion, gen‘le, klad, and 
a worthy pa'tern for all ber subj cts to imitate. 

It was lovg ago, before there waa any ocean. while 
yet there was unly sclout of gases where now is our 
beautiful earth, and Io this c'oud were aixiy-adx strange 
bodies called Elemsnts, who had taken a pledge tu 
unite in making a solid earth for the use of man, accord 
ing to plans lald dowa by the Father of All. Viewed 
from afar, they seemed very q ilotly golug about thei: 


work, but, in reality, no souer were they left to trem- 


selves than a turmoll ar *e as to who should rule the 
others. Foremost {in this contention was that sour-faced 
Calorine, who kepi affairs in a ferment, aud rushed 
about, helter-skelter, with a deal of unnecessary nolse 
and tumult. Some enjoyed this atate of things im- 
mensely, and sought to tura it to their own advaniage, 
but others there were who had a ta.'- /.. iawana order, 
and wished seitie these disputes and earcesJy about 
the building of asolfd carth. At length these met io 
serious conversation the matter, diicussing how 
they might stop this discord, 

One said, Let us go siralght to Calorine and show him 
what an amouct of mischief he ia doing, and then be 
seech him to act with reason, that our work may go cn 
preperly.” At this Oxcygen ecrewed up his | anc 


gmiled with such sarcasm that the idea was dropped 
without another word of commeat, for Oxygem was a 


quiet fellow, credited with vast wisdom aad judgment. 
Fina)ly it was determined to call the other Halogeas into 
the assemblage and ask them if they knew how to man- 
age their obstrepercus broshor. 

Bromine reeponi#i to the faovitation immedlatey, and 
entered with a gruff air wolch made all present say 
to themselves, ‘‘N»> hope from him. Hs the very 
pattern of his brother, even to kis yellow beard and irri- 
tating manner.” Taen Fiurcrine eatered, with much 
euavity and would ba gentiiily, but imstantly got imtc 
a diepute with S.iicon, and, before any one oouid pre 
vent, had actually torn bim {nto pleses; so, by com- 
mon consent, he was forcib'y e¢jecied from tke meeting. 

Every one was beginning to think thata large streak 
of meannees pervaced the whole famty of Halogens, 
and so they were very agrecadly cu-prised whea Lodine 
made his spptaranoc. was en ssionissing dandy. 
arrayed in a sul: of exqufaiie violet aud ffscting all the 
behavior of a gentleman. Oxygen took Lim fora foul a’ 
onee, for, being a sturdy, busiaeesliks fallow, he had nc 
patience with theee fine yeuiry.; but he soon feit som: 
admiration for Iodine after be had beard him epeak, 
Certainly bo clever, and he kacw a}! the fatiiogs 
his brother Chlorice perfectiy. 

‘*‘ Have you never seen,” ne sald, “ how carefully he 


avoids the preseacce of Sodium ? And you there 


is no reason for this? Is tt not ciear that Crlorine ts 
attracted by every brillant performance, and seeks to 
have a band in it himself? Surely you cannot have 
had your witsin tralaing, else you would havo needed no 


advice from ms.” 


Upon this Iodine drew his violet cloak around him, 
and fixated ff among the clouds, leaviog them to inter- 
pret his «n'gmatical words as best they could ; and Bro- 
mine sulked out, leaving a terrible odor benind, which 
nearly suffocat<d the rest of the emeats. | 

After they had caugit their breath again Oxygen 
sald, ‘* Trust this affsir to me, and will fix And 
so he did ; but, lize a!) great ucderiasiogs, it was ages in 
being fiaisued, aud ma:y of the Elements bad found a 
final reeting-place ia the carta long before the fate of 
Chlorine was determined. 

First Oxyzen called to him the great Qieen Hydro- 
gen, and told her tha’ she must unite wicu him in the 
creation of waters to fill the ocean, and then bearranged 
with Sodium to keep himssif io readiness for the great 
event. 

Slowly the great earth-cloud cooled, and rocks ap- 
peared through the waters which had begun to fall, 
until at last all was ready. Earth lay sili as death, 
floating through the vast « her in her coursas around the 
glowing gun; but stili the clouds huag taick above, and 
not a ray of light plereed througo. Bat old Oxygen 
could work in darkness, and suddenly he caught. up 
Sodium and hurled him dowa upon the waters. A mo- 
ment after it seemed as if a sun had sprung Into being 
out of the bosom of the earth. The clouds were lighted 
bya dazziag glow, and far, far away to north and 
south the gray rocks hurled the waves in foam, which 
caught the brilliant rays and flasoed like jswels. I: 
was Sodium burning on the waters, which for a moment 
showed the silcnt earth, where, alas! there were as yet 
no human eyes to ace tt. Bait, as Iodine had fcretoid, 
Chlorine was amazed, and stood almost ia awe at this 
singular phenomenon ; thea, with a sudden impulse, 
rushed into the sea and was caught in the firm embrace 
of Sodium. 

. His doom was sealed, for escape was hnposaible, and 
with a moan ‘he sank beneath the surface, there to re- 


main forever. But, even #0, his pecullarities could 
not bs restrained, and the new oompound of Sodium 
and Calorine, which we call Salt, a quired a bitter 
taste, and made the ccean briny. to-day the waters 
are biiter, and at times Chioriae struggles for his 
erty, tossing high the waves and dashing salt spray in 
our faces. But {¢ all avails him nothing, and soon he 
siaks ayvain {oto bis everlasting gravo, and & moan 
comes acruas the rolling billows, when safiors say, 
‘* The storm is psseing ” 


“TWO NON-UNION BOYS. 


T was a mild eveniog in early spring that a-gentle- 

‘man was walking throuch the elie street running 
oaraliel with a thoroughfara of one of our large cities, 
where hastening, esger crowds might be found at all 
hours. His walk fiually brought him in froxt of one 
of the most beautiful churches of that city. A'‘l about 
was wery still; no lights but those of the street-lamps. 
As he passed the closed door of the church he thought 
he heard a sob. He ..2pped, and again he 
heard the smothered sound ; he peered into the dark- 
ness and discovered a iittle bundie crowded down in the 
doorway. lis opened tha gate leading to the door, and 
bent over the Buadia, to flad it was a boy of about 
eleven, who was crying. 

‘* What ts the matter, souny ?” asked tho gentleman. 

papers,” sobbed the boy, begin- 
ning to cry harder. 

‘You do no’ expect to papers sitting here in this 
dark place, surely. Why don't you go out where the 
people are ?”’ 

‘The fellers won't let me. I don’: belong to the 
unisn.” 

* What do you mean ?” | 

Why, no feller cas sell papers on the atreet ‘leas he 
belongs to the ualon and pays ” 

‘* Why don’t you belong to the unfon ?’ 

jist bDewun to sell papers; m2 mother’s sicx, and 
had to stop work; and she gavs me the money to get 
the papers, bu’ the fellera lick me if I go out there,” 
and the boy locked up with a frightened €x dreasion. 

‘* AJl right, sonny ; l’il buy your papers, and you can 
qo homs” The gantleman paid for ths papers and 
enthored them in his arma, while the boy hurried dowa 
the street toward his home. | 

About two weeks efter, this genileman and his wife 
wers golog ageia through ons of the moat retired strests 
n ths same section of the clty, when thelr attention waa 
attracted by a boy aslaep on the lowest step of a high 
stoop. Uider ths boy's head was a pile of evening 
capers The genticwan and lady stopped, and the 
zentieman the cryfag boy of a few weeks 
bsfore le woke the boy un and hin, ‘‘ What 
are you doing here, asleep ?’ 

am tlred,” muttered tha bo7, only half awake, 
rubbing h's eyes and gazing about him with a bewil- 


dered look. 

‘Tired ! You must not gat tired untill you’¢s so'd 
all! yous papers. Come, let me hear you cal! out your 
papers ” 


, mister! Ida’sn’t. Tae fellers would lick me,” 
and the little fellow grew pale, and trembled with ap- 
prehension. 

Way are you afrald ?” 

“Oa mam! aln’'t got any money to jin the union, 

and, anyway, the fellers say they atn’t goln’ to take 


any more members, and I got to sell on the sly.” And 


the discouraged little faca was lifted In the haif-light to 
the interrogators. 

** Do you sell any papers ?” 

Yes'’m. I hang round till the other fellers go to the 
lodging-house, ‘cause they has ‘to get in early, and then I 
goes to the ferry and salla to them that comes over late. 
I can go home any tlme; my mother knows about it.” 
And the tired litt!e chap leaned back as if to get a few 
minutes’ rest before he started forthe ferry. There wes 
no hope of changing the boy’s bus{ness method ; he had 
no enterprise, n> 

Less than @ month afterward the b3ll rang early one 
evening ; when the door was opened a boy of fourteen 
stood on the stoop with his polo cap in h's hand. Oa 
invitation he stepped into the hall. 

‘‘Excuse me for disturbing you,” he sald, ‘‘ but I 
wanted to ask if I might supply you with the Sanday 
papers. I find that { ought to earn some money, but I 
do not want to leave fchool yet. I can think of nothing 
elee to do now.” And, with a frank, manly expression, 
tLe boy looked into the face of his hearer. 

An order was given, and filled wite promptness. Ina 
few weeks the pepers sppeared with the boy’s name and 
address stamped with a rubber stamp in the corner 
Each p:per was neatly folded, the pages folowing each 
other in order, snowing how carefully they were 
handled. 

Last week another call was made by our neat, gentle 
manly newaboy. He thought now he could handle the 
evening papers, and called to see if he could supply us. 
In a few minutes’ conversation he told how his business 
had grown. He not only received orders for the Sun- 


day pspers, but also a number of weekly papegs, and 
he had several orders for magsz'nes. He was still 
anxious to flaish at the high school, and thought he 
could if he could earn hia clothes. By ge‘tlag the 
ordeéra for evening papers, and having them delivered 
by a smal) boy who was anx!ous to earn some money 
but not large enough to control a business, he cou!d add 
to his income, 

Ot course that boy will succaed Hia bills are pre- 
sented each month carefully written out ;* they are pre 
cented the last day of the month, and the next afternoon 
and evening collections are made. Thé papers are 
dellvered promptiy and neatly. The boy not only 
makes customers, but he holds them, which is a much 
harder matter La thege days of competition. This wise, 
energetic boy pays not the slightest attention to unions, 
and by his businessability and thrift makes more money 


‘than four-fifths of the memb<rs of the union, if you can 


judge by the difference in appzarance, dress, and the 
manner in which he lives. He js a success; and if he 
carries the same bus{nces habits, the same energetic and 
yet polite manners into his manhood that he has retained 
thus far, he will prove to be one of the mem for whom 
there is room at the tcp. 


A FORFEITED HONOR. 


HE columns of our daily papers are continually 
presenting lessons that are warnings to each of 
us. 
Every boy knows something of the value set upon the 
crosa of the Lagion of Honor tn France. 
tion that in former years could only be earned in battle, 
and when it appeared on the breast of a soldier {t pro- 
claimed him a brave, honest, true gentleman. I2cent 
evenis have proved that the decoration has been bought 
through i.fluence and money. Great excitement fol- 
lowed this discovery, and among those who were ad- 
jidged gullty of selling their tn fluence to obtain the deco- 
ration for those who had no right to wear it was an old 
French General whose character up to this time had 
been considered blameless. Even his enemies think that 
his generosity was the cause of bia selling bis ix fluence. 
Bat this ia no excuse. It is a mistaken generoaliy for a 
man to sell his honor in order that he may be generous, 
Tae Naw York Tribuze”’ describes the scene when 
General Oaffare! was deprived of his decoration: 
‘*General Caffarel is to appear on Monday before the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police. Steps have been taken to 
prevent him f:om appearing there—or indeed anywhere else 
for the rest of his life—with the red rosette of Commander 
of the Legion of Honor on his breas'. On the return of M. 
Grévy from Mont Sar Vandrey, he signed a decree drawn 
up by Gerev-al Ferron depriving the unfortunate General 
Caffarel of the knighthood which he earned on the field of 
battle. The task of executing this measure was assigned 


not to asoldier, but toa police commissary. General Ferron : 


bas a mean way of doing things, and he showed it once 
more inthis inatance. His should have sent an officer to 
the disgraced genera! to convey this blow. The commissary, 
M. Laimand, weatat seven in the morning t> the Conctlere- 
rie Psison, where General Caffarel awaits his trial. He 
asked the governor of thia jail to order Genera! Caffarel to 
be fetched to his room. The prisoner soon entered, calm, 
cold and slight'y stiff in carriage, and, after bowing court- 
eously, awaited the communication which he understood 
M. Lalmand was charged to make. 

‘** General,’’ said the commissary, ‘I have to discharge a 
painful mission. It is now my duty to read to sou a decree 
of the President of the Rapubiic striking your name from 
the roll of the Legion of Honor.’ 

** Tf the old soldier’s face had been of stone !{t could not 
have rema'ned more andisturbed or expressionless. ‘(One 
might have thought,’ said the commissary, who described 
to me this scene, ‘ that General Caffarel had lost consctous- 
ness, were it not tnat bis visage waz blanched to absolute 
whiteness.’ HI was jast able to get out the word ‘ Com- 
ment?’ or * What do you mean?’ Withont replying, M. 
Lalmand read the decree. Waoen the reading was over the 
General roee. A nervous trembling showed itself all over 
his body, and tears rolled down his cheeks. He then spoke 
as follows: 

‘** Monsiear, I bore without complaint and withont being 
outwardly disturbed the {taprisonment to which I was sub- 
jected. To divers charges brought against me I answered 
with unshaken calm, because I feltthat my innocence must 
come cut. Bat this last blow is the worst of all, and it un- 
mans me.’ 

‘* General Caffarel, after a silence of about five minutes, 
Was at last abie to say, ‘Ia it you, Mr. Commissary, who 
are charged to tear my decoration from my breast? ‘[ 
leave you, General todo that,’ was the answer. Then, with 
a nervously contracted face and the eyes filled with tears, 
the General snatched the red rosette from his button-hole 
and thrust it into his pocket. 

*«* And, my God!’ he cried, ‘ who ever better earned the 
right to wear it than I did?’ 

‘‘M. Lalmand said that in all his life he never was so 
pained in executing @ harsh mission. The governor sald: 
‘Let us hope that all will come right in the end,’ and rang 
for a warder to conduct General Caff rel back to his cell.” 


Whata picture! A man who had stood before his 
country wearing the highest honor she could confer, in 
a prison cell deprived of the sign of his bravery and 
honor in his old age ! 
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THE MULTITUDE FED. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


T was the month of March. The grass was green, 
the trees were in full leaf, the palm trees were Jaden 
with bloesoms, the orange and «!lmond trees with frutt, 
the barley was ripening in the fi-lds, the passover feast 
was nigh, and all the plous I :raelites were gathering in 
groups and caravans to journey up to the Holy City to 
commemorate the anniversary of their nations birth. 
Christ, to whom the bustle and excitement of life seem 
always to have been discordant, retreated from the gath- 
ering throng in the city of Cipernaum across the S:a 
of Galilee to the comparatively deserted hills on its 
northeastern shore. But the people had surmised his 
destination, and when he reached the foot of the north- 
eastern hills he found already some gathered to receive 
him ; others quickly followed, and before long a con- 
gregation of five thourand men, beside: women and 
children, bad gathered on the beautiful plaia which lfes 
along the northern shore of the ses. Carist, touched by 
the hunger of the people for the instruction and inspiration 
which he 8] »ne could afford them, gave up his holiday and 
came down to the plainto preach tothem. All day long 
he taught and healed. The people, absorbed, took no 
note of time until the lengthening shadows of the setting 
sun gave note that evening was drawing near; then the 
disciples broke in u on the service with their suggestion 
to the Master that it was high time to send the throng 
away to buy their food in the nearest town and to make 
provision for the night. Oaecan ima7ine their astonish. 
ment when Carist calmly replied : ‘‘ They need nt de- 
part ; give ye them to eat.” Heeven turned, as though 
perplexed, to one of them with the question, ‘‘ Where 
can- we buy bread?” Two hundred dollars’ worth 
would not have sufficed for the simplest conceivable 
meal. There was a lad in the crowd—perhaps he had 
come to peidle out provisioni—who had of his little 
stock left five barley Joivcs and two small fishes. The 
loaves of the Jews were thin, round cakes or crackers, 
Barley was the food only of the lowest classes ; barley 
bread for wheaten was given to the soldier when under 
punishment. The small! fishes were a little relish eaten 
with the bread, as we sometimes eat sardines or herring. 
Five sea-biscult and two sardines would perhaps rep 
resent to the modern reader the stock which this little 
boy had, and which he seems to have given to the Mas- 
ter; at least one Iikes to tbink it was a gift, not a pur- 
chase, and to imagine what a memorable surprise it 
was to him to find his petty contribution converted into 
such a wonderful beneficencs by the benediction of the 
Lord. It wasa grassy plain where the auilence were 
assembled. Carlst bade the disc'ples arrange the people 
in companies or rows. They sat. M rk tells us, in little 
plats With their bright-colored Oriental dresses, sitting 
crose-legged on the ground {n groups of fifty each, so 
that their number was afierwards eas{ly estimated, they 
presented an app»arance wh'ch recalled to the pictorial 
imagination of Peter a brilliant garden in the early sum- 
mer, Then Carist took the loaves or crackers, and, 
looking up to heaven, blessed them, and brake and 
gave to his disciples; aud as they gave to the multitude 
the bread was mu't'p'{ed, and they did all eat and were 
filled, and of the fragments that remained tweive bas- 
ketfule were taken up, by Carist’s directions, ‘‘ that 
nothing be lost.” 

Tae various rationalistic explanations of this miracle 
do not deserve a serfous refutation; such as that the 
people were so satiefied with Carist’s instruction that 
they no longer felt the claims of hunger, or that their 
hearts were so opened by the bene ficence of Christ that 
those who had plenty provided for those who had none. 
These are not interpretations of the bistory; they are 
denials that the story {fs historic. Yet I frankly acknowl- 
edge that of all New Testament mirscles this is the one 
most difficult of comprehension. I am unable to con- 
ceive how the food should have been multiplied except 
by actual creation. The making of something out of 
nothing fs an act which not only bas no parallel, I think, 
in any other of Christ’s miracles, but is one which 
transcends all thought. The s‘ory, however, is told by 
all four evangelists, and with such particularity of de- 
tail, and such general agreement as to eseential facts, 
that he who accepts the Goepels as history at all must 
accept thi3 narrative as also historic, however imposst- 
ble he may find it to afford a philosophical explanation 
or interpretation of the facts recorded. | 

I have often had cccasion to reiterate the princip'e 
that the Biblica] narratives are often parables in action ; 
that is, historica] iliustraticns of epiritual truth em- 
bodied in actual events. Sometimes Christ tells a story 
to illustrate a truth, such as the story of the Prodigal 
Son ; somet!mes he enacts a story, as in the feeding of 
the five thousand. And while there is always a danger 
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in allegorizing Scripture, lest the allegory be pressed too 
far, and the interpreter permi{t his imagination instead 
of his reason or his faith to interpret the incident, there 
is also a danger, on the other side, in ignoring all the 
spiritual meaning of the Scripture, and, by never looking 
beneath its surface, never extracting its hidden wealth. 
The Bible is like a rich country ; part of its riches, like 
the wheat and corn, grows from the soil, and is ap- 
parent to every passar-by; part of {t is, like the gold and 
the fron, hidden beneath the surface, and must be dug 
for like concealed treasures. Among the lessons thus 
taught by this parable Ip action are the following : 

1. Carist’s methced in securing entrance into men’s 
hearts is through thelr bodies. He shares not in the 
false spiritualism which despises tLe pbysical or ignores 
it altogether, and ministers only to the spirit on the 
false assumption that, if the spiritual nature be strong, 
the condition of the physical nature is of no conse- 
quence, 

Sickness and hunger are real distresses. They impair 
the mental and the spiritual. To feed the hungry is as 
truly a Christian aet as to instruct the ignorant or preach 
to the depraved. The farmer who feeds his five thou. 
sand by the harvests of rich grain which he sends into 
the market for distribution may be as truly following 
Christ as the minister who preaches to five hundred, or 
the Sunday-3chool teacher who instructs five. 

2 ** He who feeds here five thousand men ip an ex- 
traordinary manner, and by a visible miracle, cannot he 
find means to support the numerous family which ralees 
in the mind of this father and mother so many distress- 
ing thoughts ?” 

There is, however, in this incident a deeper signifi. 
cance in {ts teaching of trust than this sugge:tive in- 
quiry of Quesnel’s indicates. These five thousand, 
besides women and children, whom CbLrist fed, had fol- 
lowed Christ. They had gone to him, not for food, but 
for iastruction. When on the next day the people at 
Caparnaum, who had been told of the miracie, atked 
him to repeat it, and feed them there, he refused. 
Those whom he fed were those who had forgotten 
food in their hunger for instruction. This feeding 
of the five thousand {s an eloquent commentary on 
and interpretation. of the promise, ‘‘S:ek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” The man who has no time to read 
his Bible, to attend church or the prayer-meetiny, to 
have family prayers, to read inspiring and instructive 
literature, to take even a newspaper, except one 
which gives him the market reports and is therefore 
necessary for his business ; who, in short, never has 
time tosit at the feet of Christ or of any of his dis- 
ciples to receive insti u>tion in the way of divine living, 
might jearn from this incident, if he would but ponder 
1:—which he will not—two lessons: those who hunger 
and thirat after rizhteousness will not be left to famish 
for want of food ; but they will often bs left to content 
themselves with the simplest and humblest of physical 
fare, £0 that it be enough for their immediate and neces- 
sary wants. Whether this lesson be fairly deducible 
from this incident or not, the incident illustrates it, and 
demonstrates it. Ministers and teachers are 
paid, and missionaries perhaps poorest paid of all; but 
the families of teachers, ministers, and missionaries are 
very rarely to be fcuid beggars upon the s reet or 
almoners of public bounty in the poorhouse. He who 
makes the time to recelve instruction from Christ and 
to impart {t to his family will not be left by Christ to go 
unfed. The Pealmist’s experience fs a well-nigh untver- 
sal one: ‘‘ I have been young, and now am old ; yet have 
I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread.” 

8. In this pictorial Orfental picn!c Pressenté beholds 
“the brilllant inauguration of that fruitful miracle of 
Carlistian charity which has ever since gone on multl- 
plying bread to the hungry. The heart of man, once 
touched, like the rock in the desert touched by the rod of 
Moees, has gone on pouring over thirsty crowds the in- 
exhaustible stream of generosity.” If many an event in 
the Bible is a parable, many an event /s aleoa microcosm. 
The tragic drama of life’s temptation and of man’s fall, 
presented in so mapy different forms in the history of 
the human race, is portrayed in the sorrow! u! story of 
the first temptation and the first fall in the Garden of 
Eden. The marvelous provision of God’s healing and 
health-giving love to a sinful and poisoned race is 
brought within the compass of a small hor!z>n and the 
range of a single vision in the parabolic story of the 
Israelites bitten by flery serpents and restored by look- 
ing upon the serpent of brass, made in the image of the 
venomous reptile, yet free from venom. So the contin- 
uous and ceaseless river of God’s beneficence {s seen 
illustrated in the story of the five thousand fed in the 
plain of Butaiha. Jn the great world, as in the symbol, 
the blessing comes from God; it isa miracle of divine 
love, but it is bestowed on man through man ; the dis- 
ciple becomes the almoner of divine bounty ; and even 
the little child finds his poor offering multiplied to a 


service of whose vastness he had never dreamed. 


4, The economy as well as the generosity of God’s 


grace receives {illustration this historic parable. Carist, 
though he creates by a word, will have nothing even of 
his creation wasted. ‘‘The increase of the boun'y of 
God ought not to be an incitement to luxury ; let those, 
therefore, who have abundarce remember that th: y will 
one day render an account of their {mmodera‘e wealth 
if they do not carefully and faithfully apply their super. 
fluity to purposes that are good, and of which God 
approves,” 

5 Nor does it seem to me that we go too far in spirit- 


ual!zing if we see in this feeding of the five thousand a 


symbol of the inexhaustible love of Christ himself. At 
all events, the one incident crowded Into a single day 
may properly turn our thoughts in thr final medita- 
tion to that feeling which has gone on now through 
eighteen centurles—that miraculous multiplying of 
sacred influences which, from one brief life of three 


active years, and one body bruised and broken on the 


tree, feeds innumerab’e thousands; that lova which 
Christ gives to his disciples, and which they in turn 
carry throughout the ages and to all pec p es. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HRIST and his disciples were a family held to 
gether by the closest bornd—love. They lived to- 
gether, suffered together, worked together, because of 
their great love for their Elder Brother. Christ. This 


family had been separated foratime Thedisciples had 


been away carrying the message to those who knew not 
Carfst. They had been tried in many wavs ; they were 
tired, but the people in the region about Gililee would 
not allow Carist any freedom from their presence. This 


‘seeking was not because they loved him, but because of 


the wondrous things he did. H3 looked at his disciples ; 
he wanted to cheer them, to comfort them, and yet he 
could not, the crowd was ‘o great. ‘‘ There were many 
coming and going, anithsy had no Jelsure so much as 
to eat.” Jesus knew his disciples needed rest, so he told 
them to come {nto a qufet p'ace There they would talk 


over the death of John the Baipt'!st, and the work done 


by the disciples since they left H'm. 
They get intoa ship; but when J:sus and the disct- 


ples land there are the p2ople, more in number than . 


when they started to follow round the shore the ship 
that bore their wonderful Healer away. They had at- 
tracted the attention of the people In the towns through 
which they had passed, and these had hurrfed wiih 
them to learn more of, to see, Jasus of N:izireth. 
And {fn the crowd hurrying along wasa lad, a little boy, 
with a basket having in it five loaves and two fi:hes. 
No one noticed him, apparently ; yet he must have done 
something that showed Andrew that he was a generous, 
good-hearted boy. I like to think that when Andrew 
saw him fist there must have been more than fiva loaves 
and two fiihes in the basket, and that he saw the lad 
give part of the contents of his basket to some one who 
needed it. Taois we do know, that while all of the evan- 
gelists write of the miracle of to-day’s lesson, only one, 
John, mentions the little boy, while all speak of the 
loaves avd fishes as though they belonged to the disciples. 
I like to think that the little boy had fisa'lly worked his 
way to the front of the crowd, and that he had heard 
the conversation of J 2sus and his disciples, and had run 
forward in obedience to his generous impulse and sald 
to Andrew, ‘’ Here are these ; take them.” and yet did 
it so quietly that no one else heard or noticed his action 
but Andrew and the Master, who all the while knew of 
the little boy, what he had, and how the little lou.ves 
and fishes would be remembered for al! time. 

When the boat in which were Jesus and his disciples 
reached the shore, there stood the people waiting. Was 
Jesus impatient? Not at all. 
compassion ‘' because they were as a sheep without a 
shepherd ; and he began to teach them many things.” J 

The sun is in the west, and his disciples want the 
people sent home. Christ knew they were tired, needed 
refreshment, and that {t could rot be got unless he gave 
{ttotbem. Tae Father would be gliorifiod if he should 
use his divine power to help this people. Christ would 
not use this power to feed himself when he bad fast«d 
forty days in the wilderness, but for others he would 
use this divine power, and the five loaves and two fish: s 
fed five thousand. D!Ivine Christ! Happy little bey 
whose little donation was used by the divine Christ to 
show the power the Father had given him ! 

‘Gather up the fragments.’ No doubt some mar- 
veled. ‘‘ Gather the fragments, when He can do this at 
any time ?’ Christ had a deeper lesson to teach than 
they knew. Would not his disciples socn learn to be 
wasteful; would not al] whom he was teaching soon 
learn to be wasteful, if Christ stood ready to supply 
their physical needs at any moment independent of the 
use they made of what he supplied them? ‘‘ Gather 
up the fragments.” 

Every day miracles are wrought to feed, to iain to 
make us comfortable. Not bya visible Christ, but an 
invisible Father. Sunshine, rain, snow, heat, cold, and 


man’s power over nature, conferred by the Father, are - 
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working for us wonderful miracles. Just as clearly as 
the disciples were told to gather up the fragments, the 
message comes to us. Aiwe obey the message we 
show how we value the gift. Every act that wastes 
God’s bounty is an insult to his generosity. Gather up 
the fragments ! 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. | 


THE VICTORY OF THE WORD OF GOD.' 
By THE Rev. Davin K. Greer, DD? 
‘On his head were many crowns, and his name 1s called The 
Word of G d."’—Rev. xix., 12,13. 

HE writer of the Apccalypse has been describing, 
in the strange symbolism of that mysterious book, 
some great conqueror who has been victorious over 
many enemies, and whom he now represents as going 
forth crowned with many crowns to engage in a final 
confic: with his foes, and to whom *@ gives the tlile 
which I have just repeated. I will ask you to consider 
this morning the significance of that title, ‘‘ The Word 
of God.” What is it? where isit ? is it at all ? Has God 
spoken ? If so, how has he epoken, and what is the word 
he hasspoken ? Let ussee if we can answer these ques- 
tions ; let us try to find what in the most comprehen- 
sive sense is meant by the Word of God ; and then let 

us consider the victory of that Word. | 
What isa word? A word may be broadly defined as 
that which expresses thought Now, thought is ex 
pressed to some ex'ent by language, but only to some 
extent. It is also expressed by action. Action, there- 
fore, is a word. Conductis a word. Everything that 


man has made or done is a word, because it expresses 


thought, and expresses it sometimes much more effect- 
ively than any spoken or written language can. The 
artist can best express his thought by a picture; the 
sculptor, by a statue; the musician, by his music 
Action is a word. Everything that man has done or 
made is a word, because it expresses thought. If that 


be true. then not only is the language in which I am 


expressing my thought at the present moment a word— 
this pulpit is.a word; yonder organ is a word ; this 
church is a word—the embodiment of thought ; that {s, 
before {t existed visibly in matter it existed invisibly in 
mind, then came out into material form—the sign, the 
symbol, the outward and visible word of the inward 
and invisiblethought. And that, I say, is true of every- 
thing that man has made ordone. ‘All action,’ says 
Amiel, the French critic, in his Journal, in somewhat 
bizarre €xpretsion—“‘‘ s]] action fs but coarsened thcught”’ 
—thought become thick, concrete. The houses we 
build, the factories, the ships, the churches, the clothes 
we wear, the movements we make, everything that man 
has made or done, from the easiest and simplest and 
most trifiing thing up to the hardest and most complex— 
it all stands for thought, is the expression of thought, Is 
resolvable back thought—the word, the embodi- 
ment, the manifestaticn of thought. 

Now, if that be true of all the visible things about us, 
with whose naturs] history from the beginning we are 
acqusinted—that they are all the embodiment, the man!- 
festation, of thought, and ind!cate thought behind them 
—that they are all words—tis it not reascnable to infer 
that all the visible things about us, with whose naturs] 
history from the beginning we are not famillar—the 
mountains, the rocks, the stars, the great globe itself— 
are also and ¢q'ally the representation of thought, and 
indicate thought behind them ? And that this physical 
universe, instead of being simply matter and force, just 
that and nothing more, and to be regarded by us as hav- 
ing nothing behind It, 1s to be regarded by us as having 
thought behind it; that it is not merely a world, but a 
word—the word in which the thought of the living God 
is expreseed ; as this materfal eiructure in which we are 
gathered for worship this morning is the word In which 
the thought of man {s expressed ? 

Now, if there be any force in this argument from anal- 
ogy—and I think there is—then the physical universe, 
instead of being simply dead and inanimate matter, is 
the expression of thought, and has proceeded from 
thought. There are those who tell us that the physica) 
universe has proceeded from matter, and is resolvable, in 
{ts last analysis, {nto little material and indivisible atoms, 
These atoms are exceedingly small, they say, infinites!- 
mally small, and in order to give us some clear idea of 
bow ema!! they are, one eminent materialist, quoted by 
Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson, says that if a drop of 
water were made the size of the earth, the little indiviat- 
ble atoms of whfch it is composed would bea little larger 
than marbles, and not quite at large as cricket balls, 
and there little indivisible atcms, be tells us, are the 
ultimate particles of the universe. But, as the Bishop 
very aptly remarks, we must reca)] our materialfatic 
friends to clear thinking here. Aslong as wecan con- 
ceive of an atom at al), whether the s'z3 of a marble or 
a cricket ball, we can and must conceive of it as capable 
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of being divided into halves and quarters, and any 
number of fractions. Toaere is, in fact, no such thing 
as an indivisible atom of matter; for, however small it 
may be, we can think of {t as still divisible, as capable 
of being made smaller. There is no such thing as an 
indivisible atom of matter. It is a pure fancy, an ideal, 
a thought. And thus when upon a materialistic theory 
we try to take this physical universe to pleces and to 
trace it back to its ultimate atomic and indivisible 
beginnings, we find ourselves c>ming to a point at last 
where we have to jump cff into thought. to jump off 
into mind, as the beginning of matter. The most ap- 
pealipg to the serses, but the shallowest of ali philos- 
ophies is, in my judgment, the materialistic philosophy 
We have heard more or less, of late, of an old meta- 
physical theory revived, which goes to the other extreme, 
and says that there is no such thing as matter; that 
matter is only a form of thought, that it is only a form 
of mind, and that therefore what we call matter, being 
only a form of mind, can be controlled by mind; that 
all our bodily sickness and infirmiiles, being but forms 
of thought, can be cured by thought, can be cured by 
mind. N»w, I am not prepared to accept that theory. 
I do not say there {s nothing In it, becaues I have not 
sufficiently looked {nto It tosee But what I ao aay fs 
this: that I could sooner believe al] matter to be but a 
form of thought than all thought to be but a form of 
matter. I could sooner, much sooner, believe that there 
is nothing but mind in the universe than that there Is 
nothing but matter In the universe. I helieve hows ver, 
in the reality of both matter and mind ; and, while I am 
not prepared to subscribe to the declaration that matter 
is buta form of thought, I belleve that matter {fs the 
expression of thought. As far as I know anything 
about {it at all, it is the expression of thought. Every 
material substance, I say, whose natural history from 
the beginning I am acquainted with, is the expres«ion 
of thought Therefore I infer, and think it reasonable 
to infer, that the materfal forms and shapes whose 
natural history from the beginning I am not familiar 
with are expressions of thought, and when I try to trace 
them back, upon the matertfalistic theory. to their ult!- 
mate beginning in some indivisible atom, I find there is 
no indivistble atom, and that to save myseif from sheer 
mental confu:fon, and to have anything to stand upon. 
I must take my indivisible atom of matter and leap off 
into thought with it and find a foundation there. Thus 
tbe physical universe finds its beginning inthought and 
in all its material forms, structures, movements, it !s the 
expression of thought. It{s not merely matter; ft fs 
not merely a world, but a word—the word of mito‘, the 
word of theliviog God. In the Book of Gencsis, there- 
fore, it is sald that God speaks it Into ex'stence. God 
said, ‘‘ Lot there be Jight.’’ Light is his word, the ex- 
pression of his thought, and he speaks it. And God said, 
‘* Let the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and the dry 
land, and living creatures appear ;”’ the sun, the stars, 
the living creatures—these are his word, the expression 
of his thought, and therefore it 1s said, He speaks them 
into existence Pvetry ? Yes; but poetry is some'imes 
most profoundly true ; and the writer of the Book of 
Genesis shows himself to be not only a true and profound 
but an inspired poet, when, {n language most fitly and 
felicitously chosen, he represerts this physical universe 
not merely as the world, but as the word, of God; the 
embodiment, the manifestation, of the thought of Gol 
Is there any other word that God has spoken? Is 
there any other expression of his thought? Has he re- 
vealed himself in some other manner? In making up 
the inventory of the contents of the universe, we must 
not Jeave humanity out of the reckoning; and if the 
sun, the stars, the great globe itself, be the ¢xpression 
of thoight, and constitute the word of the infinite God, 
must not human nature also be regarded as the word 
of the infiniteGod ? And if that be trus, that human 
nature {is also the word of God, then the fundamenta)] 
attributes which we find in human nature are not only 
characterlatic features of our humanity, they are also 
the expression of the thought, of the nature, of the 
character of God, and show us what helsiike. H 
love is not merely human love ; human love is divine 
love. Human goodness is divine goodness. Human 
justice is divine justice. Human compassion, pity, 
tenderness, these are not merely the attributes and 
properties of mar, they are also the attributes and 
properties of God, who reveals himself through man, 
and of whose invisible thought man is the visible werd. 
‘*T will call no being good,” says John Siuart Mili, ina 
memorable passage, ‘‘ who is not what I mean when I 
apply that term to my fellow-creatures ; and {’ such a 
being can send me to hell for not’so calling him then to hell 
I must go.” Butno; the goodnesscf God must be inter. 
preted through the medium of goodnessin man There 
are not two kinds of goodness, one for the Creator and 
the other for the creature. The highest form of exc:]- 
lence which we find in man does not become a radically 
different thing when, carried up in the scale of being, it 
reaches the bosom of God. Jf we are to know what 
God is, let us see what man is; for man as well as 
nature is the word of God ; and in all the aspirations of 


the human heart toward everytbing that Js true and 
beautiful and good, in s!] the attempts which our human 
life has been making, through the ages, to rise up to a 
better form of righteousness and justice and truth in 
this world, and to attain to a more perfect huminity—in 
all these efforts and aspirations we hear the quickening 
voice, we see the word, the living word, of the living 
God to men. So that not only in Judea and under the 
skies of Pslectine long ago, but all down thrcugh the 
centuries, in all the rich and beautiful things which 
have been brought to light by Jiterature ahd art, in all 
the great discoveries made by philosophic research, in 
all the great philanthropies and reforms, io ali the 
great movements of human progress, in all the great re- 
su'ts and principles which have been evolved from the 
conflict of the nations and the historic march of events, 
in al] the great humanitarian «ff orts which are char- 
acteristic of our life to day-—in al! these things we see, not . 
only the word of map, not only the expression of the 
thought, of the nature, of man, but also the word of 
God, the expression of the thought, of the nature, of 
God. So that, in the beautiful language of the hymn of 
the Greek poet Cleanthes, we can ray— 


_ **No single work on earth {s done apart from Thee, 
Except what bad men perpetrate through foolishness. 
But thou know’st how to praue misgrowths, 

To train them straighc, to beantify the ugiy, 
To make evil serve to good. For thou dost so 
Rasolve the discords of the world 

Tbat one unbroken etrain of reason 

Runs through all.’’ | 


Yes, min fs G@od’s word as well as physical nature, 
expressing the thought of God. But that statement 
must be guarded, must be qualified. For nowhere!{n our 
ordinary life do we see what man 13, and therefore can- 
not know from the atudy of theordinary man what God 
{s. We see much that fs good and noble fn the history 
of man, and we also see rany things that are base and 
ignoble, and which our mora) sense will not permit us 
in any wiss to attribute to God ; and, looking upon these 
evil things in human history, we are forced to say, 
Some enemy hath done this and the tares have sprung 
up with the wheat. Bit let our eyes somewhere see the 
perfect man, {in whose humanity there is no fliw or 
blem{sh ; then and there we shall see the perfect word 
of Gd, ‘the brightness of his glory and the express 
image of his perscn’” Looking back over human 
history, can we see such a word of God? Is there any 
humanity like that? We do, indeed, see cur human 
life, like eome great mountain range, rising higher and 
higher from the surface of the earth, moving gradually 


on toward anob’er and purer form of devel: pment ; and 
) here and there along the mountain range great mount 


ain peaks are seev—Plato and Socrates and Buddha 
and Confuctus and Z :roaster and Paul, the great and 
the wise and the good among the sons of msn—shooting 
out from the tableland, far above their fellows, and 
soaring uptotheclouds And yet all these, great and 
towering as they are, are felt instinctively to come 
sho't of whit our human life should be. But away cff 
there in Judea, away off there in the distance, under 
the skies of Palestine, a great and lofty and towering 
mountain peak {s seen rising above all others, as though 
it were the throne of the eternal God. shinlog with a 
bright and apparently unapproachable splendor, and 
piercing the very sky—the perfect man, the ideal man, 
in whore humanity, after al] these years since he first 
appeared among the scns of men, not the slightest 
blemish has b2en found ; and because the perfect expres 
sion of man, the expression also of that Infinite Mind 
from whom the worlds and buman life have come, to 
whom other men for eighteen hundred years have been 
giving their adoration and their deepest love; whose 
glory is rc fiscted upon the p3ges of this Bock making 
it of Incomparably greater value than al] other books fn 
Christendom besides ; whore spirit pervades the whole 
fabric of our civilization ; whose quickening votce {s 
heard, giving courage to the faint and hope to the 
despondent and peace to the mourner and sanctification 
to the sinner and strength to the weak ; whose plerced 
hands have lifted up the many burdens that bave been 
weighing so heavily upon cur human heart, and are 
more potent than the scepter of the mightiest emp're ; 
whose life is the light of the world: King of kings, 
Lord of lords. He has on his head many crowns, and 
his name {fs the Word of God—‘‘the brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the « xpress image of person.” 
And now, having found whatin the broadest sense 
is meant by the Word of God, let us consider the vic- 
tory of that Word ; and, first, as we see {t In the forms 
and forces of the physica] creation ebout us. Physical 
eclence, as we call it, Is the dom{nant study to day, and 
marvelous are the results which bave been eccomplished 
by it. ‘*‘ Canst thou perceive the breadth of the earth ?” 
exclaimed the patriarch Job, and, lo! we have measured 
the heavens. ‘‘ Canst thou send out the lightnings, that 
they go and say unto men, Here we are ?” and that is 
precisely what we have cone ; and the ‘‘ sweet influences 
of the Plelades” we have succeeded in bending to our 
practical purposes in life, as we sail on our ships round 
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the globe. Not only have ws explored the earth and 
gathered its hidden treasures, but the heavens, and the 
waters under the earth, and all the forces of nature, we 
have gathered io golden chsias around the feet of man. 
And yet tf, as the raault of all this, man {s oaly bacom- 
ing greater and richerin material products; if all the 
foroes of nature which he has discovered and utilized 
are only giving him greater material growth and ox- 
paasion, then, although to-day he can send hls messages 
under the waters and across the seas, and the earth has 
bean male to give its coal and fron and oil aud mia 
eral treasures to him, and the stars in their ccurses fight 
for him instead of aga‘ost him, then I say that in spite of 
all these things he is j 1st as much a prisoner—although, 
indeed, he is bound with golden chaims—as in the days 
of Sisera and of Job; aad, with the materialistic philos- 
ophy coming in to tell him that there is nothing but 
matter and force him—a»9 thought, no spirit, no 
heaven, no God—not cven a ‘‘ prisoner of hops.” For 
what man really needi to emancipate him and to de- 
liver him from his tbrali¢om is not merely to be able to 
eome into contact acd hold communion with aad pos 
gees @ great number of material things, but to ba able 
te break away from muterial things, to soar iato re- 
gioms of thought and spirit and 1:fe, and to come {ato 
eorntact and to hold communion with mind, with the 
mind of the living God, behind and in and through ma- 
terial things. In olden times men wera able to do this, 
and, looking up from the plains cf earth which they 
were standing, to the rmament over the earth, they saw 
a monarch orowned. above a sapphire sea, with seraph- 
im for songeters.” But now that we have reselved 
that firmament into ir finite space, imto ‘‘an {: fialte cara- 
vaz of stars that o’er the plains of heaven, we kaow not 
whence, we kzow not whither, in long, continuous pro 
cession stray,” we have discovereil that there is no door, 
mo opening, no outlook, no window into a heaven 
beyond, and upon the materialistic hypothesis we are 
more fastly ehut up in our prison-house than ever 
Material science, therefore, as material science, is but 
gathering the chains, albeit they are golden chains, more 
and more about us, and we ars not even ‘‘ prisoners of 
hops.” Let us eat and drink and be merry, for te-mor- 
row wedie. Butzmo! The physical universe about us 
is not merely maiter and force ; it is the word of mind. 
There ls thought in it, through it, pervading it. Ii is the 
embodiment of the thought of God. And, looking at it in 
this way, then doas human life become truly rich, and 
is “‘ crowned with many crowss.” We are standing, not 
om the floor of a prison, with the walls of a prison 
around us, and the great sealed roof of a prison ovar our 
heads; we are living in the opsn of God, aad ‘‘ there le 
not a bird that sings, there {s not a flower that stars the 
elastic sod, there is not a breath the radiant summer 
brings, but isa word of God.” On every eide, at every 
point, we touch, we come into contsct, we hold com- 
munion, with God. We fiad his truth not only on the 
tables of stones which were given to Moses on Sinal, but 
written on all the stones, on all tee forms, on a)l the 
forces, about us. ‘‘ Whither shall I flee from thy epirit ? 
Where shall I go from thy prasence? If I climb up 
imto the heaven, th>u art there; if I go down to the 
depths of Hades, thou art there also ; if I take the wings 
of the morauiag, and remain in the uttermost part of the 
pea, even there also shalt thou lead me and thy right 
hand shal) guide me.” Waere shall we fiad God ? How 
shall we come into contact and eommunion with him ? 
Where sha)! we not fiad him? ‘ Let the torrents like 
shout of nations answer,” as C>leridge ssys; ‘‘let the 
loe-plains echo God. And they, too, havea woice, yon 
piles of snow, and in their perilous fall shall thunder, 
‘God!’ Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost | 
ye wild goats sporiing round the eag'e’s nest | ye eagles, 
playmates of the mountain storm! ye lightnings, the 
dread arrows of ihe clouds! ye aigna and wonders of 
the elements, utter forth God !’—and fill the heart of 
man with praise and give the victory to him. 

But human nature as well as phys'cal nature—the 
world of man as well as the worliof nature—'‘s the 
word of God. And in the perfect man Christ Jssus, 
as I have tried to show, we have his perfect word ; 
and, oh, what victories that word of God has wrought ! 
Bee it there in Palestine elghteen huadred years ago— 
the Word of God made fissh, healing the sick, purify- 
ing the Magdalen, preaching the G «pel to the poor, 
driving back and overcoming a)! the forces of evil, and 
raising ihs dead to life! Woaoat victories were accom- 
plished then by that Word of God! And the same 
victories it has been accomplishing ever since. The 
story of civilization is the story of its trlumph. All 
the best thincs in the world to-day, all the best and 
purest feelings that touch and eway, if they do net 
completely control, the heart of man—his highest con- 
duct, his bravest deeds, his noblest sacrifices, his bright- 


- est hopes for the future, wibcu! which the fu'ure is 
. gold and dresry and impenetrable darkness to him— 


that Word of God hasinspired. By that Word of God 
we have been taught that we are sons of God; and, 
looking out upon the vast physical creation about us, 


or looking up through the moral and spiritual clouds 


| 


above u3, we have been ab'e to say, ‘Our Father who 
art fn heaven, thine is the kingdom of tke physical 
creation about us; tiine isthe powcr ihat fs working 
mysteriously in our human life for our good; thine is 
the glory forever!” And, flacing our fatherhood In 
God, they have found our brotherhocd ta one arother ; 
with the consciousness of that brotherhocd we have 
been trying to live and perform our cu'‘ivs, and are try 
ing, with Icfirmities, to perform our duifes to-day. 
Far as we yet come short of that ideal form of life, we 
are movirg toward it. and wlil continue to move until 
at last, here or somewherc—it matters not, for every- 
where we are in the open of God—here or somewhere 
we shal! all coma, fa the uilty of the fuith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto the perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature cf tbe fullness of Jesus 
Obrist. It ig to that event that St. John looks forward 
when, in the divine language of the text, he sees ‘‘ one 
going forth, crowned with many crowns,’ to engege 
in the final corfi'ct with his focs. And whe. at last 
that time shell have been reached, and human life shall 
have been emancipated from ita thralidom, ‘‘{ts silos 
wiped out, its ¢apiives free,” and shall have won the 
victory over ali its foes, it will be the victory, not of 
wealth, not of physical sclence, but of the Word of 
God. Then 
** Crown him with many crowns, 
The Lamb upon his throne. 
Hark, how the heavenly authem drowns 
All music but its own!’’ 


For it is the victory of the Word of God. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK.’ 


By Henny Warp Eercaer. 


HE particular subject on which I wish to speak 
this evening is the D ving Year. It haa so bap- 
pened, within some little time, that a good many of our 
conspicuous public men have gone on and up. 
nave also, within the c’rcle of our own church, been a 
great many precious pligrims that have pissed over to 
the botter land. Even within a week som: lovely and 
beautiful spirits bsve fled home. Toe natural ¢ffect— 
that is, the cffect which ruas with the popular mind—{s 
tke dread of death. But they are moving sadly who 
are sscking their home in the graveyard; who. look 
upon death as the exiloction of hope, of activity, and of 
; and who follow afier the bier with tears and grief 

How utterly different is the teaching of Scripture! 
What a vulgarizing there is of the lusptration of God’s 
Word! How it degradcs the march of the grand pfetc- 
rial and dramatic procession ijlustrated inthe his'cry cf 
the Israelites, who walked through tho desert to the 
promised land! The march for which heaven sends 
down ite music ; the march which so many are making 
all over the land, and which so few under’tand, and stil! 
fewer rejoice in—hvw giorious it fa! But you heve 
your faczs turned toward the greve 

It is true that your boiles must go to the dust; but 
your spirits will not. Therealthingfith!s. Yaar by 
year you are growing older. Yasar by yosr you are 
coming to eternal youth. Tas waste of strength hore {fs 
really the auzymentsation of streng‘h eternal there. You 
are leaving th's earthly Jand, which has been thinned 
out here and there by death, to g> to the population 
which is above you and beyord you. 

You are going toa more populous city than any that the 
earth kaows. The voices that gang to you cn earth 


sing no more here ; but they slog melolious and insp!-ed 


songs and sweeter airs thers. You ars coming nearer 
and nearer to a magnificent land—to heaven. T° great 
majority are on the other side of the river. You sre 
going to Mount Zion. You are going up higher—‘othe 
heavenly Jerusalem, ani to ths general assembly of the 
blessed. Aza and azesthcy havebaenasienbing It 
ig a vast company; a heavenly gathering ; a groat 
church ; a church where Carist in God {athe light and 
the joy of life. You are marching fastin that dirce for: 
and you are day by day coming noarer and nearer to the 
spirits of just men perfect ; to thoss whose infirm!- 
ties are cleansed off ; to the most powerful, the ewestest, 
the noblest, the truest, and ths boet men thit earth has 
known; and sincs you are goinz toward all thes:, what 
a desecration it is to say that you are going toward the 
grave ! 

My cust the grave will get and welcome; but that fs 
not me. I am going to the Naw Jerusalem ; [am going 
to heaven ; I am not going to leave activa ilfe to grow 
cold in the gepulcher. My frierds have nct gonedown; 
they have gone up. I am going toward them, and 
toward God. Iam going toward heaven, where there 
is no more sin, nor sorrow, nor eickness, nor bitterness, 
nor any such thing. Tae world fs not growing barren 
tome. All that have been taken out of {t are not] st to 
me. My father has been gonea great while; my mother 
has been gone a great while ; my brotherend tf:ter have 
gone ; and I wait in expectancy day by day. So long! 
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80 Icng ! so long! But they have gone up, and I am on 
the very same road, and am als) going up. 

I do not kaow why there should be this sadness, this 
mouraiulneas and trouble, in the home where death has 
come. ‘‘If,” says the apostle, ‘‘in this life only we 
have hope, we are of ali men most miserable.” ‘‘ We 
are eaved by hope.” ; 

If>w much nobler Is the old conception of life, death, 
and oteralty, thaa that which has beea cultivated among 
us! The lamenting and crying of Caristlans nowa- 
days, that they are golng to die, is miasmatic. In the 
old Carlstian days those that were nearest to Christ 
derived their inspiration and hops from the fact that 
they could not live always. What a perfect contrast 
there is between those days and these! What heathen- 
izm there {s on the edge of the grava in cur experienc?! 

Well, then, ehou'd we rejoice that our friands have 
gone, or ara going? In one way, yes, though in 
another way, no. Carist had natural sensibility. His 
eympathy wi'h the living was such that he shed tears. 


We are not to divest ourselves of our natura! sympathy; 


but our natural sympathy ought not to lose sight of the 
other world, and ought to work toward our reconcilia- 
tion with death, instead of caualog us to mourn, to put 
on all the drapery of m'dnight, and to tormsnt ourselves 
with dread. Tuere ought to ba something in the 
churchee (and there fa, probab'y, in more or less of them) 
—something to show that they believe not only in dying 
but in living again. 

Now, to us dying fs but golng homes. As things are 
changing we are growling older, and cur c*ffios are Aill- 
ingup. Notlong! not long! notlong! Do not talk 
in the minor key. D>» not let sadness travel over us. 
L‘ste~ to this, which is almost like a band of music, 
from the far-off land: Ye ara coms unto Mouat Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God; ye aro marcaing 
to the heavenly Jerusalem ; ye are moving to an innu- 
merable host of angels ; ye are golng to jin the general 
assembly of the church of the first-born, who are en- 
rolled in heaven ; ye are advancing to God, the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made poarfect; and 


(‘ast, as if it were the most importan!) ye are coming to 


Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant. 

Every step is ons of courage. We ehould rejrice 
because we are going out of this lower life; and we 
should be made patient and strong because we are going 
home every hcu’ and every moment. Ai those that travel 
far (at least by ehiy) grow homesick, and count the days 
and hcu‘s until the blue light discloses to them that 
they have resched their native land, and as with strange 
excitement they gaza upon the shore, and cry, ‘‘ Glory! 
glory ’ and rejoice with unutterable j>y that they have 
rsached home at last; so shel! it be with us when we 
leave this world for the other and hetter one. There 
aball be holy rejoicing from thoze that have gone, from 
those that are going, and from those that remain and 
have hope in Cartst, that they shall at last meet in the 
world that Is to come. 

The year {s declining. It has touched z:ro now. It 
hes gone down to the bottom. Weare on the shortest 
days ; and there let us stand, and chant our hope, and 
lift up the vofce of confidence and trust, and rejoice 
that we are going home to Mount Z‘on, to the heavenly 
Jerutslem, to an innumerable company of angels, to 
the general assembly and church of the first-born, to 
God, to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesu’; and thst we shail find all that we have lost, and 
more-@p thousand times more. 


HOW MUCH THIS YEAR ? 


By THE J. E. DD. 


OW much bave you gained? I do not meanin 
avoirdupols ; that {is of no account In the divine 
economy ; but— | ‘ 

1. Inknowiedge? This is the question. 

We live in a wonderful age. History is making fast. 
Toe years and decades are crowded with stirring 
evente—discoveries, inventions, and mighty movements 
in social, civil, and religicus life. All over the earth 
great questions are pushing to the front for answer, great 
problems for solution. Giant forces, too, are in cor fi'ct, 
wk'ch seriously affect the domestic, economic, and re- 
ligious welfare of the world. How familiar have you 
come to be with these questions; problems, and forces ? 
They throb and pulse in the very air. They are God's 
handwriifjng on the pages of human history. There 
isno such thing as intelligent, vigorcus manhood or 
womanhood if those wor!d-wide movements are ignored 
or carelessly considered. You ought to gain the broad- 
est possible visions and reach the closest posaible under- 
standing of all the discussions, agitstions, and advanc- 
ings of politics, eccnomics, and re)igicn. 

Our quesifon, however, relates chi fly to knowledge 
of religious truth. What has been your gain during 
the jast year ou this line? The Bible is a wondrous 
book. Itstands out apart from a!l other books and 
all other literature of the ages. It is divinely inspired. 
It is God’s revealed will—the court of final appeal in all 
matters of morals and religion. It is a shoreless sea of 
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supernatural truth, an inexhaustible mine of marvelous 
unfoldings. There is no tuch thing as Christian 
eqilpment without acquaintance with these super- 
natural truths. Chart and compass are in the Word. 


Great revealings of cu'y and destiny are there. The 


strange purposes of redemptioa are explained and {fllur- 
trated there. Graclous pledges of divine guidargce and 
assistance are there. Tremendous incenitves to holy 
living are there. Marvelous helps to fafih and hope 
are there. It is the treasure-house of enlightening aud 
saving truth. It is the Klog’s highway to heaven. Tne 
marks of God's great chariot wheels are found on every 
age. ; 

Ours {s pre eminently an age of ‘‘ Bible study.” The 
Book is fast coming to filumination. Long hidden 
and faintly apprehended trutbs are flashing fn the light. 
Tae ‘' O'd Book” is found a ‘‘ Nsw Book,” rich, rare, 
radiant, exhaustless. Preacher, teacher, Oaristian man 
and woman ! how much have you grown in the knowl- 
edge of religious truth in this last year? Where on 
this line do you stand in comparison with one year ago ? 
We onght not to continue babes in Christ. 

2 Inpatience? How much have you gained here ? 
Room for gain, has there not been? Some are set in 
the midst of peculiarly trying, disturbing, and distraet- 
ing influences—children, neighbors, se/f. All have tax 
upon them to keep cool, calm, restful, and self- 
poised. By nature some are hot, impulsive, and eaally 
excited when thwarted or opposed. It is mo small 
thing to master self. We naturally want things our 
own way, in our own time, and aceording to our own 
mind. We find things far diffarent. Many a hope ls 
long delayed—many never realizxd. Many a cherished 
plan miscarries. We are conscious of living under laws 
that control us, and under a providence that plays 
around us. It is easy to murmur and grow impatient ; 
easy to give way to passions under the pressure upon 


| us. All things cannot be according to our mind. Sccl- 


ety ls complex—other interests besides our own are in- 
volved and have to be considered In the divine admin- 
istration. God has usincharge. Weare obliged often 
to walk in the dark and take things on trust. In these 
inevitable conditions, what about your growth in 
patience? Patience with the children, with the 
domestic, with the clerk, or the saleeman—with self? 
Calmness leadeth up to corquest. Wecan guide others 
only when we control ourselves. Weare never restful 
unless we possess our souls im patience. 

8. In steadiness? How about this? Mary a Chris- 
tian life, if such it can be called, is little mere than a 
series of spasms. Wonderful purposes are formed, and 
wonderful courage is felt; but there is no ‘‘ holding 
on.” Purposes dissipate; courage fails; plans are 


~ given up ; aud effort wholly or partially ceases. What 


resolutions and pledges characterised the beginning of 
this now closing year! The Bible was to be read 
dally. Secret prayer and family worship were to be 
the habit of the whole year. There was to be faithful 
attendance on religious serv'css. Soores of blessed 
things were to be done. Have they been done? What 
ups and downs we have along the years! What 
crook«d paths we make! How hard we find it to hold 
straight Cold conquers us! Heat conquers us! 


Passion conquers us! Prejudice corquersus! Selfish- 


ness conquers us! We tire, turn aside, compromise, 
haul down cur flig, surrender! It fs a wonderful thing 
to grow steady and unfaltering in our faith and zeal. 
How much have we gained on this line ? 

4, In giving. Liberality isa grace, a plant needing 
careful cultivation. Toe most are naturally selfish and 
miserly. The art of giving is a divine art. Few fully 
believe it ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive.” God 
helps us to gain that we may give. Weare sst side by 
side in this world for mutual he!pfulness. The poor we 
have always with us. TJhey need ws scarcely more than 
we need them. The sick and sad and suffering are al! 
arcuad us, demanding cur sympathy and assistance. 
If there were no voices calling on us for help, our hearts 
would soon become hard as the stone. Churches, hos- 
pitals, and a!most innumerable eleemosynary institu- 
tions demand our assistance. Then the wide world, 
still covered with darkness and sunk in superstition, 
worshiping idols, and searching bilndly for the ‘‘ un- 
known God,” has wondrous claim on us. How much 
have you galaed in giving? I donot mean in the actual 
amount of your beneficence, but in the spirit of giving, 
in the real desire to give. G ving {sa grace. It is not 
every one who gives gracefully. God loveth a cheerful 
giver. Toink of our country, with its teeming miilions, 
Tnink of lands across the sea. God has highly favored 
this land of ours, but a wonderful evangeliam remains 
to be accomplished. How much are you giving to 
perpetuate our civil and religious libarties ? how much 
to plant churches out on the frontier ? how much to 
Christian'z» America ? 

God seems to have saved this continent for marvelous 
uses in the corquest of tois world for Christ. What 
gain in your conwibutions for home and foreign mis- 


sions ? 
5. In serving? When God has nothing more for a 
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a Coristian is glad to serve at any time, and fa any way 
he can, he may well q Our b 
Lord went about doing good.” Tuat ts your mission 
There is a place for you fn the church, where ycu cugat 
to be a power for good, and work for you t) do out in 
the vineyard. Haves you found your place? What ts 
it? Areyoudotag your work? Wohatisti? Looking 
at it in one ght, a year fs short; in another light it ts 
long ; opportunities of serviceare many andgreat. The 
true spirit of service always leads one to ask when he 
can be useful, and how beipful ia the lire of counsel, 
comfort, and encouragement; to ask waose bome can 
be brightened, whose hart made glad, aed whoze life 
inspired with holy purpose. Carist'aa, thechurch hrs 
claim upon you! Youcan ald your pastor in his ardu- 
ous and sometimes thankless totls. Youcaninvite and 
bring to the house of God. You can look up the neg 
lected. You can welcome the stranger. You can cire 
for uncared-for children. You can tenderly warn the 
indifferent, encourage the despondiog, strengthen the 
weak, and establish the waweriag. Pussivoly you have 
been pressed wiih care all this last year, anc ‘hus unable 
to serve as you could wish. Taz qgiesiion i«, How 
much have you gaimed ia the real*spiris of service ? 
Whea you can serve, do you fiad more pleasure in it? 
Are you growing quick to respond tothe divice sum- 
mon? God counts and meagures our purposes rather 
than our acocomplizhisgs. His eye is on What 
has been your gain of honest, thoroughgoing desire to 
be useful? This a good time for takieg fuveatory ot 
spiritual stock im trade. 

The past cannot be chanked but from the past in- 
spiration should be gathered for fulure work. 

How much of gala im knowladge, patience, steadiness, 
giving, and serviug, this last year ? 

What about next year ? 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 
PART II, 
By tHe Rev. Georce F. Pentecost, D.D. 


‘¢ YT HAD a devoted mother$who never ceased to pray 
for me as long as she lived, but she died witheut 


and true-hearted wife than I have; I know that I am 
the constant sulject of her prayers. And I havea dear 
daughter who ls now away at college; only yesterday 
had a letter from her in which ashe urged me to become 
a Caristian.”’ 

Here his emotion mastered him and he ceased sp2ak- 
ing; at the same time he aroze and went to a table near 
at hand aud took up a small album of photcgrsphks, an: 
turning to one, that of a beauil{u! young gir) of psrhap: 
eighteen years, he told me it was nis daughter, anc 
what a devoted child she was, and wha’ an earnest anc 
consistent Christian she was, and mary other things 
concerning her. His fond heart spoke her praiss, anc 
his whole manner told hew deeply his chila’s letter hac 
moved him. It was an impressiva m>oment, and I 
thought to myself: ‘‘ Now the time has come: hi: 
heart is melted under the power of God, through his 
affection for those whom he most loves. I; will yleld 
now.” I made haste to say : 

‘* Ah, my friend, surely no man ever had more cause 
to be grateful to God than you have. No man wasever 
more hedged about by gracious influences than you 
have been spd are. N»> man was ever nearer the king 
dom than you are this misute. The Spirit of Got 
striving with you; the Word of God its pl adine 
with you ; the prayers and anxie'les of thoss whim you 
love best are enlisted for you. Lt us leave argument 
and simply yleld to Gd. You know his wil!, and you 
know the way. Let us kneel down here together, an 
} surrender ourselves to God, and confess Jesus Christ as 
our Saviour and Lord. Remember what the Scriptur. 
saith: ‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lore 
Jesus Christ, and ballevea in thy heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. Woahai 
could be more simplethan thie? An honest surrender 
of your hear; and a confession with your mou'h on the 
basis of this promise of God will cut the knot of 4) 
your difficulties and set you free. Way not yleld, my 
friend, at once and forever, and henceforta go fa th 
strength and power of spirltusl freedom ? Woata com- 
fort and peace {t will be to have thl3 controversy be 
tween God and your so0u'—,a controversy more than hal! 
acentury old—settled | Lat us kneel down and tel! the 
Lord that you give up yoursel( to him and accept Jesu 
‘Chorist as your Saviour and Lord.”’ 

I was so sure he would do tila that I aroso from my 
chair and took him by the hand, and ma‘e the firs 
movement toward knecling ; but I was mistaken. The 
habit of procrastination had been upon him for firty 


up and sald : : 
‘‘No, Mr. Pentecost, I cannot do that. It would not 


am not prepared.” 


seeing me converted. Noman ever had a more faltafu) 


years; he could not masier {t; so he siiffencd himself 


be honest for me to do it in my present state of mind. [I | 


Christian to do on ear bh, he will call nim home. U alesa 


4 


I wai greatly disappointed and distressed, nor did I 
whet ocx, to do I f lta profound conviction 
tbat this man was standiag where two ways met, and 
lost ol3 declsloa now would be flaal. I was also con- 
v.oced that there was something (perhaps a trifilng 
matter) which hindetiag him, and I determined to 
Make O06 lasteffort ts persiade tim. So, without sitting 
own again, sifli hol him by the hand, which 
he made no effort to disengaye from mize, I sald: 

L, I will not detafa ycu longer. I have sald 
all thst [ can say to pirsuate you to yleld to God. I 
ama satisfied thet you are convinced of your duty, and 
‘ast you are strougly imneliet by the Spirit to do it. 
-L.es, every consideration of domesi{c love and happl- 
ners fs errayed on God's side. Your mother’s prayers, 
still betag offured in heaven for sught we hnow; your 
wif-’s anx!sgus des'ra, witch she has cpcnly mauifcated 
du:iag ths lus: few evenlage; tae coaver-ion of your 
son aad hla wife, al urge yuu to take this step. How 
can they belleve your coagratulsitoa slacere when you 
do not do Iftkewis2? Your cnly daughter's tender 
appeal, comfogto you st this time from her far-away 
olace in college, is ano h-r votce from toyou. Will 
aver such & sweet conspiracy of circumetances unite 
the Werd and S,irlt of God again? I solemnly 
hellewe, Mr. L, if ycu do not yield to God now, you 
wilnever yield. I. cannot be thst all these favoring 
and tender miafstrica wil! ever surround you agala. Ba 
wise, my friend, and yfeld. You are on the point of 
resisting the H»ly Ghost. Tell me, !f you will, what it 
‘8 tost Keeps you back. Something there is, I am sure, 
that rises up between you and this {mperative duty. 
What is{t? Perhaps I may be able to help you.” 

Ils was preatly moved ; but for a moment he did not 
answer. Then he replied : 

‘*Toers is nothing that I know of outside of myself. 
I recogn'zs the force of all ycu asy, and I cannot offar 
anything to controvert the correctness of your position. 
Yet there are several considera'ions which prevent me 
from doing as you wish and advise—from doing what 
I would be glad to do myself, if I felt I could do so 
honestly.” 

I atk wheat these considerations are ?’ 

** Well, in the frat place, it is a very eericus matter to 
make a public confession of faith in Jesus Christ. Such 
a step ought not-to be taken without the deepest con- 
viction. I do not feel that my convictions are deep 
enoigh. I istrne that I have been very much Inter- 
estei for the patt few days, and have thought more 
serlously on this sudjact than ever bsfore; yet I do not 
think that my feelings are deep enouzh to warrant me 
taking thiastep. This is my first reason. I am 
very cautious man. I do notwish to commit myself to 

iny cource of action wafch I am not able to carry out. 
[ have told you that I nevar give a note in business, for 
the raason that [ do pot like to undertake ‘ha perform- 
ance of any ob’igstiou which by any possible means I 
might fallin. If I makea profession of religion I would 
xe binding mvself to the performance of something 
waich I migh: not be abla to fulfill 

I recogniz:d the fallacy of tris double d'fliculty ina 
moment, though at the same time I saw the force of it 
to him, and proc3eded to disipate It, 

‘* Mr, L., in regard to the first d'fficu'ty, you must see 
cV 4 moment's thought that it rests on a false premise, 
God does not ask us to act upon feeling, that is upon 
amotion, but upon conviction. Now, conviction {is not 
‘eeling ; it ig the intellizent persuasion of thetruth. It 
‘s spiritual knowledge. If you know and are persuaded 
of tos truth which God asks you to act upon, that Is con- 
viction, whether it fs accompanied by ‘ feeling’ or not. 
You do not do your bustuess on the basis of your feel- 
logs, Fut upon tke Intelifzent conviction of the facts 
underlying your business and the obl'gations growing 
out of them. Whaen you look over your annual balanee 
sheet, it is not your feellags that lead you to declare to 
yourself or to your fami'y that you have made or lost 
30 much money. Jesus Carist did not ssy, ‘If ye feel 
hese things, happy are ye {f ye do them ;’ but, ‘If ye 
KNOW these things’ Now, you know them! No 
smount of feellag, no lapse of time, will add to your 
knowledge in these matters. But, for that matter, I have 

arely mit with aman who has been under a greater 
stre3s-of feeiing than you have been for the last hour.” 

** Well, you may be right in this reepect. I will not 
dispute ycu, You scem to take away my props one by 
me. At the ssme time I am reluctant to undertake 
anything which I am doubtful of my ability to perform. 
As I have #s13, the whole habit of my life has rendered 
me exceedingly ciut’ous In commitiing myself to new 
oositions or obligaticne, Time may remove this diffi- 
culty, but at preseat ii stands in my way.” 

‘D> you mean to say, Mr. L., that you will never 
become a Chrisilan ? Tnoat you have decided that the 
oSiigaiions involved {n bec miog a Chrisifan are so 
grea: that you have decided never to surrender to God 
in confcesion of Jesus Carist 

**God forbid !” was his quick response. ‘ On the 
other hand, I am fully determiaed to become a Chrig. 
tlan before I die, Indeed, I have never, in all these 
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years that are past and gone, had any other intention. 
For that reason I have identified myself with all Chris- 
tian enterprises, and always attended church and taken 
an interest in church matters. If I had not believed in 
Christianity I would not have done that. I trust it may 
not be a great while before I see my way clear to take 
this important step.” 

To this I made answer : 

‘‘Mr. L., I am grea'ly surprised st this statement. 
You have twice or three times told me that you were 80 
cautious a man that you never would give your note for 
the performance of an obligation. This {fs your rule 
in dealing with men. If you owe them anything you 
pay them the cash. At the same time ycu have been 
giving to God your promise to pay year after year ; 
taking up old notes with new ones ; and now, when God 
is preesing you for payment with unusual urgency, 
you propose to discharge your obligation to him by giv- 
ing a new note. If you owe man anything, you 
promptly pay it; but, owing God everything (and yet 
nothing thet you are not able to pay), you put him off 
with an indefinite promise to pay. I am amazed that 
a clear-headed business man like yourself does not see 
the utter inconsistency ofthis position.” 

My friend seemed fairly ‘‘ floored’ by this statement. 
He bowed his head, and, nodding it slowly up and 
down two or three times, remarked : 

** You are right, Mr. Pentecost; you are right. My 
position is untenable. I have not another word to say 
on that point.” 

‘Then why not give up and confess Christ, here and 
now, and have the whole matter settled ? Why not send 
or call for your wife, and with her and me kneel down 
and settle the matter? Surely it would be a great joy 
to her as well as a great relief and comfort to yourself 
to makean end of this controversy. S!nce you say you 
are convinced on al] points and have not a word to say 
in favor of a further postponement, and clally since 
you purpose in your heart to become a discipl; of 
Carist sometime, why not declare yourself to God 
now ?’ 

‘‘My friend,” ke replied, ‘“‘ you will think me an 
obstinate man, I am afraid ; but I do not mean to be so. 
1 will gladly call in my wife, and will gladly kneel 
down and have you pray for us, and for me fn particu- 
lar, but I cannot confess Jesus Christ as my Saviour, as 
you desire and insist upon my doing.” 

Here was something new—a last stand behind some 
diffizulty which I had not before discovered ; so I ad- 
dressed myself to it: 

‘Mr. L., I will agree not to put you down as an 
obstinate man if you will not consider me a too persist- 
ent one; but would you tell me why you so emphatic- 
ally say that you cannot confess Jesus Carist now? 
There must be some moral reason here, for of course 
you do not mean that it is physically impossible for you 
to open your mouth in prayerand confession. Youcan 
say to God that in your heart you do believe and accept 
Jesus Christ as your Saviour, and that you do uncon- 
ditionally give yourself up to him, spirit, soul, and 
body, to be his and to serve him forever. What is the 
mora! difficulty ?” 


THE DEAD HAND. 


NDER this title the London ‘‘ Caristlan World” 
summarizes and comments on arecent article by 
Mr. Walter B2sant indignantly protesting against the 
way in which ancient endowments for charitable and 
benevolent purposes are carried on in Eagland. The 
particular instance cited {3 that of the Hospital of St. 
Catherine by the-Tower, and an instructive instance 
it is : 

“St. Catherine’s Hospital was originally founded by 
Matilda, wife of King Stephen. She had the misfortune to 
lose two children, a boy and a girl, and she thought, poor 
soul ! it would be a comfort to her if she could establish a 
church devoted entirely to saying masses for their repose. 
The tower was then a royal palace, ani it was natura! that 
she should seek a site close at hand. She readily found one 
that probably cost her alinost nothing, amongst the few 
scattered cottage: which held the whole population of the 
dreary waste along the river bank. There she built a 
church, and in connection with the church she erected 
houses for a master, bret*ren, and sistera, and certain poor 
persone. The institution was moderately endowed, quite 
sufficiently for the purpose, which was not the dispensation 
of charity, but the establishment of a cozgregation to pray 
perpetually for the son's of Matilda’s two children. After 
being dissolved, recreated, and afterwards remodeled more 
than once, the whole of the buildings and site were sold for 
the formation of 8t. Catherine’s Dock. The amount realized 
of course was very large, and the revenue is estimated at 
something not farshort of £10,000 a year. Now it is quite 

certain that the master, brethren, and sisters no longer 
pray for the souls of Matilda’s children. If it be asked 
what they actually do, it would be very difficult to say. We 
are not aware that they do anything in particular, except to 
enjoy the comfortable competency provided for them. 
There are, indeed, a few children educated ont of the rev- 
enues, but the amount devoted to this purpose does not far 
exceed five per cent. of one year’s income. The master has 
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a fine house, with the income of a substantial country 
gentleman, and the brethren and sisters live in moderate 
comfort. 

‘‘But Mr. Walter Besant, having pepetually before his 
prophetic eye the squalid streets and crowded | dging- 
houses of East London, is of opinion that something very 
much better might have been done with the money. About 
this there will probably belittle dispute. Even the lawyers 
who from time to time have modified the inatitution would 
not at all dispute that. But then they have their own no- 
tions of the mode in which respect should be shown to pious 
founders, and they sre always backed up by vested inter- 
ests. It is true that prayer for the sonls of Matilda’s two 
children bas long been an impossible object of endowment. 
But the lawyers responsible for successive new schemes for 
the management of the hospital proceeded on what is called 
the cy prés doctrine, which, we suppose, means, in plain 
English, that when the purpose to which property was de- 
voted has become impossible, it is allowable to devote it to 
some other purpose as nearly as miy be analogous to the 
old one. Now, long after the sonls of Matilda’s children 
had been entirely forgotten, 8t. Catherine-by-the-Tower 
continned to furnish a lordly residence for the master, a 
competence for several poorer people, and education to a 
few children. When, therefore, the continuance of the in- 
stitution on its ancient site was regarded as inexpedient or 
impossible, the lawyers who advised the Crown in the mat- 
ter could think of nothing better than the re-erection of the 
institution with debased Gothic buildings in the far north 
west of London. Some modifications were undoubtedly 
made, and, so faras asiavish devotion to the cy-pr¢s doc- 
trine would allow, the benefits of the revenue were a little 
extended. Bat thisisall that can besaid A fand whicb 
would keep up in London one of the finest technical schools 
in the world is annually eaten up by a master, brethren, 
sisters, bedesmen, and a score or two of children.’’ 

And the ‘‘Christlan World” adds that within the 
City of London alone there are parochial charities, ex- 
clusive of echools, furnishing an inc»>me of about £100 - 
000 a year ; and out of this amount £10,000 goes to ray 
the pooi-rates of wealthy citizans, while £31 000 gore 
in miserable do'’es of bread, money, coals, and clothing, 
which do nothing but degrade and pauper!z3 the recip! 
ents. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


CALL FOR THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
HE Citizens’ Law and Order League, founded upon the 
broad and all-embracing principle of the enforcement 
of the laws, having for its spse'fic and all-important work to 
secure obedience to the laws for the prevention of pauper- 
ism, insanity, and crime produced by the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, will hold ita sixth annual meetirg in the city of 

Philadelphia on the 21st and 22d days of February, 1&§88. 

All Law and Order Leagueg, and other associations having 
for their chief object the enforcement of the laws, are in- 
vited to send representatives to this national congress of 
Law and Order work:-rs. All individuals not associated 
with organizations, who desire to unite in efforts to compel 
obedience to the laws, are cordially invited to attend the 
session of the Lesgue. Special invitations have been ad- 
dressed to the President of the United S'ates, to the Gov- 
ernors of the several States, tothe Members of the United 
States Congress, and to the Jadges of Appellate Courts 
throughout the Uaion. 

In these efforts to compel obedience to the laws restrict- 
ing the liquor traffic, to suppress gambling, Sabbath 
desecration, and other offenses against the we'l-being of 
society, the Citizens’ Law and Order League antagonizes 
the greatest enemy of social order and ofthe church. We, 
therefore, invite all clergymen of all denominations to join 
with us in our national meeting, either by being personally 
present at our meeting in Philadelphia, or by tp2aking upon 
this important subject to their congregations either upon 
one of the days named in this call or upon the Sabbath im- 
mediately preceding. 

All persons desiring further information as to the purpose 
of the League or in relation to the national meetirg are 
requested to address the Secretary at 28 School Street, Bos- 
top, Mass. 

We cordially invite all who realize the impending danger 


in this meet!) zg in such manter as they best can. 
HoMeER B CHASE Lewis D. VaIL. 
C. W. WyMan. JOHN R. 
B. B. JOHNSON JOHN Davis. 
ELBERT B MONROE. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
WILLIAM BARNES A B NETTLETON. 
(Rey.) Lyman ABBOTT. BENNINGTON GIL 


CANADIAN ITEMS. 


METHODIST CHURCH, 


OHN MACDONALD, Esq, has been elected a member 

of the Dominion Senate. The appointment is for life. 
He will henceforth be known as the Hon. John Macdonald 
His eldest daughter recently died, and shortly before her 
decease she expressed a wish that her father would use 
the money ke would have awarded to her, in founding a 
hospital for the poor of Toronto. The Senator hes done so 
by appropriating $40,.0C0 for that purpose. It is hoped 
that the cit'zens will raise $100 000 additional). 

The Rev. Alexander Sutherland, D D., Missionary Secre- 
tary, and the Hon. John Macdonald, Treasurer, have been 
appointed to represent the Methodist Church of Canada at 
the Missionary Conference to be held in London during 
the summ<r of 1888. 


The labors of the Rey. Messrs. Crossley and Hunter, 
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evangelists, have produced much good in Toronto. One 
church where they Jatored reports an addition of more 
than 100 persons for membersbip. 

The Rev. —— Hiraiwai, a native minister in Japan, is 
spending the winter in Canada. His pletform addresses on 
** Missions ’’ have been well received. He is a man of ex- 
tensive ioformation, and is well read in English literature. 

The Rev. Dr. Burwash has been appointed Chancellor of 
Victoria University in place of the late Dr. Nelles. The 
appointment gives universal satisfaction. 

Plans for the new Victoria College in Toronto have been 
prepared. The Government kas offered a splendid site of four 
and a half acres at a nomina! rent of $1 a year. The build- 
ings will be among the finest in the Dominion. One-halfof 
the $150,000 required to carry out the scheme of confedera- 
tion has been pledged. 

Matthew Richey Tattle, of Pagwash, N. 8., has gone to 
Japan to labor as a Christian educationist. 

Miss Morgan, of Brantford, Ont., has been sent to 
strengthen the missionary staff in Tckio, Japan, where the 
Woman’s Missionary Society bas two mission schools in 
which two bundred and thirty-five scholars are taught Fag- 
lish, music, and other branches. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHCRCH. 


Great efforts are being made to Increase the income of 
the Sustentation Fund, so that every minister in the de- 
nomination may receive the minimum salary of $750 per 
year and a free manse. 

The Rev. Robert Dabie, of Milton, Ortario, has been com - 
relled by severe illness to resign his pastoral charge. His 
congregation was connected with the Church of Scotland, 
but has now amalgamated with the Presbyterian church in 
the village. 

The Rey. D. M. Gordon, of Kaox Church, Winn!peg, 
Man., has removed to Halifax, N. 8, having accepted the 
call to St Andrew’s Church. 

The Ray. C. B. Piblado, of Winnipeg, has accepted a call 
to California. 

Principal Grant, of Queen’s College, has raised $11) 000 of 
the $250 000 which he proposes to raise for an additiona! en- 
dowment of that institution. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


When Dr. Manhall’s evangelistic meetings closed in To 
ronto, 703 inquirers’ cards were received, and of these 215 
asked for Methodlst churches, 171 for Presbyterian, 125 for 


Episcopalian, 93 for Baptist, and 32 for Congregational. 


The thank-offering presented to Dr. Munhall and Professor 
Turner amcunted to more thaa #800. 

The Rev J. B Silcox (Congregationa)), of Winnipeg, has 
accepted a call to California. He is to be succeeded by the 
Rav Harry Pedly, Cobourg, Ont. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


There are now in the city of Constantinople, besides the 
missionaries of the American Board and the missionaries 
of the Baptist Publication Scclety, Campbel!ite missionaries, 
a Quaker missionary, and a Mormon missionary. The 
field of these laborers is ma'nly among the members of the 
existing evangelical churches. 


The Christian Endeavor movement has crossed the ocean 
and entered the mission field. We hearof soc’e'ies at Yarn- 
bul, in Bulgaria, and Maulmain, India. 


Dr. Baumann, of the Church Missionary 8 ociety, resently 
asked a well known Brahmin in Calcntta if he ever read a 
The man looked at him, and then slowly replied : 
‘*T have read the New Testament elghty-three times and 
the. Old twenty-seven.’’ 


The Hospital Saturday Fand in London amounts to. 
$50,000 this year. Collections are made every Saturday in 
workshops and factories. 


According to the Paris correspondent of ‘‘The London 
Times,’’ this is the trne etory of Baron Hirsch’s splendid 
benefaction : Some days before the recent departure of the 
Tsar for Copenhagen, Baron Hirsch sent him a letter in 
which he offered the sum of $10,000 000 to found in Russia 
primary schools for the Jews, and $200,000 to be at the dis- 


posal of the Tsar for works of charity. The Tsar wrote a 


note on the letter and requested the Russian Mivuister of the 
Interior to report verbally upon it on his retarn to Russia. 
The offer thus remained a dead letter for three months. 
Oa the return of the Tsar he heard the verbal report of his 
Minister and signed the acceptance of the gift. The 
$10 000,000 will be paid into the Bank of England, and 
Baron Rothschild and Baron de Worms, who are appointed 
trustees, and who will be replaced in case of death, wil! re- 
ceive the interest of the sum so deposited. It is estimated 
that, with the annual interest of about $500,(00, it will be 
possible to open 1,000 schools, receiving 50,C00 children 


The Rev. Alexander Mackonochie, whose h'gh church 
legal contests while rector of St. Alban’s excited attention 
here a8 well as in England, was fou xd dead beneath a snow 
bank ina field near Ballachulish, Scotland, on December 15). . 
He had lost his way in the darkness and had wandered 
about until exhausted. 


A jabilee fund has been raised for a bul'ding in London 
to be used by the Nonconformists as their headquarters. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and others have presented 
a petition tothe Queen asking for a charter underthe name 
‘The Corporation of the Church Honse,’’ and the petition 
will come before a committee of Council January 16, 
1888, 


The Calvinistic Church in Holland is trying to regain its 


old power, and its leaders have banded themselves into a 
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Dec. 29, 1887. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


«Provisional Organization of the Suffering Reformed 


-§t. Simeon, Ninth Street and Lehigh Avenue, where the last 


Church of Holland.’’ The Presbyterian tendencies of the 
church are well known, and there is a prospect of union 
with that denomination. A synod of the Reformed churches 
of Holland will be beld in Utrecht in 1888. 


? 


CITY MISSION WORK. 


dE young men in the Union Theological Seminary this 
year have an cpportunity for practical edacation in 
Christian work such as they never had before, and such as 
is open to the students of no similar institution. For more 
than six mouths the practical operation and direction of 
the scheme were intrusted to Dr. A. F. Schaufil-r, Superin- 
tendent of tLe City Mission. 

There are sixty of these students engaged in the work. 
Of these, ten are in the churches and chapels of the City 
Mission itself, three are engaged in spccial cuts'de work, 
and forty-seven are connected with various churches of the 
elty in their ‘‘ chapel’’ or mission work. Asthe Seminary 
is a Presbyterian institution, it is in Presbyterian ard 
Reformed (Dutch) churches only that the students are 
working. No more thantwo men are assigned to any one 
cburcb, except in two or three cases, where, owing to spe- 
cia] necds, three have been assigned to a station. 

These men act as pastors’ assistants in Sunday-school 
work, canvassing, visitirg, holding prayer and praise 
meetings, and so on. If the pastor assigns to them no 
de finite work, they report to Dr Schauffler, who gives them 
directious. Every Saturdey mornii g is devoted ty himto 
personal interviews with these students, in which they ¢x- 
plain to him their difficulties, and are *‘ coached’ by him 
as to methods, cheered as to troubles, and directed as to 
their future course of procedure. In this way the Superin- 
tendent has all the time an exact knowledge of what is 
doing in the whole field, what results are being accom 
plished, and what people are being reached, and he can tell 
better than has been possible heretofore what are the 
needs to be met and the difiiculties to be surmounted.— 
{Mail and Express. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


| The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The pews of Piynouth Church, Brooklyn, will not be 
sold at auction this year. Nearly all the leading members 


of thechurch have signed an agreement to renew the rentals | 


and premiums which they paid for their pews last year. In 
presentirg the new plan atthe last Friday night prayer- 
meeting, Mr, Abbott said, in substance: ‘* While It was all | 
along felt that there was an otjection to the system of 
auctioning cff pews, it was found that there were greater 
ol jections to other plans, and therefore it was considered 
tbe best, on the whole, and was adopted and maintained. 
This yearthe church is without a pastor, and its future 
depends on your loya'ty to present opportunities and future 
possibilities. It is that loyalty that holds you together, 
and itis not a proper thing to be put up at auction. It is 
this consideration which has controlled the trustees, and I 
very heartily agree in the corclusions they have reached, 
but not without considerable difference of opinion. 
Plymcuth Charch will, a3 usjal, etand loyally by the 
decision cf those who have the management of its 
affairs.’’ 

—Last Saturday and Sunday were Hospital Saturday and 
Sunday, and the collections in city churches and individual 
gifts were very large. , 

—The meetings for the Week of Prayer in this city, 
under the auepices of the Evangelical Alliance, will be held 
every afternoon from Monday to Saturdsy, January 2 to 
7, at four o’clcck, in the Madison £qnuare (Presbyterian), 
Calvary (Baptist), and St. James’s (M. E.) churches. 

—Circulars have been sent out to the Protestant Eptsco- 
pal churches of Philadelphia soliciting contributions in aid 
of the ercction of achurch in memory of the late Bishop 
Stevens for his twenty-five years of devoted and untiring 
labor. It is proposed to build the church at the Mission of 


mission of his episcopate was organized. 

— The Charity Organization Soctety of this city has just 
issued a second edition of its Directory of Charitable and 
Beneficent Societies of the city, which contains many new 
features. It shows a great increase in the number and 
variety of these institutions, caused by the changing cond!- 
tions of society. 

— Notwithstanding another vote of his church requesting 
him to remain, Mr. H. O. Pentecost, of the Belleville Avenue 
Church of Newark, has made his resignation final, and has 
hired Liberty Hall, Newark, for a series of meetings on Sun- 
days. 

—The rector, church wardens, and vestrymen of the 
Chureh of the Holy Trinity of this city have filed in the 
United States Circait Court a demurrer to the complaint in 
the suit brought by the United States against them for im- 
porting the Rev. E. Walpole Warren under a labor con- 
tract to preach the Gospel. The suit was instigated by Mr. 
John 8. Kennedy, President of the St. Andrew’s Society, 
whose interest in the inatter was to create a feeling against 
thelaw. The case will not, therefore, as had been reported, 
be allowed to go by default. ae 

—A press dispatch from New Brunswick, N. J, says 
that a meeting of the ministers of that city has been held, 
and the plan advocated by the Evangelical Alliance re- 
cently held in Washirgton for more thorqugh work in bring- 
ing people into the churches and purifying the city spiritu- 
ally and politically adopted. The churches will ap- 


manner of political canvassers, and afterward will devote 
their attention to those who attend no churches, to the end 
that they may be brought under Christian influences, be- 
lievirg this will effect great reform and be the means of 
electing better men to local c fiices, 

—The Rev. Dr. E. A. Bradiey, of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
accepted a ca!!l to St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Clinton 
Avsatue, Brooklyn, to succeed Dr. George E Van De Water, 
who {jg shortly to become rector of 8t. And:rew’s Church, 
Harlem. De Bradley has beenifor sixteen years rector of 
Christ Church in Indianapolis, the largest of the denomi- 
nation in that city, and heis one of the leading rectors in 
the dlécese of Indiana. He is nowa little over forty years 
of age, and was educated at the General Theological Semi- 
pary '{n New York. 8t. Luke’s vestry will take immediate 
steps to repair the recent damage the church recelved from 
fire, causing a loss of about $30,000. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


. —The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of 8t. Paul’s Protestant Eplsecopal parish, Norwalk, 
Connp., was celebrated Christmas Eve. 

—The Rev. Laster L Potter, of the First Baptist Church 
of Hartford, last week presented a letter saying that he 
f-und himself, after long consideration, no longer in har- 
mopvy with the distinguishing tenets of the denomiration, 
and prc posed to retire from the Baptist denomination as 
well as from this charca. : 

—The following bequests to religious and educational in- 
stitutions are contal ed in the will of the late David Whit- 
comh, of Worcester, Mass.: American Board of Commis- 
eioners for Foreign Missions, $25 000 ; Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, $25,000 ; American College and Educa- 
tional Society, $5,000; Congregational M'ssion of New York, 
£5,000; Doane College, of Nebraska, $13 000; Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfleld, Minn.. $14,000 ; American Home Miasion- 
ary Society of New York, #10 000; American Home Mis- 
sionary Society of New York, £5 000, to be used in the South 
and among the Indians and Chinese of this country ; Wor- 
cester City Missionary Soelety, #1.641 50; Amherst College, 
$10 000, to establish a Whitcomb scholarship fand. 

—The Congregational Soclety of South Norwalk, Conn, 
has determined to erect a new : difice at once. 

—At the last meeting cf the Boston Unitarian Club Mr. 


| Edward Atkinson spoke on *' Ethics and Economics ” “In 


a brief survey of the social conditions in Europe, Mr. At- 
kinson said that he attributed the greater troubles over 
‘there to this very lack of individual education and elevation, 
which was brought about in great part by the pernicions 
military service system. In our own country he approved 
of the Masonic organ!zations, trades-unions, workingmen’s 
associations, and a)! similar organizations which lead men 
to think and todevelon the tndividnal.”’ 

- —The New Haven (Conn Congregational Clab celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day on U-cember by an Interesting meet- 
ing, at which sddresses were made by Dr. Twitchell, Pro- 
fessor 8. E Baldwin, Dr. Newman Smyth, Professor W. P. 
Fisher, and others. Ur. Smyth, responding to the toast 
Pilgrim Church,’ said : ‘‘We need to preserve the’spirit 
of the Pilgrims, not their bon«s. The Paritans who.n Brew- 
ster led out from the English Established Church were then 
termed separatists, but the separation from the Established 
Church was the negative idea and not the positive reason 
which drove them out and made them nonconformists. 
The principle which moved them to separate themselves and 
form a church of their own was their inabliity to honestly 
conform to the rulings of the Established Church, and their 
belief that they had the right to reform themselves as they 
chose ; and their bold stand taken at that time was the 
basis and foundation of al) sincere worship and *he ideas of 
religfous liberty which we in these days so highly prize. 
The church of the future will contain the elements of truth 
of all the sects and denominations, and will strive only for 
-the salvation of men and the gicry of God.”’ 

—The aims and work of the [nter-Colleg'ate Young Men’s 
Christian Association were thus described by Mr. C. R. 
Ober, the Secretary, at a meeting of the Association held 
the other day in Boston: ‘‘ Ten years ago last Jane,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ twenty four Students, representing several! colleges, 
met in St. Louts, and the sutject of Christian work among 
the students in eollege was discussed, and this asscclation 
was formed. Inthe midst of all college students are Chris- 
tian men. The only way to reach these men, as well, also, 
as those who have not embraced Cohristianity, and do the 
work as it ought tobe done, is for college men, men who 
live and move among them, to interest themselves, and by 
their exertions organize, and, banded together, work for 


work among, and each fourth year, as 25 000 go forth from 
college, an €qual number enter, and thus the good work can 
go on indefinitely. Ten years ago only 25 bands of college 
men were organized for Christian duty, while to-day 250 
bands of Christian workers, averaging 54 men each. Last 
years among the d'fferent groups of college men an aver- 
age of seven men in each of four institutions came forward 
and announced that they had enlisted under the banner of 
Christ. Over 2,000 students last year offered themselves to 
the faith, and ex pressed themselves as willing to go to any 
part of the world and work for Jesus. We to day repre 
sent 14,000 Christian students. ° 

—In a discussion at an annual conference of Unitarian 
charckes in Roxbury, Mass., on the subject, ‘‘In order to 
make our churches more effective in reaching the people, 
are any changes in methods and organization necessary »’’ 
the opinions expressed seemed to be jn favor of mure fre- 
quent services in the churches ; that charches should be free, 
witbout caste or the rental of pews, and that the class of 
people condemned by the churches, such as Anarchists 
Communists, etc., should be invited to expound their 
theories and heaf ‘what the churches had to say, and then 


point emmniittees, who will canvaas the entire city after the 


decide Whether Fhriatianity ts not better than their beliefs. 


this great cause. We have a field of 1500/0 men to] 
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WEST AND SOUTH, 


—A new Congregational church was dedicated at High- 
)and Station, Mich , on December 8. 

—In the Theological Seminary at Richmond, Va., there 
are sixty students, colored men, one fourth of whom are 
preparing for missionary work in Africa. | 
—The Rev. F. F. Jewell, a Methodist clergyman of San 
Jot“, Cal., has appealed to all religious and temperance 
organizations to file protests to be presented to Senator 
Stanford, asking him not to endow his new university with 
money derived from the sale of wine. | 

—Forty members were received into-the San Diego(Cat.. 
Congregational charch at its December communion. 

—The question of a General Conference of the Congrega. . 
tional Churches of the Pacific States once in four years is 
being discussed among the Associations of Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia. 

—On Sunday of last week the Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission of Chicago dedicated its new building. 
The Rev. F. P. Goodwin, Professor D. C. Marquis, the Rev. 
F. A. Noble, and the Rev. Arthur Little took part in the 
exercises. 

— An interesting reminder of that great light of New Eng- 
land theology, Jonathan Edwards, says an exchange, Is the 
bowl out of which the celebrated divine used to ¢at his 
bread and milk. It bears his own name and the names of 
h's descendants who have had it in the!r possession. It has 
been carefully cherished, inasmuch as the understanding 
has always been that it was to be kept only by those de- 
ecendents who, like the original owner, were engaged in 
ministerial or missionary work. Just now it isin the pos- 
session of the wife of a Congregat!onal m'nister in Wiscon- 
sin. 

—The K2v. Eiwin Sidney Williams, who has gone from, 
the successful Minneapolis City Mission to help start alike 
work In Los Angeles, California, writes: ‘‘ I see no subsid- 
ence in the boom !n this region. Some of it is wild and 
some of it is wicked, doubtless: but there are multitudes 
in cold countries who covet this warm, del'ghtfual climate. 
Prices of living are high, but all who come seem somehow 
taken care of. The Congregational pastors are drawirg 
into closer fellowship. The Congregational Club will cele- 
brate Forefathers’ Day. A\l the ministers are astir on the 
absorbing temperance question. The Y. M. C. A. areabout 
ready to build a fine edifice, and there is some consecrated 
money set apart for wise city mission effort.”’ 

—The twentieth anniversary of the Freedmen’s Aid 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church took p'ace at the 
First Methodist Eplecopal Charch of Chicago, on Decemher 
15 The Society was organ’zed in Cincinnati, Obio, in 1866, 
ard grew out of the sentiment of philanthrory throughout 
the denomination toward the colored pecple of the South. 
Of the persons present at the organ zition meeting Bishop 
Walden, who yresidcd, and four or five others were present. 
In the twenty years’ work of the Scciety it has expended 
over $2 000,000 In the Southern States. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—M. A Dougherty. of Cambridge, Mass., accepts a call to 
the First Church of Terre Haute, Ind. 

—F A. Wilson, of Billerica, Mass.. has declined a call t 
Woodfords, Cal. 

—J. M. Warren accepts a call to Minden and White Rock, 
Mich 

—P W. Perry declines a cal! to Abingdon, Iil. 

—F. N Cobleigh, gereral missionary of Eastern Oregon and 
Eastern Washington, died recently at Walla Walla. 

—M.A. Bullock has received a call to Iowa City, Ia. 

—R. M. Higgins, of Calumet, Mich., has accepted a call tothe 
Hyde Park Chureb, St. Lonis, Mo. 

—E.J. Riggs accepts a call to Stockton, Cal. 

—Henry E Mott, of Newburyport, Mass has been called to 
the Second Church, Dubuque, Ia. 

—M. L Williston, of the Edwards Congregational Church of 
Davenport, Ia., bas res!gned, and will enter the Episcopal 
ministrv. 

—R. B_ Thurston, of Round BHi'l, Conn., bas resigned on ac. 
count of poor health. : 

—I. M Y¥arty, of Peta'uma, Col., has resigned on acconnt of 
iil bealth 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—E. C. Ray, formerly of the Hyde Park Church of Chicago, 
was installed, on December 15, as pastor cf the First Church o 
Topeka. Kar. 

—Robert Wylie, of Condit, Obio, has received a call to Jersey 
Ohio. 

—S. P. Dillon bas accepted acall from Litchfield, Keb. 

—W. G. Woodbridge, of the Fifth Church of Chicage, I), has 
resigned. 

EPISCOPAL, 
—We regret that we were mi-led Jast week hy an errorina 


dally paper into stating that the Rev. W.H. Vibbert, of St. 


Jamess Churecb, Chicago, was dead. The death was of Mrs, 
Vibbert, his wife, and a lady of a wide frlendsbip and of a 
character notab!e for its Christian worth. 

—Henry Lubeck, of Grace Church, Lyons, N. Y¥., bas accepted 
a call from St. Timontby's Church of this city. 

—Chanuncey Brewster, D D, has declined the call of Grace 
Church, Broc klyn. f 

—J. L. Lancaster, of Columbus, Miss., has become rector of 
Trinity Charch, Mobile, Ala. 

—Franeis Gilbert has become rector of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Addison, N. Y. 

OTHEK CHUKCHES 

~Tbomas Winters, D.D.,a prominent Baptist minister, died 
at Roxborough, Philade!phia, Pa.. last week. 

—H. H. Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y , has accepted a call from 
the Unitarian church of Peterslam, N. Y 

-—J. FP. Hocper, of Kingston, N. Y., has accepted a ea!! to 
the Mott Haven (N. Y ) Reformed Church. | 

—Bishop Edmund De Schweinitz. of the Moravian Church of 
America, was buried at Bethlehem, Pa., on December 21. ; 

—J. W. Quimby has accepted a call to the Firat Universait«s 


Church at Bath, Me, 
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Books AND UTHORS, 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION.’ 


This little book is one of the most noteworthy coutri- 
butions to pedagogical litera‘ure which have been made 
by American writers. I: is almost a commonplace that 
works on eduzation are shallow and unsatisfactery in 
the extreme ; and most works on that topic by American 
writers belong to the very worst types of such literature. 
It is, therefore, with great plessure that ons comes 
across such a book as that befors us, not merely because 
it is good in itself, but because {t constliutes one of 
many ftigns that the puiic ts beginning to demand 
something more than the colleciionsa of stale platiiudes 
or false doctrines which make up most of the current 
literature on this subject. 

The virtues of Professor Payne’s book are not those of 
a systematic treat'saon the science of education. The title 
itself shows that theauthor disavow: a!l pretenss of hav- 
ing given us such a work, ard a glances at the foside of 
the book shows that many things contained in tt really 
donot belong even within'the somewhat !atitudes 
which the phrase “ contributions to asclenca”’ would 
allow. 

The book is a collection of essay3, in some rerpects 
scrappy and in many rspects disjointed, all of which 
have a general, and some of which have an ifaotimate, 
relation to educational topics. They bear more than one 
mark of having served as lectures in the clasa-ro0m and 
before teachers’ ingtitu’es, and the collec ion, as a whole, 
lacks that unity and value which a careful working 
over of the whole subjsact would have given ft. Tuts is 
the greater pity since it is evident from the chorscter of 
the book itself that the author fs fuily qual'fied to do 
this work in a satis’sc'ory way. 

The tone of the book indicates, moreover, that Pro- 
fessor Payne regards the science of education as sif!l in 
the stage ani much spaca is given rafut- 
ing pernictous errors of fo'lom cu'tivators in the same 
field, with bere and there a of personality, wa'ch, 
while it lends much to the breez7 freshness of the book, 

etracts somewhat from the dign{fisad tons wh'ch we 
rather expect in work: of this kind. 

With these criticlams wo hava exhausted all that we 
have to say that fs unfavorable to the book The tore 
in other respects leaves noth!ng to bs desired, and. how- 
ever we may d'sagree with tha views of the author, we 
must certainly respsct tha scholarly and ‘mpartlal 
in which he tak2s up the most kno'ty q icstlona of paca 
gogics. The author is a conservative among the 
servatives, and Je's no opportun'ty pass of admlalster- 
ing a smart rap on the kauckles to thos3 wh) think 
that fa advanc: mit beltitie all that our 
predecassors have done, or thst it {3 mecessary to begin 
our progress with « tadula rasa 

Among ths m3 fateraa‘tug aul succasefil 
of dastructive criticism may “se mentioned his review of 
Herbert Speroer’s educational thoorles and the discus- 
sion ef the canon, ‘* From the Kiown tothe Usknown.” 
In the former hs shows that the doctrines laid cove in 
the “‘ Exays on Educatinn ” are, asa whole and fadivid. 
ually, false and misleading. ani thinks {t necesesry to 
combat them with al] the means in hia dialectical armory. 
We cannot help feeling, however, although we sgree 
with Payne in ganera' a3 oppose! to Spencer, that the 
former has carried h's own doctrines too far, and that 
he has certainly fn class’ng with Spancer many 
who are, as far as the princ’p!s is concerned, on his 
own side, though they may disagree as to the value 
to be assigned to certain elements fa a curriculum of 
study. 

Take, for «example, the subject of manual or Indur- 
trial training in our primary and secondary schools, 
which is now excitipe such wide attention. O12 page 
245 of his book LTvrofessor P:iyne Interprets the 
present sgitation in favor of industrial education 
as revealing a disposition in practics to administer 
education on a prisc'ple wh’c2 /s a virtual recognition 
of caste distinctions ; {nasmuch as it is an attempt to 
convert schoo] instruction inte an apprenticeship for a 
tnade, as though the primary purpose of education were 
to fit puplis. seme for carpeairy, some for shoomaking, 
others to farming. etc. 

In anewer to this, it may be sa'd, fa the fivet place, that 
certain forms of manual traiuing are necessary in order 
to a symmetrical ments! training, or at least that certain 
elements of menta! training can be more earliy secured 
in connection with manua! training ; that the latter is 
therefore a necessary element in all liberal educa‘ion, 
and belongs as much to the lawyer or Weak as to 
the smith or carpenter. 

In the second place, all this talk about our schools in 
their present form belag liberal sni not technical 
expresses only a ha!f-truth, and begets and perpetuates a 
pernicious error. Take the case ¢f our high schools. 


3 Contributions to the Science of Education, By W, H. Payne. 
(New York : Harper & Bros.) 


If ~e with the average boy or girl to go through a 
cours? of instruction which extends, say, to the end of 
our present high school courses, we must leave them 
where they can eara something as soon ‘As they go 
out. Now our schools, as they are, do fit and girls 
to earn something as soon as they leave, in a few classes 
of occupations ; ¢ ¢., in those where skill in the use of the 
pen, quickness in picking up the details of a simple 
business. etc , are specially required, such as bookkeep- 
ing, clerking in stores, and the like. That {is tosay, our 
scboo!s are not only liberal, but they are also technical in 
the sense that they fit their graduates to earn their living 
in one or two of the numerous occupations of life. They 
do not exactly unfit them for other occupations, perhaps, 
but they do what {s practically the same thing ; they take 
the years which they need in order to acqutre the skill 
necessary to enable them to earn their living In some 
other occupation, aud leave them at the end of taeir 
course ready to earn their bread in one or two lines and 
not in others. Now, if we wish the upper grades to be 
filled, we must offer such a system in instruction as will 
keep open to a boy or girl until its end the choice of 
occupations. Thiscan only be done by incorporating 
in their courses such an amount of instruction in the 
elements common to the great mass of the handicrafts 
as will make them at least as well able to earn a living 
in some line of mechanical labor as in bookkeeping. 

More than this, the only way to make a connection 
between the daily routine of work-day life on the one 
side and scholarly life on the other {s to show to the grow- 
ing boy the fotimate connection between intelligence 
and success in his work, and raise and dignify labor of 
every kind by brioging it Into close contact with s uly 
and thonght—a thing which rarely or never happens in 
the workshop. Jn a word, if we would make our schools 
tru'y liberal and truly popular, we must lay out such a 
course of instruction as will offer to a boy whocompletes 
it the choice of a3 many callings as possible, instead of 
the two or three which is offered at present. Oaly in 
this wsy shall we get bold of the great mass of the chil- 
dren for a year or two longer ; only in this way shall we 
destroy the tendencies to a caste system which are to be 
found at every turn of our present economic syatem, and 
the sooner we onen our eyes to this fact the better. 
There is no ure of crying, ‘‘ L'beral education ! Hbere] 
education !” if you cannot get hold of the boys to ed- 
ucats, and that cur present ecbools are not doing to any 
very large extent beyond the éleventh or twelfth year of 
age. The average period of school life is hardly four 
vears, counting from the s’xth. These are facts which 
no amount of theory will dispose of, and even Professor 
P.yne will agree with us, we think, that Industrial edu 
cation better tham no education at all, howevar infe- 
rior it may be to an ideally liberal tralaing. Some of our 
old-fashioned friends wou!d have prevented, if possible, 
the rlze of modern technical and profesetonal schools of 
every kird by just such arguments as those used by the 
su'nor. They could reeoen'z the usefulness of the old- 
style coll-ge, with its and matbematics, 
but opposed any addition to the course on the ground 
that {t wou'd interfere with the liberal character of the 
existing cnrriculum. 

In conc'usion we would say that Professor Payne's 
book sh uid be of much interest to the non-professional 
as well aa to the teacher. T.1e questions which are dis- 
cussed unter the titles ‘* Tribute to Fetich Worship,” 
Secularization of the School,” Science of E iucation 
Values,” ‘‘ Conception of Mentsl Growth,” and “Po 
tency of Ideas and Ideals” sre fundamental and touch the 
interesis of all parents and citizens. The work is writ- 
ten in a clear and simple style admirably — to 
the subject mat ter. 


CA IRA,’ 


Pedants to the contrary notwithstanding, there is an 
clement in historical writlog which Js far more impor- 
tant than accuracy. It is life. In ‘Ga lIra” Mr, Lau- 
rence Groniund, the author of The Oo-operative 
Commonwealth,” bas given the reading public a study 
of the French Revoluticn which commends Itself equally 
to bvers of history and lovers of literature. Never- 
theless, it is a book in which a schoo)master may easily 
discover, not only mistakes in historical] judgment, but 
sentences which betray a palnful disregard of the ele- 
mentary rules of English composition. Take, for in- 
siance, these two sentences: ‘‘ Danton is entirely inno- 
cent of the September massecres,” and *‘ They. . . im!- 
tated the dazz ‘ing, sneering levity of Voltaire, which they 
carried to a, for a serfous people, most cffensive length, 
in preparing, later on, for the scaffold.” Ocrtainly, one 
rarely finds anything which would prejudice him more 
strongly against a historian and an author; yet the writer 
of these two sentences is a master of historical writing 
and a master of style. 

The difference between a genius and a drudge is that 
the ‘‘ infinite labor ” of the former is inepired by enthust- 


1 (a Ira; or, Danton in the French Revolution, By Laurence 
Gronlund, A.M. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 


-Paris at all hsezards. 


asm. A genius for style has the same origin as every 
other form of genius. School-made men wonder that 
Henry George, with his limited’education, should have 
written a Political Economy which in its literary qual- 
ity so far outranks all its competitors that they cease to 
be competitors. The secret of it lles in the fact that 
Henry George's ideas constitute the very of the man, 
and have given him, withcu' his willing ft, an infinite 
capacity for enthusiastic labor in fiading the best poss!- 
ble expression. Mr. Gronlund is similarly inspired with 
his idea—the idea of ‘‘ the social revolution ” that Is to 
be. The Frenck R:volution is to him no part of the 
dead past, but a mighty force upon the thought and life 
of the present, and the forerunner of that far--ff divine 
event to which, as he believes, the whole creation moves. 
He is a Socialist. On the title-page of his book he in- 
ecribes this sentence of Victor Hugo: | 
** The Revolution—call it good or bad 
As you yearn toward the fature or the past.’’ 
For its title he takes the words of the Revolutionary 
song : 
Ah, caira, ¢2 ira, ca ira! 
La liberté s'établira 
Malgré les tyrans ; tout réassira.’’ 


(‘* Ah, it will come ! it will come ! it will come! L'berty 
will establish itself in spite of tyrants; all will suc- 
ceed. ’’) 

Mr. Gronlund 1s filled with the thought that the com- 
ing revolution for which he longs will as certalaly estab- 
lish itself as did the French Ravolution which he loves. 
The soclal order demands it. The ‘Power behind 
evolution has ordained it. God wiilsit. It will come, 
it will come, it will come. Brotherhood will establish 
itself in spite of plutocrats. A'l will succeed.” 

Such is the refrain of the entire book. The impas- 
sioned narrative moves or rushes along inspired by the 
spirit of this song. The central fizure of the history is 
the character foran epic. Mr. Groalund’s worship of 
his hero ts so sincera that it adds to the literary power 
of his book without detractlag from its historical value. 
The epic quality is so apparent that no one {s deceived. 
There is no well-calculated special pleading or suppres- 
sion of facts. The charges against Danton are almost 
all stated, and the reader who reads calmly, or thinks in 
calmness of what he has read, is not led far astray in his 
estimate of the character of the man. 

As to Danton's greatness Mr. Gronlund makes no mis- 
take. Madame Roland sald of him at the time of the 
September fury, ‘‘ Danton laads all; Robesplerre is his 
puppet, Marat holda his torch and dagger.” Taine 
speaks of him as ‘‘a veritable leader of men,” and says 
that ‘‘ through his capacity for taking the initlativa and 
for command, through the excessive vigor of his physt- 
cal aud mental structure, through the physical mastery 


of others, proceeding from his ardent absorbing w'll, he 


ig well calculated beforehand for his terrible «ffi:e.” 
How terrible that cffise was, Mr. Gronlund does not 
fully indicate. He holds that Danton’s part in the revolu- 
tionary tagedies was merely that of forced acq'i'escence. 
Though we have read the book quite carefully, we do 
not think that he anywhere quotes Danton as saying 
that ‘‘a river of blood had to fl: w between the Parisfans 
and the Hmigr’s"” There was, in fact, no deed from 
which Danton shrunk {fn order to maintain the Ravolu- 
tion. 

But all this bloodguiltiness was not the‘result cf 
bloodthirstiness. He afterwards, at tha, risk of 


‘compromising himself, saved Dupont, Brissot, and 


the old oonservative patty. In his energetic protest 
against the proposal to destroy them he sald : 
body knows that I do not shrink from a crime when 
{t is neoecsszary, but I disdain a useless one.” This 
sentiment fairly represents Danton’s character. In 
one respect, at least, Dauton typ!fisd, not the Soctial- 


fats of to-day, but the Nihilists and Anarchists. The 


Socialists do not wish to precipitate thelr revolu- 
tion until a majority of the poople are ready for 
it and favor it. Danton, like the Auarchists, wished 
to maintain the Ravolu‘ion by force in spite of 
the msjority. He saw that there was only one way in 
which the enemies of the Revolution could be overcome, 
and this was by ‘‘ Boldness, boldaess, al ways boldness.” 
must,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ maintain ourselves in 
Republicans are in the extreme 
minority, and for fighting we can rely only on them. 
The rest of France is devoted to royalty. The roya!- 
ists must be terrified.” 

But that which lends to this volume its greatest inter- 
est to the historical student is not the portrayal of the 
character of Danton, but the fact that it is the study of 
the French Revolution from a new standpoint. Mr. 
Gronlund belleves, in common with all Socialists, that 
the Frenck Revolution was the emancipation of the 
third estate, and that the emancipation of the fourth 
estate—of the wage-workers—remains to be accom- 
plished. This book is a clear exposition of the reasons 
which mey be urged by the Socialists in support of th:{r 
view. Mr. Gronlund brings into'prominence facts which 
the middle-class historians never emphasize and apt 
to fail to point out, 
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Mr. Gronlund claims thai he horrors of the Revolution 
were simply and solely thee ffect of thecounter-revolution 
by which the arletcerats sirova to undo R-vola- 
tion, at I's beginning, was in the hands of men «h» were 
either royalis's or c nsrvaiive republ’cars—of men who 
admired, above ali things, the British Constitutlon—of 
men who believed in the government of the fndusirfl 
p'utocracy. ‘' The ‘liberty’ they had in mind was the 
liberty of men with superflufifes ; the ‘equality’ they 
meant was the equality of men with superflutties.” The 
members of the Constituent Assembly ‘‘ took good care 
to secure to the middle classes exclusive authority fo 
and over that body, by delfherately dividing the people 
into ‘ bourzeolsie’ and ‘ proletariat ; {nto those with and 
those without property, giving the right of vot'ng and 
sitting in the L«gislature to the former classexclusively.” 
They even committed the folly of classify!ng the former 
as ‘‘active” citizens and the latter as ‘‘ pissive” citl- 
zens. 

Regarding the way in which these ‘‘ middle-class 


_ defenders of property” managed the national finances 


in thefr own interests, Mr. Gronlund indalges in 
some fine satire. To his mind they pr'nclfpaliy distin- 
guished themselves by the way {21 which they defended 
thefr own property, by confiscating the property of the 
church, and thus paying the public cebt without put- 
ting their hands into their own pockets. In coing this, 
however, says Mr. Gronlund, they taugbt the great 
lesson of Socialism, the leason that ‘'as ft is soctety that 
Sanctions property, soclety msy by its constitu’ed 
authorities remove that eancifon.” 

Every cr'm'nal has a right to his attorney, and the 
men wh»? were resnonsible forthe R {gn of Terror have a 
right to such a hiaterian as Mr Gronlund. He points 
out that the psasion which animated these men ifn this 
terrible perlod wae something otherthin mare revenge : 

** And now !s seen a truly aston'shing spectacle. O1 the 
very day it is resolved that the Revolutionary Tribunal shall 
divide itself into four sections, each with its guillotine to 
cut off heads the quicker—on the 15:h of September, 1793, in 
the midst of this terribie exoi*ement which one would think 
would leave room for nothisg but violent emotions, a dep- 
utation of the constituted anthoritiss of Paris and her 
suburbs appears at the bar of the Convention ard urges 
the immediate organization of superior inetruction ! 
And immediately the Convention enthus‘astically d<crees : 
‘Independent of the primary schoo's there shall be estab- 
lished in the republic three progressive degrees of in- 
struction: first, for giving the (technical) knowledge india- 
pensable to artisans and work'!ngmen ; seoondly, the (tech- 
nical) knowledge necessary to profees'ons; and, thirdir, 
furnishing all the needed opportunities for. pureuing such 
dificult studies as only the most gifted minds are fit for.’’’ 

It would be easy to fi!) column after column with 
facts of this sor:—the relation of the Jacobing to slevery, 
to primary education, to poor lawa, to all the great 
social problems which really affect the masies. M->- 
Gronlund thoroughly understands what a e signifi. 
cant to the sindent of eoouomic and social questions. 
and his book is fulicfihem. The fact that [i ia a par- 
tisan history dees not materially mar its value. 
the maa who wishes a & x -book read Van Laun. Lit 
every one, indeed, rcad a sa’e, conventional history of 
the Revolution 65 well as Mr. Gron'und’s imparstoned 
review. But when hoa has finished both he will dlecover 
that he has found in Mr. Gronlund a dcztn suggestive 
truths where in the text-book he has perhsps failed to 
find one, 


The New Christianity), by Jobn Ellis, M D., is a temperance 
book, and bears this title because the author is a disciple of 
Swedenborg, and believes that ‘‘the New Christianity, 
when it appears in ita glory on the earth, will be one vast 
total abstinence society.’’ No emall part of the velume is 
oocupied with the attempt to show that Swedenborg, who 
died in 1772, held what is now known as the two-wine the- 
ory; but in the multitude of quotations, expounded with 
intense anxiety, we do net find a eingle sentenve which 
clearly implies that Swedenborg ever dreamed of the notion 
that in ancient times the gcod man’s wine wea the unfer- 
mented jaice of te grape. That notion war not ushered 
into the world until after 1820, and had ite birthin America. 
Aside from his toil at the writiags of the Swedish philoso. 
pher, Dr Ellis’s volume presents an indiscriminate gathering 
of what is. for the larger part, rubbish from the well-known 
two-wine books of kalf a ceatury. Asa single specimen we 
may mention the resorting to Dr. Nott’s lectures for a story 
from Homer, instead of consulting even the good transla- 
tions with which our public libraries abound. The rich, on 
intoxicating wine which Dr. Nott, Dr. Patton, and others 
found described in the Odyssey (ix., 196) is admired anew 
by Dr. Eilis, who, like his predecessors, has avoided the 
trouble of reading on a little farther and diecovering that 
this luscious unfermented jaice of the grape laid the Cy- 
clops prostrate on the floor of his cavern, vomiting in his 
inebriatiop, and in a cosdition to have his eye bored out by 
Ulystes. Dr. Ellis makes Dr. Samson his ciief instructor 
and guide without seeming to know that the very state- 
ments which he confidingly adopts from his eracular man- 
ual have in many cases been publicly challenged, and remain 


-unvindicated, and that the beok was found to be nnendura- 


ble even by the National Temperance Soelety. While thus 
sweeping up chaff from sources most of which have long 
since been discredited, Dr. Ellis appears not to have sought 
for assistance from the carefully considered and echolar- 


like articles which have appeared from yeas to year in the 
Princeton Review,’ the ** Bibliotheca Sacra,’ the Pres- 
byter!an Review,’ the ‘Church Review,” the “ Baptist 
Quarterly Review,’ and other periodicals. The reen’t is 
that bis book will fail to commend itself to studious mer, 
Such men will pfty the anthor who labors so earnestly aud 
faithfnlly in behalf of a good cause, and yet feels bound to 
base his whole effort on a theory which scholars cannot 
accept, andin suppor! of which he has raked together wood, 
hay, and stubble. 


My Conjession, and The Spirit of Christ's Teaching. By 
Ccunt Tujstoi. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co) This 
book consists of two parts. The second may be déstribed 
in a very few sentences. Itisextracted from a larger manu- 
séript work, which cannot be published in Russia, and isan 
attempt to interpret the teaching of Christ as contained in 
the Gospels. It iss protest against the scholastic and theo- 
logical interpretation of Christ’s teaching, and its spirit is 
perhaps fairly represented by the statement that the whole 
of the Gospels, accordirg to Count Tolstol, is snmmarized 
'n the Lord’s Preyer. We hay2not found this portion of 
his bock ae suszestive os the fniler expcaltion of his views 
in ‘*My Rel'gion.’”? The firet bal’ of h's volume, “‘ My Con- 
fese'on,’’ appears to us a very valuable addition to antoblo. 
graphicel literature. It is the story ofthe development ofa 
soul, bertnning with passion, passing through worldliness 
and culture, seeing escape from inward restlessness in 
legaliam and riiua'lam, acd flually comiog ont into the lib- 
erty and light of one who has eonsecrated his whole life to 
obedience to the div'ne law. Tnere is much tn it that wil! 
reoall to the thoughtful reader the Bsok of Ecclestastes and 
some of the antoblographical passages in the Epistles of 
Paul. Except for acme chapters in which the author not 
very succeasfully ende*vors to stete ep'ritaal truths in phil- 
osophbical and even sleebraic famme, the volume possesses 
that lucidity which belongs to one who writes with absolute 
candor and giagle-mindednees, and thst charm which 
belongs to one ho does not hesitate to tell fully the story 
of his profoundest epiritua! experience. Toa eertain class 
of skeptics it ought to te valmabie. To that 
cats of ministers who ere seeking contact with life, and 
who are not afraid of cldtraths because they present them- 
relves in new forms, the book will be full ofsuggastiveness. 
To the philosepher it ewoe'd also afferd feod for re flection. 
For the philosopher who will take this volume as the simple 
and sincere record of a real life will find it difficult to 
account for it except by reoogn’z\ng the reality of epiritual 
experience; that is, the actuality of conversiom, regengra- 
tion, and a new and divine life inspired by the impact and 
indwelling of the Spirit of God, all of which are illustrated in 
the story of Count Tolstoi’s conversion as told by himeelf. 


Tre Rev. Fiward Frerett Hale has written a life of 


Washington for tee B ys and Girls’ Library of American 
Biograpby,’’ pubdlished by the Psotaams, of thiscity. His 
p'sn ie a new and commendable one. He bas, as far as 
possible, made Wesbirg’en kis own biecrapher, quoting 
from his diar'es and letter bonks, and in every vay om- 
ploying freely thse groat mass of bingvaphical material left 
by him. Mr. Hale has a'so been careful to make a history 
of the man, not a vague stetch of the period As he well 
eave of most of Washineton’s biserephies, ‘‘ We are apt to 
have Wash'rngion the General, Washington the Stateeman, 
Washirgton the President, almost Warhinaton the Demi- 
god, where we hardly find Weehington the Man.’ Accord- 
ingly this hook does not hesitate to point out imperfections 
of character cr action, and the result is @ c’ear and indi- 
vidaal, not conveat!onalized, portrait. 


Many readers of m*gezine stories Fill remember ‘‘ The 
Village Convict.’’ Ell,’? and “‘In Madetra Place’”’ as they 
appeared in the p2ges of the ‘* Century ”’ and the * Atlan- 
tic.’ There and otherex cellent tales of New Erg'and sea- 
board lifs and character bave been collected in a volume 
called Five Hundred Dellara (Boston: L'ttle, Brown & 
Co.). They have a notably fresh and salty flavor abont 
them, abound in humor of an agreeable sort, and are original 
in conception. Altogether they must be classed among the 
beat American short sterics. The initials only of the anu- 
thor’s name are given—C H. W. 


Fresh Woods and Pastures New ig the title of a little collec- 
tion of ont-of door pspers by an English writer. Holidsys 


on a fine Herefordchire farm, fly-fishing tn winding streams, 


pleasant hunts for birds and ineects, and seaside jaunte, are 
all described in and gogssipy fashion. The anthor has 
written many papers of the sort for Esglish sporting and 
rural papers, sliof which have been we'l received. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & 8on, 75 cents. ) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


eplendidly illustrated article on “ TKe Man at Arms’”’ 
opers the Jannary number of Seribmer’s Magazine. It is by 
E. H. Biashfi-ld and E. W. Biashfield, and shows a most 
thorough and comprehensive study of the subject of armor 
from the timeot Cnarl- magneto its disuse. Another richiy 
illustrated article is that by Mr. E. L Wilson on “ The 
Great Pyramid,’’ with many engravings from pbetographs 
by the author. To ths purely literary taste the strongest 
eppeal is made by Mr. Stevenson’s delightful *' Chapter on 
Dreams,’’ in which ho tells with ail his grace and charm ef 
style of how the good brownies who control his dreams 
have suggested the plote of more than one of those stories 
which have efforde@ so much pleaturetousall. Mr. W C. 
Brownell’s essay on French Traits—Intelligence ”’ is a die- 
criminating ard ecute bit of writing. New serials by F. J, 
Stimson snd H.C. Banner are begun. The Rev. W. E. 
Griffis writes entertaining'y of Japanese art, giving some 


curious and interesting drawings by native artists, 


| 


| 


A beautifally engraved stee! portrait of Miss Murfree 
stands as frontispiece to the Aflantic Month/y, and a new 
serial by this writer bezina wiih her usual vigor and dra- 
mitic force. Another new serial is that by E. H House, 
called ‘* Yone Santo,” which prom'ses to give reliable and 
well-presented views of Japanese social life, these first chap- 
ters containing a charming sketch of a q aint little Jap- 
anese maiden. Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin edits a number of 
her tofore unpubilrhed letters of Benjamin Franklin, wh'ch 
throw lizht off the literary tastes of h‘'s time as well as on 
his own always sturdy and interesting individuality. A 
pleasantly written sketch of the development of a litera- 
ture for children, by Miss C. M. Hewins, a good short story 
by Miss L'llie Chace Wyman, poems by Lowell, Trowbridge, 
and others, ard a chapter of corrections and addenda to 


‘*OQar Handred Days,” by Dr. Holmes, are among the other 


attractiona. 


In Harper's for Janua-y the finest !llnustrations are 
those accompanying Mr. Theodore C*i'd's Modern French 
Sculptares”” D-. Van Dyke's Adoration of the Magi” 
and Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘‘ Share of Ansrica in Westmin- 
ster Abbey ”’ are also accompanied by many fine specimens 
of drawingand ergraving. A new novel by William Black 
is begtn under the title ‘‘In Far Lochaber,” and Amélie 
Rives’s “ Virginia of Virginia” is the other notable thing 
in fiction. Mr. Henry Wat‘erson’: paper on the.tariff con- 
tains many significant facts strongly pu’, and will deservedly 

‘tract much attention just now. Ia his Study Table Mr. 
Howells discusses among o‘her watters the question 
whether ‘‘ Fiction, having become faithfal to Life, will give 
place to more faithful contemporaneous History ?” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— General Lew Wallace has half finished a novel treating 
of the time of Mohammed. 

—Nathan Haskell Dole has translated To!stoi’s Stories 
for Children end his ‘‘ Nepolecn and the Rusc‘an Cam- 
paign.”? T. Y. Crowell & Co. #!!] beth> publisher. 

—Ex-President Grévy will ere long filaee in a publisher’s 
hands the voluminous diary which he kept daring his term 
of cffice, and in which he faithfully recorded, not only his 
owa2a impressions, but also the favors asked by public men. 

—Mobini M. Chatterjee, the young Brahman philosopher 
who came to this country last year, has returned to India 
af'er a leng and pleasant visit, spent for the most part in 
Boston. Mohini, on his way to Indis,; stopped in London, 
and wént from there to Italy with friends. On his return 
to his own country he will settle at Béhares, where he will 
devote himself to a work explaining all departments of 
modern science in the light of Arran teachings. 

—Dr. Charles Mackay hes finished his ‘* Dictionary of 
Lowland &cotch,’”’ containirg, it is claimed, ‘‘the pith ard 
point of the languege,’’ with explanations and etymological 
derivations. The work is not only aglossary of the mcte 
Loportarnt words, but also a s’orebcuse of anecdote and 
poetic ilnetration ; the hietorical and literary development 
ef tke langusge is dealt with im an introdactory chapter. 
The firet edition, to be publishedjhy private subscription, 
wi!] be printed on Whatman paper, and limited to 125 copies, 
signed by the author. 

— There is to be a new edition of **Cheucer ”’ in Exglard, 
one of the editors of which is Mr. F J. Furnival), the 
foucder ard chief worker of the Chaucer Society, which he 
projected a score of years ago. as he has since prej°cted 
@ Shakespearean Society, a Browning Society, a Shelley 
Society, and poretbly a Tupper Soctety ; the other editor 
being Mr. W. A. Po’iard, of tre Britieh Museum, who gave 
the world a taste of his scholarly quality in two volumes of 
‘* Selections from the Carterbury Tales’’ in the Parchment 
Library. Odaly the genuine works of Chaucer—or what are 
now belisved to be sach—are to be given, ani the exclusion 
of many epurious poems—or what are now believed to be 
euch—included in former editions will make room for the 
inclusion of his proge writings. 

—'‘*The Memorial of Henry Ward Beecher,’ which has 
just been isened in book form by Pivmenuth Church with 
the imprint of Hosford & Sons, 56 Cedar Street, is in every 
way appropriate both in arrangement and form. It gives 
an interesting account of Mr. Beecher’s last illness, of the 
scenes attending his death, of the remarkable expression of 
public regard and affection which followed that event, of 
t 1e services in Plymoath Church and in other churches, of 
the memorial services which were held in varions parte of 
the world, and of all the matters connected with Mr. 
Beecher’s death, which are of interest as indicating his 
position in the world. The volume is very tastefully 
printed, bound in parchment paper, and ,contains, among 
other illustrations, an admirable portrait of the great 
preacher. 

—A newspaper correspondent lately called on Mr Robert 
Louis Stevenson in his Saranac Lake cottage, and writes of 
him as follows: *' To those curious to know what the crea- 
tor of Dr. Jekyll, Alan Breck, and John Silver looks 
ike, let me fay that he is about five feet ten in height, 


fair and spare; he wears bis light-brown hair long 


loose ; his broad, bigh forehead Is illuminated by a piercing 
pair of ¢yes ata remarkable distance apart. He has the 
air of an artist who has been ill and is now well advanced 
toward recovery. In convereation he is most animated and 
cheery, specsking witha crisp Eltnburgh accent. As we 
talked abont one thing and another, it came ont that he is 
a strong ant!-Giadstonian. Surely, it is natural that the 
author of ‘ Kidnapped’ shon!d be a sound, &cott-like Tory. 
Mr. Btevenson spoke of American anthors. He likes Stock- 
tom’s stories very much, and among Mark Twain’s volumes 
prefers ‘ Havkleberry Finn.’ Mr. Stevenson is busy on a 
third article in the series he is writing for ‘ 8cribner's,’ and 
never lets a day go by without some substaatial work 

asked him which of his own books he likcd best. ‘ Kid. 


napped,’ he promply replied.”’ 
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HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE NEW YEAR 
IN JAPAN. 


By GreorcE W. ELMER. 


OR several day: before the new year all the people 
are busi d in making preparations for the coming 
day. Every house and office is thoroughly cleaned and 
swept by busy maids and matrons, the male portion of 
the population often lending ahand. This house-clean- 
ing is done only orcs each year, and is called the “‘ susu- 
haki,” or s00’-sweeping.: Each mat and every article of 
furniture is carried into the street before the sweeping 
and Custing are commenced, and these are themselves 
carefully dusted before being again brought into the 
house. This being done, the next step is to get the dec- 
orations ready. Along the whole front of the house, 
just below the second story windows, a straw rope is 
stretched, having at Intervals dependent from it small 
strips of white paper cut zigzag ; sometimes in lfeu of 
the paper they use bunches of straw, in which case the 
bunches invariably contain three, five, or seven straws 
each. Next they proceed to place before the door, or 
rather at either side of the front door, a small pine tree 
and a branch of bsmboo ; these, with the plu 0, are their 
emblems of felicity and congratulation. At the foot of 
these trees is placed a quantity of firewood, neatly tied 
together with straw rope. 

Just above the entrance to the house is placed a large 
bouquet consisting ofa rake, a folding fan, some fern 
leaves, a stick of charcoal, a bunch of dried persimmons, 
a mock-orange, some leaves of the Daphniphillum macro- 
podum, a bolled lobster, a few heads of rice in the ear, 
and often a quantity of different kinds of sea-weed. 

The order given above is the one usually followed in 
making up the bouquet, though it is not always so, the 
arrangement being more a matter of taste than of any 
conventional form ; but the rake or fan is always the 
fcundation of the bouquet, and the lobster invariably 
surmounts all the rest, and is placed in an upright 
position. Each of these decorations has some em 
blematic meaning attached to it, thiuzh the expla- 
nations given differ very much from each other. I ap- 
pend one that is probably as :ccurate as any of them : 
The bamboo and pine are evergreens, and are sald to 
symbol'ze continued and uninterrupted prosperity ; the 
rake is to draw in manifold blessings; the spread fan 
shows how these blessings wi)! be unfolded during the 
year ; the fern, the (‘leichenia Glauca, is a winter plant 
sendirg out its new leaves in the coldest partof the sea 
son, and signifies that success will come to the family 
even under the most distressing circumstances ; the char- 
coal, being a purifier and also an incorruptible mate. 
rial, teaches that the line of succession shall not decay or 
become corrupt ; the pers!mmon retains its flavor even 
in its dried state, and thus serves to show that the state 
of the family shall remain in statu quo; the mock- 
orange, whose native appellation is ‘‘ Generation after 
generation,” {s sign ficant of the longevity of the inmate ; 
the Daphniphillum does not cast its leaves until the new 
crop is in full vigor, and symbolizes the hope that the 
house shal! never be without an heir ; the lobster, by its 
biizht color and bent form, is emblematic of a vigorous 
old age ; the ears of rice are simply an offering to the 
gods; and the straw rope is a religious emblem sup- 
posed to have the virtue of warding off all evil spirits. 

On the last day of the old year all bocks and accounts 
are closed, and as far as possible all debts collected and 
paid. The reason for this is a popular superstition that 
one’s prosperity and wealth during the year will be ac 
cording to the amount of casb, or its «quivalen', in 
band on the New Year. On New Year's Eve numerous 
strolling players go about the towns singing and profess- 
ing to exorcise the evil spirits which may have lodged 
themselves in the dwel!ing during the past year. A free 
rendering of their song of incantation might be given 
thus— 

‘To night, to-night, we dance ard sing ; 

The devil's gone out and good luck come in. 

Inte the master’s garden, see, see, they come, they come ; 

The seven gods of good fortune have come, they’ve come.’’ 


Another ceremony of exorcism is practiced by the 
inmates of the houses themselves tecattering parched 
peas around and throwing some of them out of the 
windows. Peddlers go about crying, ‘‘ Precious ship! 
precious ship |” and cffer for sale a printed representa. 
tion of a ship having on board the seven gods of good 
fortune, and the deck loaded with all the good things of 
this life ; it is thought that the possession of one of these 
will bring propitious dreams, and be followed by the 
good fortune thus pred’c'ed. They are therefore eagerly 
purchased, and placed under the pillow on New Year's 
night. All business is suspended, and for several days 
the celebration is kept up with much spirit. The 15th, 
16 h, and 17th insts. are also kept as the final New Year 
celebration. 

As in Western lands, New Year’s calls are all the 
fashion ; those who are disinclined to recelve callers, or 
are too poor te do so, hang a basket at the door to recel¥é_ 


the cards of the visitors ; sometimes a family will re- 
ceive and at the same time have a basket hung out for 
the cards of mere formal callers. When the caller enters 
he makes a low bow and goes through the usual compll!- 
mentary salutations, which are entirely conventional. 
He is then handed a small tray containing three vari- 
eties of orange, pickled plums, dried pers{mmons, 
dried chestnuts, dried sea-weed, dried sea-ear, some 
pieces of an edible root, eic The guest is not expected 
to taste of any of these, and, if he be not an intimate 
friend, will now take his leave. Friends and relatives 
are ( ffered, and expected to partake of, a sweet wine 
and some cake; these are uiually served by the 
daughter or the lady of the house, though sometimes 
handed around by a majid-servant. Revelry and song 
characterize the day; presents are not given, as with 
us, nor do the ladies make calls upon New Year’s Day. 
Officials are obliged to call upon their superiors, and all 
others are supposed to do likewise by their employers. 

Ballad singers and strolling players are plentiful at 
this festive season, and reap a rich harvest as they go 
from house to house making mirth and laughter by their 
comic singing and their grotesque posturing. Some of 
these wear a mask like a lion’s head, and go through 
motions expressive of the different phases of the life of 
the king of beasts ; others wear a fox's head and repre- 
sent the supposed cunning of the Oriental R-ynard, 
who, by the way, is supposed to have the power of 
bewitching man and making him do his behests. 
Others wear the |>ng cap and dress of the ancient nobil. 
ity, and represent the drama or tragedy of the stage. 
Each player is accompanied by one or more musicians, 
who accompany his movements by the beating of a 
small dium or scme other instrument. The women of 
the former ‘‘ Eta” caste, playing upon the native gultar, 
pass along the streets and appeal to the passert-by for 
contributions. Diviners and fortune-tellers are much 
resorted to on New Year's Day by the lower and more 
superatitious classes. The priests tell fortunes by means 
of sticks which have a few words written upon them ; 
these are numbered and placed in a box, the applicant 
drawing one for each coin that he may give. The 
words found upon this are his supnosed future. Another 
cless of fortune-tellers is of women who go into a pre 
tended trance and are then believed to be in communt.- 
ca‘ion with the spirit world. 

There are man} popular games played on this day, 
some of which, notably kite-flying and battledoor and 
shuttlecock, are indulged in by the older ones as well 
as the children, and seem to beequally enjoyed by both. 
In the houte, cards are played ; the game consists of 
two packs of cards, one set of which has verses of 
poetry or song written upon them, and the other pict: 
ures and a character which will correspond with the 
first character of the wirses; one of the players now 
reads off the verses, and the rest set themselves to pick 
out its counterpart frcm the other pack, a part of which 
is spread out on the floor before each of them, and the 
one who matches ali his cards first wins the game. 

As in games and ceremonies, so New Year’s has its 
own pecullar dishes. One of these is cakes made of 
rice wh'ch has been steamed and then pounded in a 
mortar until it has become a giutinout paste; this is 
then made into small cakes and roasted over the fire 
and eaten with the “‘saltsauce” of the country. A 
special digh is also made of this rice cake called ‘‘ ozon!.” 
The cake is boiled with several ¥egetables and other 
ingredients, and eaten for breakfast on New Year’s 
morning. It fs often sent as a gift to the neighbors and 
friends. The temples are usually visited by all the 
people on New Year's Day, in order that they may 
propitiate the gods for the coming year by early devc- 
tions and gifts of money, etc. 

The New Year’s just described is one that is fast 
passing away, and will soon give place to our own 
Weatern customs. The New Year of the near future 
will bring forth tall hats, swallow-tail coats, and white 
gloves for the gentlemen, and foreign costume for the 
ladies ; for all of these are now in the height of fashion 
in this once proudly conservative Japan, the ‘‘ land of 
the gods,’ whose emperor was called the ‘‘Son of 
Heaven,” and claimed direct descent from Deity. For- 
eign dress, customs, books, and language are now the 
goal of young Japan, not simply because they are 
foreign, but that by these they are hoping to take a 
recognized place among the advanced nations of the 
earth, and win their way to wealth and power. — 

In a few years, at most, old Japan will have passed 
away and become a thing of bygone days, and this 
description will read like a fable tothe Japanese boy 
and girl of that period. Such is the rapid progress 
of this island empire ! 


That was a neat answer of Thomas Nast’s to the ele- 
vator boy at Kansas City, who had treated him very 
rudely, but asked the caricaturist for his autograph. 
Nast drew a hasty pen-and-ink sketch of himself and 
wrote under it, ‘‘ Those who elevate others must be 
polite themsel vee.” 


| 
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THE PHILOSOPHER OF KONIGSBERG. 
(Translated from ‘' Die Gartenlaube.’’) 
By THE Rev. JAMES ALEXANDZA. 


F the great Immanuel! Kant, who gained for his 
native city the name ‘City of Pure Reason,” of 
this most renowned thinker of the last century our 
readers, even though famillar with his great works, wil! 
for the most part hardly be able to produce a sharply 
outlined picture. [n his interesting work, ‘‘ Kulturbilder 
aus Altpreuszen,” Alexander Hom, following tke ac- 
counts of his contemporaries, gives usan admirable por- 
trait of the philoscpher, which sits like a beautiful 
medallion in a historical and local setting which brings 
before us the names and customs of the German people, 
their peculiarities, cities, lakes, and mcuntains, and 
especially the capital on the Pregee. 
A visitor relates of the ‘‘ Patriarch :” ‘‘ There {s a cer- 
tain mobility, delicacy, and friendliness about his mouth 
and around his clear blue eyes. HH» already walks 


slightly stooping and bent over on one side, on account ~ 


of which his wig-cue’ hangs always before him At 
my first visit, which was at half-paet seve. in the mont - 
ing, I found him in his yellow dressin; -zown, with its 
red silk Polish cord, working in his night-cap. He 


received me very kindly, spoke much—prattled most of . 


the time about unimportant affairs, joked witn great 
wit, and gave expression to a few quite original obser- 
vations about fanaticism, and especially about learned 
ladies and their sicknesses. He lectures on Logic in 
public ev ry morning at seven o’clock, and twice in the 
week on Physical Geography. H's delivery {s quite in 
the tone of ordinary speech, and, if you will allow me, 
not particularly fine. 

“ Imegine now a little, old man, who sits, stooped, in 
a brown coat with yellow buttons, not to forget the wig 
and itscue. Imagine further this diminutive man ocea.- 
sionally bringing forth his hands from bis closely but 
toned coat, on which they have been folded, snd msking 
a little movement before his fsece, as if one were trying 
to makea person rightly a something. and you 
see him to a nicety.” 

The greatest thinker of the elghteenth, and the great- 
est general of the nineteenth, century, Kant and Napc- 
leon, were both of strikingly small stature. Kant was 
scarcely five feet tall; of flat chest; bis right sacu’- 
der prejected somewhat, beaming blue eye flashed 
when he spoke, his hair 
and vigorous till dvanced life; his hearing was 
ur commonly acute. and his simple and regu!ar manner 
of living warded cff eerious {!]nesses toextreme ave’ He 
srose punctusily, summer and winter, at five «’clock. 
He slept seven hours (took no sfests), In the afternoon 
he went out to walk for one hour, regardless of atmos- 
pheric conditions. His clothing was always wel! chosen 
and sultable. His walks, his regular appearance upon the 
Philosopheudamm,* and his servant Lampe, are well 
known. With the help of a friend, an English mer. 
chant, he had amassed considerable property, so that in 
old age he was never in want, although many a stu 
dent owed him his honorarium, and Kant never collected 
it. His modesty and am{ablencss esteemed and honcred 
the individual peculfarities in every man he kaew, and 
never was he rude or dogmatic. His lecture appoint- 
ments were kept punctually, and between the years 
1775 and 1780, and 1784 and 1793, he did not missa 
single hour. He sat upon a lowelc vation before a smal! 
desk, and spoke the whole hour without a manuscript, 
using only amemorandum. He fpoke so low that one 
had to make an effort to understand } im, and with a 
raciness which far surpassed that of his books, at the 


same time with a clearness in expressing thc ught which 


all his hearers. acknowledged with one accord. Ev n 
in his table-talk he threw about ideas wh'‘ch bore the 


stamp of genius, but they often perished, because he 


would never recur to them. 

Kant had a childlike disposition, and never regarded 
himself as a great man. Many who now write bulky 
volumes about him pride themselves far more highly 
over what they have accomplished ; but modesty is 
always a dower of true genius. i 


Mr, Critchell writes to the “‘ Pall Mall G:zatte” As 
follows: ‘* With reference to your two notic:s, lat: ly 
inserted, of the finding of a ‘ white woman’ among the 
North Queensland aboriginals, you may be interested 
to learn that police investigations have shown that the 
unfortunate creature was an albino, born of aboriginal 
parents. She was a single woman, and was in the habit 
of anointing herself with gum and charcoal to make her 
skin that of the other gins. The Q ieensland police, 
acting on the supposition that this aibino was a real 
white woman, who had by some means become domest!- 
cated among the blacks, ‘rescued’ her from them 
(much against both her own and their desir: ), and du - 
ing her progress to town she fell from her horse, aad 
received injuries from which she eventually died.” 


1 Haarbeutel. 
* Name of a street or walk. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


held on April 15, 1837 : 

Resolved. that the Chureh authorize-a Sub Committee of the Advisory Commi*tee, con- 
sistiners of Messrs Shearman and Plinevy, to supervise and edit a memorial ok, 
resend of scenes and services cor nected with tre death and fu eral of Rey. Henry Ward 
Beecher, to be issued under the sar ction of Plymouth ¢ ‘harch. 

‘lursuant to the above resolution, we publish the only. authorized Memorial of the 


lat 
fe HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The work has been prepared in the most careful manner, and will be a compilation 
of such incidents connected with the Sickness, Death, Funeral, and Memorial Services 
in I’lymouth Chureh, and such. Memorial Services and Notices held in other © hurches 
and “ynagogues of this country and Europe, as.will be of special interest to ail. 

In this complete state it makes a volume which, while not being biographical or 
historical, contains that which every one will desire for preservation, but cannot obtain 
elsewhere. 

The book is made up in the most artistic manner, containing about two hundred 
pages quarto, which, with a photogravure portrait of the late Preacher, and an interior 
view of Church, showing floral display, ete., etc., on day of the funeral. 

The THIRTEENTH REGIMENT, of which Mr. Beecher was Chaplain, is rep- 
resented in an article prepared by General HORATIO KRING. 

Mr. FRED. W. HEINRICHS has written a very interesting article on the 

CLTIZENS’ MEMORE*L STATUE, 
its origin, amount of money raised, how work was conducted, &c. 

‘this volume also contains the KULOGY delivered by the Kev. 
PARKER, 1).1)., of City Temple, london. 

The price of the volume will be One Dollar ($1.00) sont age prepaid. 


HOSFORE & SONS, Publishers, 


56 Cedar St.. New York. 


JOSEVH 


Sara Crewe 
By 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Author of 


Little Lord-Fauntleroy. 


NOW RUNNING IN_ST_NICHOLAS 


is, gt in another field, as fascinating as her former popular story. 
NICHOLAS for has a superb prospectus, including, besides Mrs. Burnett's 
seit Dice series, and sketches, nearly always illustrated, from Miss Alcott, John 
Burroughs, Frank R. Stockton, Hf. C. Bunner, J. T. Trowbridge, Edith Thomas, 
Amelie Rives. A. W. Tourgee, Edmund Alton (°° The Senate Page’), Joel Chandler 
Harris, Frances Jaylor, Amelia E. Barr, Prof. Alfred ‘hurch, and others’ lIlow 
would a year’s subscription to 51. NICHOLAS answer as a Christmas gift to a young 
friend ? Price $3.00. 
The JANUARY number contains a rare treat —"' The Brown I)warf of Kiigen,”’ a 
ballad. with several! illustrations by EK. H. Blashfield, by 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
This is the longe st poem that Mr. W hittier has published i in some years. 
of several stories by Col. R ichard M. Johnston also appears in the January 41. 


The first 
NICH 


OLAS. and ‘“‘ London Christmas Pantomimes,”’ by Mrs. Pennell. 25 cents a copy ; $3.00 
per year. Sold by all dealers, or Tue CENTURY Co., N.Y, 
Subscribe for the Year 1888. SECURE FARLY 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Edited by Allen Thorndike Rice. 


Dr. George F. Pentecost’s 
BIBLESTUDIES|. 


BRILLIANT : ON THE 
IMPARTIAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
THOROUGH, 


R88. 
FEARLESS. 


For more than seventy years the leading organ of 

American thought and scholarship 

Its contributors ineInde almost every name of 
eminence tn both hemiapheres. 

It discusses those topics which are uppermost In 
the public mind, and presents all sides of contro- 
verted questions. 

A department of reliable Book Reviews gives in- 
formation as to our best books. 

$5 perannum. All newadealers and booksellers, 
Publishing "e, 


3 East Fourteenth St., New York. 


The Musical 1888. 


As the musical NEw Year heaves in sight. ae 
greet it with tne “sound of Cornet” (or ans oth . 
musical instrument, for allof which Oliver Citeon Competition Open Until Tatil May 15, 1888, 
& Co, provide the very best Instruction rook-). 

With the New Year manv new puptis will com 
mence to learn the Piano; to them and their teach 


RICHARDSON’S KEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


a peerless book, which has held the lead for many 
years and, unaffected by the appcarance of other 
undoubtedly eacelient structors, still sells ike @ 
new buvok. Price, €5. 


Postpaid, 50 dents. 


A. 8, BARNES & CO., 


111 William Street, New York. 


$700. $300. 


IZES. 
The Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society 


— $70 forthe MS. best adapted a 
ool book, and 8300 for the rec nd bes 


Those com peting for the prizes ae choose elther 
fiction, biography, or history of a religious charac- 


ter. 
For further particulars address M. ™. HAzarp, 
Editor, Room 9, Congregationa ) Hous-, Boston. 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM happy wad CHRIST N ART. 


beautiful StNpayY-ScHooL Soxes, and is one of the Our set of twenty- seven photogra eal 
beat of its ciuss. The newest book. “Christ in with the “wera of oe 
[50 ets., 1.50 per doz) fur- | Saviour and iHustrates the leading features of his 
UNITED VOICES nish- saance«f best | iife and the pictures being carefully selected 
Stspay Soxgs for a whole year. The newest book, from our full list as a representative collection of 


the works of old and modern masters. 

The setof twenty-seven photos, cabinet size, un- 

Rooks that sell everywhere and all the time: pee costs $5.58. Moun 

College songs, cta., Wer Songs, cts , 
lee nud Plontati m cts, Miasteel | cards with printed under each picture, 
morge, new ard old, &2, old Songs we See Miss Rowe’s this 
used tu wing, $!). set in 4ugust 6th the “ Sunday rchool Times.’ 

10 for of 10,000 subjects, in 

roductions of art, old ‘and modern. to 


KINKEL’S COPY BOOK cts ] with the Ele with vows from oil parts of the 


ments and #xere.ses to be written, is a use 
book for teachers and schclars. 


Any Book Mailed for the Retatl Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H, Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


orks for Sun -echool teaching and for illustrat 
specialty. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


| 838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
wince mention The Christian Union. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FOR THE 


ANDOVER REVIEW, 


Which diseusses with ability, ac holarship, fatr 
ness, and conviction all the great topes now 
interesting the reviqious public. 


Sia year; 35 cents a number. | 
2?" November and December numbera will be 
sent free to every new subsecriber remit 
ting Sf for 155 before January 1. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


‘There may be other of our home magazines 
which occasionally rise above it, ix angle num 
bers, as there certainly are others which sink 
below it tinelve tunes im the year ; but, sinking 
or rising, there isnot one which on the wh: le i 
80 kalistactory. or so much in accord with what 
ever ix of real importance in the history of the 
period.’—|R Stoddard, in Mati 
and Exp-ess. 


sia year, postage free. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


MUsic BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


By H P DA*ks. 
pages. 


large 
For Christmas and 


Festival Anthems. 
other jovous occasions. 


$3.60 per doz. by Ex If sent by mail, 


_ copy. 
Diamond Collection. BY Dasxs. A com. 


plete choir collection. 64 
pegea, large octavo. 


$3.60 per doz. by Ex. If sent by Mail, 35¢ per 
copy. 


Sterling Anthems. ¢ UNSFID, 


pp. 
large Over li short by 55 com posers 
compiled from the best Anthem booss in the land 
In addition to many new pteces t ¥ th: best writers 


$6 per doz. by Ex. If sent by Mail, 60c. per copy. 


bay” A full catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


Street, Chicago. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


© ) The Latest and most Fascinating 
tecreation. A copy of 


‘‘How» to Make Photographs,” 


With Descriptive Catalogue, 
sent without charge to any one 
interested in Amateur 
Photography. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


W. IRVING ADaMs, Agent. 
ESTABLISHED 1802, 
Manufacturers of end Dealers tn 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
423 Broome St., New York. 


AMATEUR OUTFITS supplied from $10.00 upward in 
price, with which Picturss of the highest 
excellence can be made. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 

Turkish, Roman, electro thermal, salt, medicated, 
and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all tte 
forms ; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca 
arrh and all res:iratory diseases by inhalation 
with condensed air: oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory disease by gas 
eou enemata. Open from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or 
without treatment. H. J. CATE, M.D. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BU LLB TIN Agency, 
Syracuse, N. Y., may be d on to fur 
nish suitable teachers, to others. 


COL LEGE, Oberlin, Ohto. 
t: eological, Collegiate, 
and Preparatory Depart- 
ments; offers both sexes 
the best educational ad- 


vantages at the loW stcost. Healthful ; no saloons; 
best religious iniiuences; elective studies ; a 1,322 
atudents lastyesr Cal ndar sent free by Mr.G WwW. 
Shurtleff Secretary. 

berlin Conservatory of Music.—Under the 
College management. New building. Superior in- 
struction in Theory, Voice Culture, Piano oe 
Strin Instruments, etc. Address Prof. 
Riec, Director. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian 


You can, ten study, master either of 
these langu: ages sufficiently for every-day and bus- 
iness conversation, by De. RICH S. KOSENTHAL’S 
celebrated MEISTERCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms 
85.00 tor booksof each language. with privilege 
ofanswere to all ques‘tons, and correction of exer- 
cises. Part I, 23 cents. Liberal 


terns to teach 
MEISTERSC HAFT PU BL ISHING €O., 
Boston, "Mass. 


Herald Bailding, 


FRED’K C, ROBERTSON, A. M. 
ORATOR Hosmer Hall, Hartford. 


34@ Beacon Street, Boston, 
Send circular. 


—— 


NION TEAC HERY AGENCY, 16 Aster 
Place, New York City. W.D RR. Secretary. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The winter term in this Institution will commence 
January 5th, 1488. For circular send 
MISS A. E. STANTON Principal, Norton, Mass, 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


“Evening In Finisterre,’’ by W. A. Lathrop 


after Jules Breton. 


** Home of Evangeline,”’ by F. Kaubicheck after 
C. R Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’’ by James S 
Moran. 


. King after Percy 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be ob- 
tained of all Art Dealers. 


All of ** Klackner’s Publications’ are pro- 
tected by Copyright. te 


Send for pamphlet on ** Proofs and Prints.** 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 


Sunday School Books 


Approved bya’! 


SEND FOR UsT YLou 


T. NELSON & SONS,4 


New January 24th, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
, submil the following Stolemmi of 

affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 


Premiums on oy Risks from ist 


Premiums on Policies 
off ist January, 1886....... . 1,426,049 46 


Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,235,299 99 


marked off from ist Jan- 
st December, 1886, $8,817,699 86 


the 
$2,206,588 68 


..§841,878 15 


The Company has the follo vis. : 
United States and State of 
York Stock, City, Bank, and pow sad 


Loans secured by Stocks and other- omnes 
and Claims due eevee 
um Notes and Bills Receivable 1,568,194 20 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ce 
tificates of profits will be paid to the beiders 
thereof, or their | representatives, on and 

rst of February next. 

The outstanding cates of the isene of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holdess 
their legal representatives, on and 
after Tu a the First of February next. from 
which date interest thereon will cease. The 
be uced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cance 

A dividend A, 


J. OHAPMAN, Seorstary 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JO WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
CORR, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
A. A RAVEN, FREDERICK H. OOSSITT. 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

WM. STURGIA, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
JOSIAH O. LOW, RLES D. 


CHA 

MUND W. CO JOHN L. RIKER. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTO? 
Ww GROOT GEORGE BLISa, 
HORACE GRAY AAC BE 

Lil 'DGE, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIA MACY, ANSON wy ARD 
C. A. HAND THOMAS MAITLAND 
JOHN D JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WILLIA WEBB, BURSLEY 
CHAS. P. B ETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT 


BURD 
HENRY BE. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
H. MOORE, Vice President. 
#@& A. RAVEN, Vice Presiden. 


PIANO F ORTES 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KANABE & CO., 


BALTIMORK, 22 and 24 Fast Haltimore Street. 


The ‘Standard Pianos of the World. 


‘The Largest Establishment In Existence, 
Wa.erooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


‘ 
| 
| 
The following Resolution was adopted at a meeting of PLYMOUTH CHURCTI, 
| 
| VAS 
(ards. 
Muinal Insurance Sampany, 
| 
uary, 
e period....... 
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certificates will be issued on and Tu y 
i the Third of May next. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


A very excouragirg bit of news comes from Hart 
ford, Conn. In the western sectlon of that city 
there are several factories, employing an sgeregate of 
over a thousand workmen. During the last two or three 

"years one }iquor fa'oon after another bas beon opened 

on the two principal streets Jeading to these shops. A 
good part of the workmen were in the habit of drinking 
as they came to the shops. as they went bome, snd fre- 
quently between times. Finally the more sober and pru- 
dent among them talked the matter over among thei- 
selves 1nd decided {t wae better for all hands ff the saloons 
were cicsed and the temptation removed. The proprie- 
tors of the factorica of course joined with them in the 
movement which they started. When the men them- 
selves thus tock the case in band ft was easy for them 
to show that the saloons had frequently viciated the 
law by selling to mincrs and opening the side doors on 
Sunday. thts evidence before them the Hartford 
Commissioners perc mptor!ly closed a large number of 
the saloons. Tne most significant feature sbout this 
opposition amorg the workmen to drinking-places was 
that it was not confined to the non-drinkizng men, but 
that a number of moderste drinkers jolned with tLem. 


The question as to whether the Usited States Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenus in Maine should exhibit 
the lists of those to whom he had granted Ualted 
States licenses has final!y been decided, and decided 
rightly. Commissioner Miller at Washington has issued 
an order {a which he says: ‘‘ The list must he kept 
for public inspeciion, including copying in the Col- 
lector’ cffice during cffice bourse, sutj ct only to rea- 
sonable temporary actual cflicial uses ; aud in mak- 
ing up this list the Secretary, under the head o* 
‘place,’ must give the sireet and number where the taz- 
payer proposes to do business, !f the streets of the place 
bave names and numbers.” It seeme that in many 
cases the Maine collector's lists omit the street snd 
number of the liquor dealers’ places of business, But 
he will be obliged to have these defects remedied, and 
the prohibition authorities will thus heve clearly before 
them prima facie evidense of the guilt of ail those 
violating the law. 


The necessary arrangements for the much-talked-of 
Whisky Trust have at last been successfully completed, 
and the great mon2poly will go intoeffect on Jannary 1 
After that date the wilisky power wiil be more than 
ever united. 


The St. James’s ‘‘ Gazetie’’ (London) rep thet the 
presents which have come pouring fa upon the Pope 
from all quarters include the liberal provision of no 
fewer than 59.000 bottles of champagns. Isc comment- 
ing upon this gift the‘ zette”’ says : “‘ Toc Pope bim- 
self is no lover of champ: gne, nor, indeed, of the jutce 
of the grape atall. A single giass of md wine at the 
chief meal of the day is be!fewed to be the utmost ex- 
tent of hisindulgerce init Waat will he do with this 
wast stock of the ju'ce of the ** foaming grape of east- 
ern France’? It may bo that the prelates ard inferfor 
clergy will prove equal to the occasinn, or the Pope msy 
decide to lay {t down in the cellars of the Vatican in the 
hope that better days are in store for the Papacy, when 
jcliification wili not be so much out of place as at 


present.” 


The Kaley Brewirg Compary of Cileszo hss in- 
structed its brokers to buy no barl+y grown ip or 
shipped from the S:ates of Iowa or Kaneass. Tke in- 
structions to the brokers read: ‘‘ Woen purchasing 
barley for our account ycu must have a guarantee from 
the seller that the barley was not grown in either of the 
States of Iowa or Kansas, or shipped from ary town in 
elther of those States.” Tois action of the Brewing Com- 
pany is encouraging because of the temper {t exhibits. 
No Kaight of Labor boycott of which we have read bas 
ever been s0 pitiably hopeless. If the brewers who have 
been buying barley in Iowa buy it elsewhere, the total 
demand for bar!« y will remain theeame and grain specu. 
lators will psy the same price for it. Tne lowa farmers 
will probably not be terrified. 


~ The City Counc’) of A'‘lants bas fixed $1,500 as the 
crt of a reta!l }'q ior-sel'er’s license. The ordinance 
restricts the liquor stores to certain streets, and provides 
for strict reguiaticns The ‘‘Eventng Post” reports 
that the idea that all rum-sellers are Damocrats has been 
strikingly refuted in Buffalo, since of the seventeen 
liquor-dealers who were elected to the various offices st 
the last election ten are Republicans. The National 
Prohibition Convention will meet at Indfanapolis on 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The new Grand Opera Housein Philadelphia, which is 
nesr’y ready for u3e, says the Boston ‘' Transcript,” Is fn 
many features unique. It stands cn the corner of Broed 
Street and Montgomery Avenue. Its seating capacity is 
2800. There are 890 seats in theorchestra alone. Whe 
comfort of patrons has been consulted by providing 
seats two feet wide and setting the rows throe feet six 
inches spart. The stage is fifiy-*hree fest deep, and 143 
feet from wall to wall. The decorations are unl!ze those 
in any other American theater. The'r sty’e is called 
Anglo-Japanese, and heavy Japanese silk drapsry is 
hung on the side walls. At the rear fs a large friezo, 
forty-eight feet long by eight feet high, bearlng figures 
illustrating scenesfrom Shakespeare. The upholstering 
is plush and damask, blue in the upper gallsry, green 
in the balcony, and red in the orchestra The wood- 
work is in Imitation of teak, and everythirg about the 
house {s of rich matetial. A pecullsar fea'ure {fs the 
lighting apparatus. From thecsiling depend on golden 
ropes 150 nickel stars of twenty points cach, to which 
are attached electric lights. The polntsact as radiators, 
carrying rays of light in every direction and distribut- 
ing them so equally that when the hcui3e {fs lighted the 
celling cannot be seen for the glare beneath it. The 
upper part of the walls is covered with sponge fiber and 
the lower part witn fibrous plaster elaborately carved. 
There are two proscenium arches, one in the prevalling 
style of the house and the other In a French style, and 
between them all the stage boxes. Tse name of the 
lessee 13 not yet made known. It will be1un on the 
combination plan on the hizher scale of prices. 


The ‘‘ Nouvelle Rovue”’ contains a flerce atfack upon 
the mnafc of the future, from the pon of M. A. ce Ber- 
the. Tae critic fg severe in his devunctation of the 
developments of musical art which have enjoyed such 
favor in racent years. In none of them «an he find any- 
thing good, and his only consolat{on. in view of the popu- 
lari'yof Wagner and others of his scho:', is that {n the 
nature of things the music of the futura must become the 
music cf the past and be bequeathed to future gererations 
as apsychologicalcurfosity. M. Bertha fs not influenced 
by political anfmosity in his judgments, for he {s 
cq usally severe upon musicians of whatsoever natlonality 


| who have failed to follow strictly in the footstep; of 


Mozart, whose works he regards as representing the 
highest perfection to wh'ch music has reached. \/aat 
has come since he considers as mere backs {ding and 
decay. M. Bertha’s viewa are vigorous'y urzod. but to 


will seem abeurd. The most conservative will admi' 
that while Mczairt was the flower of tre class'c school, 
Beethoven broke the bonds that were too narrow for his 
genfur, and broke them greatly for tL.c advantage of art. 
M Bertha contends that the only hope for music Is to be 
found tn returning to the art of Mozart’s timo and repu- 
diating all that has been thought to be progress since 
that dey. Wagner fe thought by M. Bertha to give 
proof of belag a materialist by assigning such undue 
importance to the accompaniments In hia works; for 
‘*the invasion of melody by the accom pantment—tis it 
not the flesh st'filng the spirit ? 

Calecago fs to have a new opera-house w'ib fronts on 
Michigan Avenue Street, and Wabash Avenue, 
and the theater will ba located tn the center of the bulld- 
fog, which will Include 4 hotel, ten storfes high, with 
nine hundred rooms, and a tal tower, fourteen stories 
high, in which -uainess offices will be {nstalled. There 
will be six thousand seats in the theater. The place 
wiil be lighted by electricity, will be fireproof and 
equipped with a siage that will embody every device 
that has proven successful in the opsra houses of EF irope. 
Tae cost is estimated at $2,000,000, money required to 
start the enterprise has been tubscrided, the ground 
secured, the plans drawn and accepted, and Mr. Mi))- 
ward Adams, who, since the death of Gaorge B. Car- 
penter, has managed the Central Music Hill, placed in 
charge. Mr. Adams will go to Europe, and, during a 
three months’ sojourn, will visit every theater of impor 
tance end return supplied with hints as to those great 
desiderata—a perfect auditorium andstaze. Itis hoped 
that ‘‘The Anditorlum ” will be {in readineas in the 
spring of 1888. It will be opened with a season of 
Italian opera. 


Like the ms jority of the composers of distinction, Verdi 
was an organist at an early age. When only twelve he 
did duty as an organist in the church of Roncole, hie 
native village; studying harmony under the organist, 
Signor Baistrocchi, a man of talent and knowledge. 
At fifteen, Verdi officiated as organist st the great 
church of Bussetto, with a salary of $60 a vear. His 
salary, first fixed at ‘‘ thirty-six lire,” about $7 50, was 
during his second year’s office ralsed to ‘‘ forty iire.”’ 


mcst people, and even to the admirere of Mozart, they | 


organist ended, and he soon found himself a famous 
opera writer. 


A monument to Ek imond About was unveiled recently 
In the cemetery of Pdre-la-Chaise at Paris. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


In Northampton, England, recently, in consideration 
of the prevailing distrees, tbe fishmongers announced a 
freo distribution of fish. Two thousand familles were 
provided for. 


A learned college professor of this clty denounces the 
condemnation by the A. B C. F. M. of the souls of the 
beathen who died in ignorance of the Gospel as ‘‘ dam- 
nation without representation.”—[Cieveland Plain 
Dealer. 


The English Board of Trade has made a report in 
which it alleges the number of paupers in the country 
now are only 247 to the 1,090, while in 1870 there were 
40 to the 1,000, and that the total number has fallen from 
900,000 to 697,000, while the population has increased 
by 5,700 000. 


Henry Benson, of Hayden II(ll, Cal., has, the local 
papers assert, a petrified salmon, which he found ona 
hiliside 1,500 feet high. The fleshy part resembles crys- 
tallized and variegated quartz, retalaing in part the yel- 
lowish color of the salmon, and what was the skin of 
the fish is now a sort of porcelain, or white filnt. It is 
supposed to be a relic of some ancient river. 


Two qualifications are needed to make 8 successful 
editor. If he has anything to say, he must be able to 
say it clearly, concisely, and pointedly. If he has noth- 
ing to say, he must be able to say it neatly, gracefully, 
avd effectively. We have observed that editors who 
are opposed to progressive ideas and methods are espe- 
clally gifted in the exercise of the last-mentioned faculty 
—probably from long practice.—{New York Musical 
Reform. 


A story is told of an excellent old lady who lived in 
Conccrd, Mass., at the time of the greatest prevalence 
of transcendentaliem, and she was very much bewildered 
by the freedom and audacity with which many of her 
articles of faith were treated. But she finally came to 
this conclusion : ‘‘ I don’t care so much about predesti- 
nation and free will and all them sort of things, but if 
they take away my total depravity, I shall feel as though 
I hadn’t any religion at all.” | 


The Northern Pacific will this year put into use four 
new rotary steam snow-shovels. The apparatus some- 
what resembles a box car, containing a stationary engine 
which works the shovel. On the front of the car is the 
rotary shovel, which gathers 1p the snow, and it can be 
run as fast as three hundred revolutions per minute. 
The snow passes back and {s expelled from a spout cn 
top of the car, being thrown far to one side. The 
apparatus is pushed by a locomotive, and can po 
through a snow drift six or seven feet deep at the rate 
of fifteen or twenty miles an hour. | 


Mont Blanc, the glant of the Alps, has been climbed 
by sixty-onewomen. The firsttwo were Frenchwomen, 
one of aristocratic and the other of plebelan birth, and 
these were followed by 32 English, 15 French, 4 Rus- 
sian, 3 American, 2 Swiss, 1 Prussian, 1 Danish, 1 Hun- 
garfan, 1 Italian, and 1 Austrian woman. A faithful 
record is made of the ascents, and a cross is set against 
the name of every one who fails to reach their journey’s 
end. There have been thirty two excursions to the 
summit this year, notwithstanding the evil reports of 
the accidents in former years. 


It {s said of Dr. Nettle._u, vue of the original profess- 
ors of the East Windsor Theological Seminary, that 
while acting as an itinerant preacher he labored for 
a while in Poquomock, Conn., which at that time was 
noted as a very ungodly town. After he had preached 
there for some time the people met in a mock town meet- 
ing, and elected him hog hayward. To the committee 
who were appointed to inform him of his election to the 
office he replied, ‘‘I am much obliged to the citizens 
for the honor. I have always considered myself as a 
shepherd, but if my sheep have turned to hogs I must 
manage them in the best way that [ can.” 


Photography has made rapid strides of late. The last 
progress, says an exchange, is a ‘‘down grade,” inas 
much as weare going to photographing at the bottom 
of the sea, at any rate at the bottom of the Lake of | 
Geneva, which is what Professor Forel {s now doing. 
His object is to discover to what depth the light pene- 
trates, and his means of attaining it is the photographic 
effect on chloride of silver paper. He ties a certain 
number of photographic apparatus to a rope, ten meters 
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Afterwards Verdi added the work of choirmaster to 
that of organist. Soon after his marriage, waen about 
twenty five, he passed on to the work of compoting for 
stage, and church | 


Wednesday, June 6——The National Prohiblifon 
Bureau held its second annual meeting fn this city last 
week.——It is reported that Benjamin F. Butler voted 
for ‘‘ no license” in the late election at Lowell, Mass.. 


apart, lets them down into the water at sunset, and 

leaves them for twenty-four hours or so. The greatest j 
depth-line of absolute darkness which he has yet found - 
| fs 100 meters ; that is, fully 828 feet. | 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market bas scarcely changed 
since a week ago. though if any change 
jis noticeable {t 1s in the direction of ease. 
There nas been 8 growing volume In the 
Government bank dep<sitories of public 
funds, and the amount has resched over 
$43,000,000, so that the large surplus rev- 
enue receipts are probably more then 
taken up by these increasing ceposits. In 
this way no detriment can come to the 
money market go long as this inoreare can 
continue ; but as the banks have to deposit 
with the Treasury United States bonds 
for vear'y the ful amountof Government 
money used by them, the time will come 
when these accumulations of Treasury 
funds in banks will cease on account of the 
exhaustion of available bonds to deposit. 
It 1s sircarely to be hoped that the Con 
gress at Washington wiil have legislated 
in behalf of a relief of surplus accommo- 
dations from the revenue before this 
period of bond exhaustion shall be reached. 


One thing, however, is to be desired, and | 


that is undoubted authority should be 
given the Secretary, at once, to purchase 
bonds, sothat in case of long delay in 
agreeing to legislation he will have this 
resource on hand in an emergency. 

The forelgn exchange market was 
more active this week. Vast volumes of 
securities are owned over the other side, 
and the large sums paid for interest on 
these have created new sterling bills 
against us. The 13st of January settle- 
ments always stiffen «xchange; with 
that period passed, the new demand will 
subside, and the price of bills will recede 
again. The railway earnings continae, 
and are especially favorable in the latest 
reports. A cutting of rates between 
Chicago & Ss. Louts, with the Wabash, 


* the Chicago & Alton, and the Burlington 


& Quincy roads, bas assumed, for the 
moment, the shape of a demoralizing 
contest ; but the very flierceness of itisa 
guarantee of its brief duration. Com. 
panies are not go!ng to cut each other’s 
throa's in defiance of their interests for 
any great length of time, and a settle- 
ment in this view cannot long be pre- 
vented, but the volume of traffic thus far 
involved is comparatively small. 

Tho stcck market has retained its one 
feature of dul!ness up to the close of the 
year, and has been markedly stagnant for 
a full month. The market {a very lim- 
ited, and any activity is confined to a few 
stocks, but with all this duilness prices 
have maintained remarkable firm- 
ness. The coal trade is being subjected 
to the inconventence of strikes in lo- 
calities, but these strikes tend to main- 
tain good prices for coa!, so that what the 
combination fails to secure.in volume of 
trade it more than gains in advanced 
prices. It is hinted that for January and 


February the coal companies would not | 


mind a partial strike of miners, as these 
months are always characterized by dull. 
nes3 in the trade. The great and prc- 
tracted strike in the Lehigh coal fields is 
waning; the miners find that assessments 
on labor co-operative societies come in 
slow and are rapidly falling cff, while 
the companies are able to get outside help 
and will soon be able to man their mines 
independent of the strikers. 

Imports and exports are, a3 usual, in 
small volume during the closing year, but 


a satisfactory domestic trade hay furnished 


railways with very large traffic, so that 
the Wesiern roads have been compen- 
sated for the limited carrying of cereals, 
espécially corn, by an extraordinary coal, 
and miscellaneous traffic. Indeed, the 
only black epot in the country (and this 
has become a current saying) is to be 
found on Wall Street. With prompt 
legislation at Washington to remove ap- 
prehension, a change doubtless take 
place in the tone here, and when the 
change does come it will be all the more 
radical for the unnatural depression. We 
are glad to see that an agitation is going! 
on with some of the papers in favor of 
abolishing the news agencies which; 
abound in Wall Street, They are easily’ 


brought up, and are, asa rule, unscrupu- 

lous ; they circulate Iles with all the energy | 
and enterprise which should be exercised 

in ascertaining and disseminating the 
truth, provided parties in interest of 
these lies will Only pay them handsomely 

and this they undoubtedly do. The re- 

sult is a distrustful state of mind can 
be and {!s temporarily manupulated, which 
is made to serve spec u ators at the expense 
of honest holders of securities. The 

brokers can easily remedy this by with- 
drawing eupport in a body from these 
baneful agencles. The commencement 
of a new year would be a very appropri- 
ate time to enter on this new crusade ; for 
we belleve that to these agencies more 
than to any other one thing is due the 
present timidity and fear. The unscrupu- 
lous bears in the market wcuid lose their 
weapons largely with the eliminatioa of 
these instru ments of theirs. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase............. 1,249,000 


Legal tenders, deerease. ........ 71 300 
Deposits, imerease.... ..... .... 279,600 
Reserve, increase............... 1,108 ,000 


“ Money is four to four andj one-half 
per ‘cent.fon call, while some stocks— 
Chicago, Barlington & Quincy, as an 
instance—loan at a handsome premium 
for the use of them. Time loans are five 
to six per cent. The surplus reserves 
of the city banks amount jnow to over 
$9 000 @00. Watt 
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LOAN & TRUST 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHUD 19 YEARS. 


| AL | HAVE LO. 


: $200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 
Our loans are carefully selected in ew localitic.. 
are pre piece vot property personally pected. We 
to give investors the benefit of ow 

ence, based on the above 
ted, and all inquiries cheer 


. F. PARMELEE, Preside: 
T. L. STRINGHAM. Secretary. 
Correspondents: Hanover N New York; 
National Bank North America, Bos 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vice-Pres't. H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
P, 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, B. R, WHEELER, Sec ’ 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


0 


First Mortgage Bonds 
OF 


THE DULUTH ELEVATOR COMPANY, 
Duluth, Minn. 
Fall particulars by 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN., 
AND 
18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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FARM LOANS 
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Inves stiment 


inducement of large returns. 
mum of safety. 


investment 8 ocks and Bonds. 


Investors often find difficulty in buying 


changes, or, if ao listed, rarely quoted. 


the Government Finance Reports. 


Fire and Life Insurance Companies. 


books and papers. 


HARVEY FISK SONS, 


SANRERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Department. 


Animportant part of our business fs to sa pply sound and reliab’e securities to Investors, 
and to trustees ond others, who can only make investments subject to legai restrictions, 
euch s¢ curities as come within the requirements of law. 

Dealing only in thoroughly conservative secarities, we do not and cannot nold out the 
We aim to offer the largest returns consistent with a maxi- 


We pay particular attention to the business of estates and institutions. 

We are prepared to buy and sell United States Bonds at market rates. 

We also are prepared to offer a selected line of choice City and Railroad Bonds. 

We are members of the New York Stock Exchange, and give careful] attention to the 
execution of orders, in the Exchange or in the open market, for the — or sale of all 


“2 


We do not take marginal orders, our business being confined to mnveseaiel orders. 


and disposing of inactive securities, such as 


Bank 8tocks, Insurance Stocks, Horse Railroad Stocks and Bonds, S:ate, City, and Town 
Bonds, and certain Railroad and Telegraph Bonds and Stocks not listed on the ex- 


To fill this want we bave organizad a department for the express purpose of supplying 
nformation about and facilitating dealings in these securities. 
cution of orders in this department are based upon the amonnt of trouble involved in 
executing the order and on the success with which it is exeeuted. 

We have on filethe annual reports of the principal railroads and copies of the mort- 
gages or trust deeds uader which most of their securities are issued. We also have a com- 
plete file of Poor’s Mannal of Railroads, Tae Commercial and Financial Chronicle, and 
We have on file the Fthanee Raports of the States and 
Territories, and of many of the Citles and Towns of the United States. 

We have had compiied by ablelawyers the laws of the various States rezulatin: 
Investment of the funds of Guardians, Execators, and Trustees, of Savings Banks, and of 


Oar charges for the exe- 


the 


Any of the foregoing may he consulted at onr office, where will als» be found the 
leading Financial Newspapers, Maps, Tables of Values and Interest, and other reference 


Upon requcst we will furnish to our customers the best information obtainable, pre- 
pared with care, concerning any securities about which they may inqatre. 

For consultation of these doeuments we make no charve to customers. 
the right, however, to charge others in proportion to the servicas we render. 


We reserve | 
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ACCOUNTS of BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, 
Merchants, and individuals recelved subject to demand. 
Interest allowed on balances. 

Our business in this department is steadily increas- 
Ing. Many having funds awaiting investment find it a 
convenience to let them lie with us drawing interest 
while deciding upon wnat securities to Duy. — 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & FRIVYATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert { treet, Cor. Sth, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Investments made. Money lo.sed. Interest Cou- 
pons collected. We bavea very large list of prop 
erty in St. Paul and ita environs, RKeference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Minrg. Correspondence 
solicited. 


EQU TABLE 
MORTCACE COMPANY, | 
PAID CASH - - 


Safe and Permanent Investments. 
Municipal Bonds, Dedgytures, and Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES: NEW ¥ oad BROADWAY; 
BOSTON, 23 
PHILADELPHIA, € 4th AND CHESTNUT. 
NET INTEREST. 
Guaranteed by the 
ARVISCON_K Ww 
Mon TGAGE TRUST ir 
Kansas » Mo. 
Debentures secured by frst mortgages on} im- 
estate held by the Mercantile Trust_Co. 
o—- at Office or write for particu 
JAKVIS-CONKLIN MORTUAGE TRUST co,, 
239 broadway, New York City. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSLI£UTION, 
YORK, Dec. 44, 1387. § 


73D SEMILANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


fAVHE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
I declared interest on all sums not exeseding 
$},.00 remaining on deposit during the threeo r 
months ending on the ‘istinstan at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


per annum, payable onand after the third MON 
DAY in January next. 
a EDWARD SCHELL, 


Preaid 
ALFORD, 


Secretary. 


THE THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 
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DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable at 4th Nat'l Bank, N.Y. Alse 
Guaranteed First Mortgages Organized 1875. 
Under same supervision as the Savings Banks, 


Keguiarly by the State Bank Commiesioners, 


SecurityCo,, Hartford, trustee, 
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Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union.” and not the 
Editors, in insure 


dress 


order to 
prompt attention. 


THOSE wHo preach, lecture, declaim, or_sing, 
will and do find Hale's Honey of Horehound 
and Tar the speediest restorative of the voice In 
eases of Hoarseress. It also coughs and 
sore throat rapidiy and completely. Sold byall 
Druggists at 25c., f0e., and &1. 


Glienn’s Sulphur Soap healsand beautifies, He 
GermanCorn KRemover kii|sCorns, Bunions,25¢ 
Hili's Hair and Whisker Dye--Black & Brown, 
Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2a 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALGAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Voids 
Successfully used over fifty years 


QUERIES FOR JOURNALISTS. 


The editor of ‘‘ Longman’s Magazine” 
recently ccmmissioned an author to write 
an article upon the general eubject of act 
ing and-actors. That gentleman addressed 
a c'rcular to several promfoent actors, 
propounding a series of questions, among 
which are the followlpy,: ‘‘In moving 
elituations, do tears come to ycur eyes? 
D> they come unbidden ? Can you Call 
them upand repress them at will ?”—‘“‘ In 
delivering pathetic speeches, does your: 
voice break of Its own accord, or do you 
deliberately simulate a broken voice? 
What would be the effect upon the audi- 
ence io eliher case ?’—‘'In scenes of 
laughter do you fee] genu'ne amusement, 
or is your merriment entfrely assumed ? 
And in either of these cases what has been 
the «ff-ct upon theaudience f’—*‘‘ Is your 
hilarity at a stage banquet more convinc- 
ing to the audience when the champagne 
is real than when you are qaffing toast 
and water?’ The ‘'S:iturday Review’ 
suggests that some member of the theat 
rica] profession should in like manner pro- 
pound the following q iestions to the most 
eminent British journalists : 

‘*“Have you ever a consciousness that 
you are writing something that you have 
written or read before ? Are there any 
special phrases or sentences which you 
have used so persistently that they have 
become, in a way, ycur special property, 
and are respected as such by your brother 
journalists ?’—‘‘Do you find that you write 
with greater fluency and effect on subjects 
of which you have a special and intimate 
knowledge, or on subjects—if any—of 
which you have little or none ? ’—‘‘ Is your 
style of writing in any measure affected 
by the particular system of renumeration 
adopted by youreditor ? In other words, 
are you inclined to be more verbose when 
you are paid by the line or column than 
when you are paid for an article independ. 
ently of ite length ?’—‘‘ An anecdote is 
told of a critic who wrote a notice, which 
appeared in the next morning’s paper, of 
a play which, owing to accident, had not 
been performed. Doesany analogous case 
occur to you? Have you ever written a 
review of a novel you have not read 
through, or of a plsy you have not sat 
out? And, if so, how did the circum. 
stance affect yourcriticism ?’—‘' Can you 
give any examples of the two, or more, 
strata of conscicu iness or lines of thought 
wh'ch must coexist in your mind while 
writing a ‘notice’ of a play or of an actor’s 
performance ? Or, in other words, can 
you describe and illustrate how one part 
of your mind ts intent on the badness of 
the writing or acting, while another part 
is considering the charmiog social quali 
ties of the writer or actor? Or, in eitheS 
case, the reverse? And what was the 
effect upon your article ?’—‘‘ Do you 


find your writings affected more by books 
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you have read or by books you have not 
read ?”—‘‘ Were you born north of the 
Tweed ? And, if so, do you consider that 
the circumstance has affected your sense 
of humor ?” 


THE POPULARIZATION OF SCIENCE. 


Hand in hand with the exaggeration of 
special work goes the growing inability 
to write understandingly to the genera) 
public. The German student appears 
only too often to think that he must pre- 
seat his subject in the most difficul: 
phraseology, excessively interlarded 
strange words, as if he purposely woul 
permit a glance Into the treasures of his 
sclence and his knowledge only to ap 
extremely narrowcircle. Nothing better 
shows thie than than the style of our (Ger 
man) text-books when compared with that 
of the majority of the English books, 
which nevertheless are not behind ours in 
thoroughness. Even once to write some 
thing ‘‘popular’”—who does not know 
how many of our students look loftily 
down upon this art? Now, I think it fs 
a valuableart, and worthy of recognition 
It cannot be expected that every one shal! 
become possessed of it, and every one 
shall exercise {t ; but the art is very often 
wanting simply because exclusive devo- 
tion to ‘‘ purely scientific” work in some 
extremely narrow field of knowledge has 
prevented it ever having been rut up in 
practice. Many also deliberately hold 
themselves aloof from it hecause whoever 
among us writes understandinyly to the 
public appears to comprom'se his reputa- |‘ 
tian as a man of science. 

Why is it entirely different in England ? 
Why do the first men of eclence there— 
those who are recognized and admired by 
the German ‘clentific world—write under 
standingly to every one ? Who does no! 
enjoy the famous esssys of Faraday on 
**a Candle,” of Tyndall on ‘‘ The Forms 
of Water.” of Huxley on ‘*The Cray- 

fish,” etc.? I do not forget that there are 
also a few scientific men having this talen! 
among us, but they do not escape the 
shrugs cf their contemporaries. It istrue 
that a student who shculd makeéuch gen- 
eral representation his principal work 
would soon forfeit his importance as an 
investigator.—[From ‘ Specialization ir. 
Science,” by Professor Tneodor Eimer, iz 
Popular Science Monthly for N ovember. 


EMERSON’s TRUTH —Some years ago 
a certain American town treated itself toa 
set of lectures by eminent persons. A 
rich old merchant, who was a tireless 
talker, sometimes entertained the speaker 
of the evening, and usually found in him 
a patient listener to endless monologues 
on all conceivable topics. 

Mr. Gilee, the essayist, was once his 


guest, and the good man who so dearly 
ioved the sound of his own voice 
kept him, a weary listener, awake unii! 
sunrise, having begun the one-sided cor- 
versation the evening before. 

As they parted for the few winks of 
sleep that were left them, the gratified 
host said, with enthusiasm : ‘‘I like you, 
Mr. Giles ; ; you are willing to hear what 
I have tosay. Mr. Emerson was here the 
other night after he had lectured, and he 
said he did not wish to hear me talk—that 
he’d rather go to bed.” 

Yet Mr. Emerson had not been discour 
teous, but, as his biographer states, had 
mentioned his preference with the sim- 
plicity and directness of the ancient Greek 
philosopher. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IM- 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE POOR. 


Organized 15843, incorporated 1848, supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


This Association expends annually about $25,(40 in 
judicious relief after careful inquiry and v isitation 
by its own visitors at the homes of the poor. t uring 
tne year ending September Ise7. over ¥,85) sucn 
visits were made. and more than 16,00" persons 
po with groceries, coal, shoes, clothing, biankets, 
medicines, etc. ; 7,U6U meais and lodgings furnished 
to singie persons; 555 tenement-huusese were in 
spected and reported. Ali cases referred to the 
Association wili be immediately Visited and re 
ported upon and suitaodle relief given. Blank forms 
turnished on application, as well a- full information. 
Contributions earnestly solicited. 
JOHN PATON, President. 
Howard Potter, James Acam W. Spies, 
W. Huntington, v.D., Fuiton Cutting, Vice- 
Presidents 
Robert B Minturn, Treasurer, 45 William St. 


Henry E. _mpee. M.D., Recording Secretary. 
Cad waitader, Counsel to the Board, 
John Bowne, Agent, 79 Fourth Avenue, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 


A party will leave NE WwW YORK MONDAY, JANU- 
ARY 16, i888, fora 


Grand Tour of 82 Days, 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


mw DOO, 


+—- AND — 


The journey will be madeina 


Rew and Magnilicent Train of Vestibuled 
Pullmen Patace Cars, with 
Palace Dioiog-Car Aitached. 

A especial train, with special time schedules, in 
order to bring all picturesque sections of the route 
into daylight view. Ailthe principal cities to be 
visited, and Teun Days in the City of Mexico. Side 
trips to numerous polnts of interest, including a 
mix Daye Excursion over the icturesque 
Mexican Kailwayv, with visits to Puebla. the 
Pyramid of Choltula, Tlaxcala, Vrizaba, and the 
Tronics. A Complete Round of California, with 
choice of routes revurning, and the time on the 
Pacific Coast to be exrended at pleasure. Ten Ke- 
turning Farties from California, under spectal 

escort, and the ticke:s alko good on all tratns. 

In addition to above, a party will leave New York 
Monday, March 12. in atrain of Vestibuted Fullman 
Palace Cars with Dining car, for a four of 47 
Pays through the Svuthera States and Mexi- 


co. 
Of Californin Excorsions —December 5 
and 8; January 2 !2, 15, and 23; February 2, 7, and 
20, and Maren and i2. 
W. RAYMOND. | I. A. WHITCOMB. 
Send for des*riptive circulars, designating 
berry book relating tv Mexico or California tours 
s dt sired, 


J.M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by acareful application of the fine 
properties of wel! selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills it is by the judictous use of suc 
articles of «let that a constitution may be gradu 
ally bulltup until strong enough to resist every 
tendeney '0 disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point We may escape manv a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourseivea well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
[Civil service Gazette. 

Madesimply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


You are 
Cautioned 


against buving Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are jin the market, and un- 


scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents. We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gatir mn, and as the law makes the seller 
ariel user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Jouble woven fabric. Two 
mats inone. Elastic as a series of coil 


‘springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the direc- 
tion walk. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO, Limited, 
BEAVER FALL, PA 
140 Congre-s St., Boston; 118 Chambers St., 
New YorK: 107 Dearborn St., CuicaGco. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included.’ 


A WINTER 


CALIFORNIA. 


Four Parties will leave NE W bie 3 in 
MAGNIFICENT TRAINS OF PUL 
CAKS (with Pullman cars or 
Cars on every train),’for all the nag Cities 
and Health Kesorts of the racific Coast. The dates 
and routes are as foligwa: 


Monday, January 2. lia Cincinnati, Mam- 
moth Cave, New Orleans, Galveston, San Antonio, 
etc. 


thuredsy. Janunry 12. Via Chiesgo, Santa 
Fe, Albuquerque, Barstow, San Bernardino, ete. 


Mooday, January Cinctnnati, Mam. 
a oth Cave, New Orleans, Galveston, San Antonio, 
etc. 

Monday, January 23. = Councll Bluffs, 
Denver, Ogden, Sait huke City, e 

Sixteen HKeturning Parties, special escort, 
over Five Ditferent Houres. Return tickets also 
cood on a'l Urnios. Independent Tickets, cover- 
ing every expense both ways, and giving entire 
freedom to the pass: nger while in Cu:ifornia, and 
asoin journey hemeward Hotel cou- 
pons supplied for long or short so journs at al e 

aves of Uiher niifornia Kxe 
ruary 2,7, and 2); Meren ana 12. 
of Mexico Excursions. 
arc 


W. RAYMOND. 


Send for circulars ignating 
cnia tours 


whether book relating to Mex! 
co or Valifo 


January 16 and 


J. M, JENKINS, 
257 Broadway, New York. 


/ 
/ 


VoL 36, No.J26. 


‘¢Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.”’ 


YOUR GROCER 


[ONE GENUINE UNLESS BSHOWINC OUR PATENTED 
TRAOE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 


TACHED TO THE STRING ANO THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


little in hut of unrivalled quality. 


SALAD DRESSING 


EQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


DURKEES 


— 


POULTRY 
SEASONING 


FOR GAME, POULTRY, MEATS, Etc. 


AT FREQUENT DATES EACH MONTH 
FROM CHICAGO, 


STLOUIS 


CHOICE OF 
VIA 


DENVER, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
STJOSEPH, ATCHISON 


C.B.8 Q.R.R. 


OMAHA, 
oR KANSAS CITY. 
For dates, rates, tickets or further information 
apply to Ticket Agents of connecting fines, 
or address 


Paut Morton, Gen. Pass. &Tkt. Act., Chicago, lk 


Both _Bricht and Blue. Latest 

LORIDA [llustrated csndid 

Invaluable to intending 

FACTS. or investors. 

160 pages, 60 engravings and col- 

ored plates, 50 cen's. O. M. Crosby, Author, 99 
Franklin St., N. Y. 


WANTS. 


| Cards of not more than ten lines (agate mneusture ) 
will be column for arthers 
‘or Afteen canis 


A Young ai experienced in directing work- 
men, would like to purchase an interest ina 
welliestablished business, some light mannufact- 
mh or the publishing business preferred. 
Must be in a healthful locality, and would like 
it not more than five or six hours distant, by 
rail, from New York City. Address, giving full 
particulars, W. E. M., 195 Hooper Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

A Lady, practical and cultivated, capable as 
atrained nurse and housekeeper, seeks a posi: 
tion in New England where her protégé, a girl 
of fifteen, can be with her. Address **‘ W..’’ care 
Miss Robinson, 2 229 Thompson Street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


) ONLY GENUINE) 


UNEQUALLED for CEMER TINC«¢ 


Klass, china, paper, leather, &c. 
strongert glee k 


S MADE BY RA BANS 
| ussia mento, 


OR. 
PEORIA ONS 
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Dec. 29, 1887, 
FUGITIVE POEMS. 


A SONG OUT OF SILENCE. 
Bx E.vizaBETH ETUART PHELPS. 


The sweetest song is that 
No poet has begun ; 
The grandest deed, the deed 
No hand hath ever done ; 
The keenest thought, the dream 
That cleaves the dying brain ; 
The wildest joy, the sense 
Of a release from palin. 


Oh, mad and sweet the song 
That [to thes could sing! 
And high as hope I'd reach 
To do the noblest thing. 
May heaven preserve the power. 
Thou shouldst have waked in me! 
Will heaven hold the joy 
I could have given thee ? 
Or is the finest fate 
That life or death shall know 
The rapture of despair, 
The glory of woe? 


To know the dearest words 
Unsald forever be, 

Because thou mayst not speak 
The least of them to me, 

To know not earth nor heaven, 
Nor any crimson star, 

Can measure losses such 

As ours unmeasured are. 

To k210w we would not quench 
With any paler wine 

The everlasting thirst 
That must be mine and thine. 

—lOverland Montaly. 


THE FIGHT FOR LIFE. 

By Roperr Louis STEVENSON. 

Leave not, my soul, the unfoughten field, nor 
leave 

Thy debts dishonored. nor thy place desert 
Without due service rendered. For thy life, 
Up, spirit, and defend that fort of clay, 
Thy body, now beleag7ered ; whether soon 
Or late she fall; whether to day thy friends 
Bewail thee dead, or after years, a man 
Grown old in honor and the friend of peace. 
Contend, my soul, for moments and for hours: 
Each is with service pregnant ; each reclaimed 
Is as a Kingdom conquered, where to reign. 
— [Selected. 


THE MIRAGE 


They tell us that when weary travelers deem 
They view through quivering “heat acrors the 
sand 
Great rocks for shadow in & weary land, 
And clustering palms, and, fairer yet, the 
g'eam 
Where amiles in light to laugh in sound the 
stream, 
This is no work of some enchanter’s wand, 
Bat that retlected here true vistona stand 
Of far-off things that close beside them seem. 


So, worn with life’s hot march, when near at 
hana 
A happier world we see upon us beam, 
Where death and parting need not be our 
theme, 


None there by toil forefought, by grief un. 


menued, 
Fropbets of sctence, bush your stern com. 
mand, 
Ob' bid us not to hold {t all a dream. 
—[London Spectator. 


OUR LEADER 


By C P. Crancn. 


Toi'ing amid the fruitless desert-sand 
And rugged rocks of theologic lore, 
A doubtful view bebind us and before— 
Yet hoping st!ll to reach the promised land 
Of truth which might inspire us and command 
The soul's allegiance, and so more and more 
Fill, warm, and penetrate its Inmost core— 
We heard at last your volce. We seemed to 
stand 
Upon a mountain's brow. A new light shone. 
While some recoiled and feared to break the 
-hond 
Of childhood’s faith, our prospect opened free, 
Until we cried alond, ** The sea—the sea!”’ 
As when the joyous Greeks with Xenophon 
Marched down to the Euxtne shores and Trebi- 
zond —f-cribner’s Ma? azine. 


VOLAPURK. 


Take a teaspoonful of English. 
A modicum of Dutch, 
Of Italian jnat a trifle, 
And of Gaelic not too much ; 
Some Russian and Egyptian 
Add then unto the whole, 
With just enough to flavor 
Of the lirgo of the Pole. 
Some Cingalese and Hottentot, 
A soupcon, too,-of Freneh, 
Of native Scandinavian 
A pretty thorough drench ; 
Hungarian and Syriac, 
A pinch of Japanese, 

. With just as much Ojibbeway 
And Turkish as you please. 
Now stir it gently, boil it well, 


ge 


over the body of another, 


And if you've decent Juck, 
The ultimate residuum 
You ll find ts Volapuk? 
—lHutfalo Courier. 


SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


Slavery ‘till exists in Braz'l. Acurlous 
event in this connection was breught 
about by the recent visit of two New York 
Freemasons to Pernambuco, a maritime 
province of Brazil, containing 900,000 
inhabitants. The Masons in quesifor 
were Officers of the United States steamer 
‘* Alllance,” which vessel, after an A fricar 
crulse, put into Pernambuco. These 
officers were possessed of the thirty-second 
degree, and as such sigaified their inten- | 
tion of visiting ‘‘Cavalhterros de Cruz’”’ 
lodge and chapter of that place. After 
befng duly examined as to their Masonic 
qualifications, the Freemasons of that 
place extended to them a fraternal wel 
come. The brethren of the different de 
grees met in thelr large hail together, the 
business being transacted in the first or 
lowest degree. But before admitting the 
American brethren the Brazilians die 
cussed the Masonic teachings and the 
practice of holding slaves or trafficking In 
bonded humanity, showing that they were 
tnconsistent with each other. It was 
argued that they could hardly receive and 
entertain Masons who were absolutely free 
in thought and possessions, while they 
themselves were holders of slaves and 
evidently violating the law of universa! 
human freedom. 

In honor of the Americans thirty-twe 
members at once siened an edict that after 
November 7, 1887, no brother of tha’ 
order should purchase any slaves, bu’ 
should liberate those he might possess on 
that day ; that before any new member 
could be admitted he must liberate every 
slave he might possess ; that no member, 
under pain of expulsion, shou'd expose 
the place of refuge of aslave, do anything 
to punish aslave or allow any one under 
his orders tO do so; and, lastly, he was 
forbidden to practice any act which 
should give authority or right to any man 
The American 
brethren were then admitted and told of 
the action of the assembiage. 


HOPELESS BUT NOT LOST. 


It is folly for any physician to declare that 
he covets hopeless cases, or patients who 
have been ‘‘ given up’’ by other practition- 
ers Sensible men, with prite in their art 
and reputations that they prize, do not seek 
to impert! their noble profession or their awn 
fame. Insurance companies avoid taking 
risks on threatened lives. Of course. every 
practitioner whose hesrt is not store does 
take cases that imperi! hissnecess. He does 
so because he loves his fellow-man. At the 
same time disease is most effectively 
grappled with inits earlier stages. Neglect 
of apparently trifling disorders leads to the 
many complicated cases which bafils the 
highest skill, when any one of the maisadies 
existing alone could be handled by the phy 
sician with certainty. When thesystem has 
become the slave of some over-mastering 
physical comp'ications, a complete regenera 
tion alone suffices to restore health. The 
blood, the nerves, and the digestive and 
orinary machinery be thoronugh'y over- 
hauled. For this nothing has ever been 
foun! that equals the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment. The New York 
recently declared that the successful ap 
plication of oxygen gas to medicine has 
stimulated the most urgent searc’ for new 
methods of making it unattend-d with the 
long and expepns!ve process that has so 
long been nsec, J)rs. Starkey and Palen, No. 
1,529 Arch Street, Pailadelphia, Pa.. ‘have raet 
with unpreced ented success ih apparently 
hopeless cases of lung and heart diseases tno 
the administration of the Compound Osxzen, 
and this encourages them tourge its merits 
They have many imitators, some of whom, 
even with imperfect appliances, effect a few 
cures. Bat the hest is not only the cheapest 
bat the safest. Drs Starkey and Palen have 
a large office practice that employs themselves 
and several assistants duringtheday. They 
have introduced a system of Home Treat- 
ment, by which they send the Compound 
Oxygen to all parts of the country for a very 
low price. It should not be understood that 
they prefer to treat patients at long range. 
On the contrary, ey large and magnificently 
appointed « ffices, 1,529 Arch Street are crowd- 
ed ds'7. One visit, at least, is alwaya desir- 
able, vat wher» that cannot be had the next 
best thing must bedone. Thesufferer 
write a fall deecription of hfs or her condition 
to Drs. Starkey and Palen. They w'll give 
an honest opinion of the case, and their 


Can be depended upon for satisfactory se Ai oy 


COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Wool, Cotton and 
Brili- 
lny 


Unequaled for Sitk, 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. 
iant, Durable, and Economical. 
one cancan use them, 


32 GOLORS-—10 GENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Ree! 
less, ‘and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 

nods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brillant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and OOPPER, 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal toany of the high pricei kinds and only 1) 
cents @ package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing. 
Sold bv Druge'tsts everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making in 
WELLS RICHARDSON & CO.. ee Vt 


Ang selo, Munila 


Rubens, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
covtes for beauty of finish and elegance of 
atyie 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as prin.- 
a makes one collar equal tot 

joth standing and turn-down in all deair- 
able sizes and styles, 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
as cents. (Name size.) Hllustrated catalogue 

ree. 

Ten Collars, or five pairso, Cuffs, sold at stores 


for 23 centa, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Cco., 


“7 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Duplex Corset 


TRADE TRADE 

DUPLEX ) DUPLE 

MARK. MARK. 


Integrity of material and make, 
Gives suppleness, ease and elegance to the form. 


Warranted. Sold eve ry where for One Do 
Sample seut post-paid on receipt of price. 
BORTREE M’F’G. CO., JACKSON, MICH, 
Tracts of lend, 5 acres and upwards, 
onthe HIGH PtvE RIOGE 


FLORIDA of Jacksonville. Unex 


celled for OB A*GE FRUITS 
end VEGKTABLES Transportation factiities 
firet class Lands til be sold at low prices and on 
liberalterma ‘*lsoctown lota in Seville. with water 
and se lg facilities. Adcress SEVILLE CO., 
sewilie, Fl: 

MA SON a2 ITUNG, President, 35 Wall St, N. Y. 
RK H. MASON, Seo’y and Treas., Seville, Fla. 


WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA: IRON.. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Aathma, and 
all Scrofulous Humor 


The triends of persons who have mee restored 
from confirmed Consumption by the use of this 
original preparation, and the grateful parties the m 
selves, have, bv recommending it aad a knowledg 
its wonderful efficacy. given che article a 
popularity in New England. The Cod Liver Of is tn 
thia combination robbed of ita unpleasant taste, and 
ren ilere ddoubly effective in being coupled with the 
Prosphate of Lime. which ts itself a restorative 
principle, supplying nature with just the assistance 
required to heal and restore the diseased luna. A. 
ne WiILPOR, Boston, proprietor. Sold by all drug 
gisis. 


it delay. 


CINCER TONIC with 


refse Tansy 


UNACQUAINTED 
OBTAIN MUCH IN 


NEBRAS A 


PEL 


ROCK 1 AND & PACIFIC RY 


Its main lines and bra” CHICAGO, 
PEORI IA, OL INE A N D, 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 


CATINE, KAN#“A ct, YY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAYV- 
ENWORTH, A CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of int nerliat ties Choice of 
routes toand from tic Pac: Cast. AM t¥fans- 
fers in Unio po? Fast it Day 
Coaches, elegant Dini: Cars. inagnis nt Pull- 
man Palince Sleene: Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison «snd Kansas ¢ Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 


first-class tickets. ; 
Crhicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Creat Rock nd 


Extends We ant h Kansas ity 
and St. Jose} ph to SON. TON BELLE- 
VIL LE, TOPEEA, HERING! Y 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, poe | points in 

AND HER NEPRASKA 
and beyond. Entire rer cquipment of 
célebrated P Ail saitcty ap 
plhhances mocern im 3VeMenis 

The Albert kel 
Is the favori between C R land, 
Atchison, Ka City MMi nad St. 
Paul. Its V h travel he great 

of Northern I Southnw rn Winnecsota, and 
East Cen‘ral Drkota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and: ot! 

The Sh rt Line Sen ik ilers 
superic? facititic s to travel tound ftom Indian 
apolis, C incinn an Lt other Southern points 

For Tickets, M2 Fo! : r desired torma- 

ress 


at any i Tic lect. 


E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Act. 


tion, appir 


E.ST. JOHN, 


Gen i Manage, 
C) 


TRE 


NEWS 
LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’ your time to get 
fs orders for our celebrated 


GREATAMERICAN 
T 


as and Coffees, and secure 
COMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 

Rose China Te a Set ‘ty Dinner Set. 
ose Toilet Set, od, , Brass ip, 
ars add. es3 


Gow Band 
THE GREW 
P. 0. 8 { 33 Vesey St., 


Routine CHAIR. 


1c Bo 
wh are u n- 


Howart 


MEMORY 


Wholly unlike artificial svstems., 
Any Baek arnedin one reading. 


Recommends TWAtn, RichaKkp PrecTor, 
the Scientist, _W. W. Acron, Jepan P. BENJA 
MIN, Dr. MINOK, Class of 100 Columbia ¥ stud 
ents: two ¥ fui at University 
ot Penn. Phiia., 40 ar Welle ve, apedthreé@ iarg 
classes at Cuant: iqua miversity, fe, 
FREE trom TT! ‘oh A 


NIVERSITY ORCA N 
mee Lead tiie orid.—@35 to #500, 

Scld Direct to No 

Solid Walnut-5Octaves-Double Couple 

Guaranteed for SIX i? 


and sent, 

with Stool and rTRIAL UR 
HEL 


OWN neror 


MARC HALA SMITH, 
for 


i. ust mist Btrcet, \ ork. 
Peace 
CUR the DEAF. 
ortat "FREE Sacrss 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


MENEELY & COMPANY. : 
‘WEST TROY, N. Y. BELIS 


for Churchee Schools, etc.; 
Chimes and Peais. for more thay 
aalf acentury noted for anperior <> 
ever othera 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
ure Copper ai ior Churches, 
re Alarms,F ete FULLE 


Catalocue sent Free. 


& TIFT, Ciacinnati. O. 


CUINTON H.MEREELY BELL 
Trey. ¥.. 


Marnofscture the fineat gre ic of 
*HURCH, CHIME. AND SELL«a 


McShane Beli Foundry 


Finest Grade of Bel is 


ewo! hina 
} * ~ ariel ? 

t des h a cis. de. Druggists. 

3 
ipa ire for ‘orne, Dunions, &e. 
t f 


Ne Ver fais 


advice cost nothing. 


Were. loceBis ut. Hiscox @ 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
atreng eh, wholesomeness. More econom'cal 
ne ey kin 4s, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight powders. Soild only tn 
som Bakine PowbER Companys, lu6 Wal 
Bt., N 


WARREN WARD CO. 


ARE SELLING 


FURNITURE 


this Fall at unprecedently low prices, 
15 to 25 per cent. less than former 
years. Stilt keeping up standard of 
quality. ‘ No cheap but all 
goods cheap.”’ 


Special Designs When Wanted. 
6&8 E. 20th bet 5th Ave, & B’way. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Staten leland Proprieters, 


Fancy Dyeing RIPPING. 


rend for Circular and Price List. 
Eetablishment. 6 and? Johu St..New York. 
1.499 B 


$79 Puiten Bt.’ Bree hive. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIE3’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE3 IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


Unlaundried Shirt, 
at 74c,, 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CARKFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE, 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 
LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
purtairs, Etc, 


BLACK AND CIJLORED 
Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MAIL ORDERS CAKEFULLY EXECUTED. 


AM ‘PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 
per cent. less than first cost. 
Why, I buy 


H O W Duplicate 


Presents from the latest weddings. 
Goods made by Tiffany, Gorham, 
Whiting, Kirk, and others, in their 
own elegant plush cases. I have 
Tiffany Tea Sets, Salad Sets, Pitch- 
ers, Fruit Stands, and 500 small 
cases, ranging from $5 to $20, that 
cost double. Diamonds and Watches 
equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will get 
out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and 
send it by mail er express to me,I will send 


them by return mail a cerified check for ful! 
value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
150 Bowery, N. Y. 
GRAND G{FT derful voit our won- 


Washimge MactdAne we will GIVE 
agent in everv 
labo 


JAMES McCREERY & Co. 


Have entered upon the second,Season 
for their Toboggan Suits, so well known 
last winter on Toboggan Slides in New 
York City and vicinity: They are made 
for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 
in beautiful designs, exclusive styles, 
and as low inprice as possible. 

They will be made to measure at short 
notice, and may be safely ordered by 
mail. 

These suits are quite indispensable 
for the full enjoyment of this favorite 
midwinter sport. 


Orders by mail receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


Broadway and lith St., 
: New York. 


HOT WATER HEATING, 


oom Zour we by this using the 
GURN TER HEATER. This 
of heatin warm day and 
ht, and saves per cent. In fuel; safe, 
fess in operation ; no care attached to run- 
ning No Gas; No Dust; No Dirt. Manufactured 
by the GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER OO., 237 
Franklin 8t., Boaton, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 
Director. Works at East Boston. General Selling 

t, M. H. Johnson, 1#) Centre St., New York, 
.Y. Rice and Whitacre Mfe. Co, 2 and 44 Ww. 


t 
E 
Bationsal On., 23 Day St.. 


| Monroe St, Chicago, Ill. Send for dexeriptive 
catalogue : mension this paper. 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


The sa ‘est, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 
expensive Jevel premium plan of the old companies with the econemy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Uni’ es the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life tusuray.ce for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereby 
ite credit may "e largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Providert Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, Row York City, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


Among ell the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First in 
smallest @ cath rate, smallest expense rate, and largest ratios ef assets and ourpius to Vanilities. 


INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON. 


WY E STRVENS, Secretary. 
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